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TO    THE    TEACHEE 


THE  Btudy  n(  Oeograpliy,  often  the  driest  ami  most  wearisome  the 
|)U|(il  lias  to  (leal  with,  will  always  he  so  unless  the  Teacher  "  to  his 
knowle(i){e  adds  uiiderslandini;,"  and  i)resents  the  suhject  so  that,  while  lie 
Hatisfies  the  ehiM'a  cajjer  curiosity  hy  offerintf  to  it  well  arranjjed  fads,  he 
also  enklnlles  the  child's  imagination,  and  thus  makes  possible  the  mental 
assimilation  of  these  facts.  In  other  words,  it  is  from  the  Teacher's  own 
lips,  from  his  own  vivid  portraiture  and  ajit  illustration  (as  well  as  orderly 
(fnmpinj;)  o'  the  iyflnite  iiumher  of  details  which  make  uj)  the  great  m.uss 
of  geofjraphical  ktiowled^rc,  that  the  pupil  nuist  catch  that  necessary  enliven- 
ing of  the  imininalion  which  shall  give  to  his  conceptions  of  these  details 
the  vividness  of  eomprehensioii  without  which  they  will  he  forgotten  in  a 
day  or  two,  or,  if  remembered  for  a  longer  time,  will  be  utterly  valueless. 

For  example,  suppose  a  child  learns  from  his  Geogmjth}!,  or  otherwise, 
that  "the  commonest  timber  trees  of  New  Urunswick  are  the  jiine,  the 
spruce,  the  hemlock,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and  the  heech;" 
what  chance  has  he  of  rcmeiiihering  this  fa('t(or  of  what  value  is  his  know- 
ledge to  him  if  he  docs  mechanically  remember  it?)  unless  at  the  same 
time  he  actpiircs  some  deflnito  and  apprehensible  (because  interesting  and 
useful)  ideas  in  regard  to  these  trees,  their  ajipearances,  their  manners  of 
growth,  their  relative  plentifulness  or  rarity,  their  qualities  (whether  hard 
in  the  grain  or  soft,  whether  easy  to  he  worked  or  ditficult,  whether  durable 
or  quick  to  decay),  their  res]H!ctive  utilities,  and  so  on'i  Yet  even  in  his 
metho<l  of  ileveloping  these  ideas,  the  Teacher  may  make  serious  error ; 
he  may  think  that  by  perfectly  describing  these  matters  in  correct  phrase- 
ology and  obtaining  his  descriptions  from  the  pupils  in  return,  he  has  done 
his  whole  <luty,  when  in  reality  he  has  failed  almost  altogether.  These 
ideas  should  nol  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils— they  should  be 
liegatten  there— by  the  development  of  simpler  related  ideas  which  the  pupils 
already  have;  that  is  to  s.iy,  the  Teacher,  by  a  scries  of  apt  ipiestions,  an<l 
apt  illustrations,  and  a]it  ajipciils  to  their  own  experiences,  should  develop 
in  the  pupils'  minds  the  concepts  which  he  wishes  tnem  to  retain. 

Take  another  example.  Suppose  the  statement  which  the  pupil  is  desired 
to  remember  is  that  "the  forest  vegetation  of  Brazil  is  dense  and  luxuriant." 
The  ]iluascology  is  simple  ;  not  a  word  is  used  that  the  ]iupil  does  not  under- 
Htaml;  and  yet  if  nothing  be  done  to  illumiiuile  that  statement  with  the 
light  of  the  pupil's  previously  acijuircd  knowledge,  it  will  remain  a  dead 
fact,  or  disappear  from  his  mind  altogether.  Ihil  if  the  nature  of  a  forest, 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  vegetation  (as  manifested  in  stunnur  growths  anil  in 
hot-bouse  growths),  the  effects  of  dampness  upon  vegetation  (as  manifested 
in  swamps  and  cliuing  rainy  seasons)  if  ihei.j  and  other  related  notions  arc 
elicited  or  developed  from  the  pupil's  own  exiierience,  they  will  give  such 
reality  to  the  statement  in  iiuestiim,  and  so  illustrate  it,  that  its  impression 
on  the  mind  will  bo  indelible. 

Again,  every  gcogra))hical  fact  is  naturally  connecte<l  with  some  other 
geographical  fad;  and  this,  again,  with  some  other;  so  that  the  fiict  most 
foreign  to  the  ])U|iirs  experience  may  hi^  brought  in  close  relation  to  it,  if 
suHleient  jiains  he  (akeii.  I'or  example,  the  statement  that  "in  Siberia 
great  quantities  of  fossil  ivory  are  found"  is  a  dry  and  uninteresting  one 
in  itself,  and  one  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Hut  if  notions  respecting  the 
appearance  and  uses  of  ivory  (as,  for  instance,  the  smoothness,  whiteness. 


an«l  non-metallic  lustre  of  piano  keys,  ivory  knife  handles,  ivory  chess-men, 
and  so  on),  and  also  (•onccrning  ivory  in  its  natural  condition— the  tusks 
of  elephants— be  elicited  from  the  pupil's  experience ;  and  then  if  the  facts 
he  (clearly  stated  and  illustratetl  that  the  mammoth  (which  was  a  tusk-bearing 
animal— a  sort  of  ele]>hant)  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  and  that 
remains  of  m.ammoths  with  their  ivory  tusks  have  been  foimd  in  several 
places  in  Ontario,  but  that  in  Siberia  (where  also  in  former  ages  the  mam- 
moths were  inhabitants,  and  where  they  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous) 
their  remains  have  been  much  more  perfectly  preserved,  the  extreme  north 
of  Siberia  being  a  very  cold  country— if  these  notions  and  facts  are  all 
brought  out  and  logically  linked  together,  the  pupils  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  vivid  and  never-to-be-forgotten  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
referred  to. 

In  the  Modern  Scuooi,  Geooraphy,  then,  it  is  intended  that  the  wliole 
of  the  matter  nhall  l)e  presented  to  the  pupils  liy  the  Teaeher— not  in  a  series 
of  categorical  statements  to  be  accepted  by  the  pupils  without  reflection 
and  without  comment,  but  in  a  series  of  {•onver.sations,  consisting  to  a  large 
extent  of  questions  by  the  Teacher  and  replies  by  the  pu|)ils-questions,  not 
on  what  the  pujnl  has  consciously  conunitted  by  rote  from  the  textbook, 
but  on  what  he  has  obtained  for  himself,  he  knows  not  how,  from  the  use 
of  his  eyes  and  ears  and  brain,  ever  since  he  began  to  observe  and  think; 
conversations  consisting,  moreover,  of  volunteered  statements  which  the 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  offer,  based  on  their  own  reiuiing  and 
research. 

Again,  a  very  great  deal  of  discretion  is  very  properly  allowed  to  the 
Teacher  in  respect  to  what  may  be  called  "Structural  ()cogra|)hy,"  or  the 
coast  and  surface  features  of  countries,  with  their  nomenclature.  Very 
frequently  this  is  .made  the  whole  burden  of  geographical  study,  although 
it  ought  really  to  play  only'  a  subordinate  jiart  in  it.  And  since  this  know- 
ledge should  be  obtained  entirely  from  the  study  of  the  maps  under  the 
guidivnce  and  oversight  of  the  Teacher,  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to 
over-dll  the  text  with  a  mass  of  details  which  are  siifficiently  well  indicated 
by  the  maps.  The  Teacher  is  supjiosed  to  be  able  (as  it  is  his  duty)  pro^ierly 
to  direct  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  these  matters. 

And  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  Teacher  shall  not  confine  himself 
to  the  facts  herein  detailed  in  reference  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Especially 
should  he  be  ready  with  appro|)rlate  jiiLssages  of  travel,  and  with  dcsi'riptions 
of  scenery,  and  of  the  natural  products  of  ('ountries,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  jieoples,  by  reading  (and  sub.scquently  conversing  about) 
whii'li,  he  may  illustrate  (as  in  no  other  way  ho  can),  the  concise  statements 
of  the  text. 

The  Teacher  should  be  careful  to  remember  that  all  the  Gen(jraph»  is 
not  to  be  committed  to  memory,  or  indeed  more  than  a  small  part  of  it ;  he 
who  should  i'>ist  upon  his  piqiils  memorizing  the  numbers  representing  the 
poiiulatiiuis  an<l  sipiare  miles  in  the  various  cities  ind  countries  of  the  world, 
or  even  a  table  of  their  relative  sizes,  would  be  worse  than  an  intellectual 
tyrant  he  would  be  a  destroyer  of  intellect.  Hut  the  skilful  Teacher  will  find 
no  trotible  in  devising  ways  and  nu'ans  whereby  he  shall  asstire  himself  that 
his  pui)il8  iiiiderntdiid  what  their  text-liook  contains  ;  ther',  what  is  useful  for 
them  to  remember,  they  will  remember  without  much  subsequent  effort. 


MODERN    SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHY. 


ISTTRODUCTrOX. 


A  Cnntiofnt  h\  a  Iar;;o  extent  of  lanil  coinpriHin),'  several  countries. 
An  hlnml  is  a  smaller  extent  of  land  surrouiKled  by  water. 
A  cluster  or  j;rouii  of  islands  is  trailed  an  .1  rcliipvlnijo. 
A  I'eninxula  is  n  portion  of  land  almost  surrounded  hy  water. 
An  hthiwin  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connectini;  two  lar;;er  portions. 
A  Cape  is  a  point  of  land  projecting'  into  the  sea  ;  and  if  lii;;li  or  moiuitain- 
ous,  is  called  a  I'mmnitturii. 

A  Shore  or  Coaxt  is  the  edge  or  margin  of  land  Imrderinff  on  water. 

A  Mountain  is  a  |>ortion  of  land  risinx  to  a  considerable  height  almve  the 


GEOGRAPHY  is  a  description  of  t)ie  Earth,  its  surface, 
its  divisions,  and  its  inhabitants.  The  Earth  is  a  ball 
or  sphere,  slightly  flattened  at  the  two  opposite  points,  like 
an  orange,  and  bulging  out  a  little  in  the  middle.  To  prove 
that  tlie  Earth  is  round,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  be  flat, 
we  know  that  we  can  see  only  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  tliroe  miles  on  a  level  plain  ;  and  at  sea  the  view,  not 
being  inteiTupted  by  mountiiins  or  any  great  ineijualities  in   s<>rroun(lin«  ••ountry.    A  //.VHs  a  smaller  elevation. 

i.1  _!.  •     V,  11  11      •  1        1       i.1      1       •  A«ri         I        A  A'inii/i' or  C/(((i'(»  isa  line  of  mountains  or  hills  extendinif  for  a  ( onsider- 

the  surface,  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  horizon.     \V  hen     , ,    ,.  .        •  ...         , ,     .  , 

'  •'  [  able  chstunce  ni  one  directum  and  havm^'  a  I'onunon  b.ase. 

a  vessel  appears  in  siglit,  the  masts  are  always  seen  before  |      A  raH«i/ is  that  portion  olland  which  lies  between  mountains  or  hills. 

A  Volcano  is  a  moimtain 
which  throws  out  tire,  smoke, 
lava,  and  iushes.  The  opcn- 
inir  from  which  they  issue  is 
called  the  Cialer. 

A  I'lain  is  a  tract  of  level 
land,  and  when  consideral'ly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the 
seii,  it  is  called  a  I'lateaii,  or 
table-land. 

Plains  are  variouslydesidf- 
nated  in  different  countries. 
In  North  America  they  are 
called  I'laiiics  a. id  Saviin- 
nabs  ;  in  South  America, 
Manus  and  I'ampas ;  anil 
in  Itussia,  Slcppes  and  Tun- 
<has. 

A  I'niiiii'  Is  a  liact  of 
land, tfcnci ally  Hat, orsli;:li(ly 
undulatin^'.i'overeilwithlon^ 
\in\Kx  or  small  sbnibs. 

A  Ih'neit  is  a  barren  tract 
of  country,  covered  wit  b  sand 
o>'  riK'ks. 

An  (hmiH  Is  a  fertile  KjKjt 
in  a  desert. 

.\    tt'ater-slieil  or   Diiiidp. 

is  a  more  or  less  clevateil  re- 

K'.'nx  or  mountain  ridt;e  from 

which  streams  How  in  op|)0> 

PicTURB  OK  TUB  DiviHioxH  at  Land  and  Watkr,  site  directioi:*. 


the  hull.  A  vessel  can 
sail  round  the  world 
and  come  back  to  her 
starting-point  without 
changing  the  direction 
of  her  course,  except  to 
avoid  bodies  of  li>nd. 

The  Earth  is  nearly 
25,000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  aliout 
8,0<)0miles  indiameter. 

About  one -quarter 
of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face is  land,  and  three- 
quarters  water. 


DIVISIONS   OF    THE 
LAND. 

About  one-(juarter  of 
the  Earth's  surface  con- 
sists of  land,  the  difl'er- 
ont  parts  of  which  are 
known  by  the  follow- 
ing names : 
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DIVISIONS  OF  THE  WATER -CIRCLES  ON  THE  GLOBE. 


DIVISIONS  OP  THE  AVATER, 

About  threo-(iuaiter8  of  the  Earth's  surffico  are  covered 
with  water,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  known  by  the 
following  names : 

An  Ocean  is  an  extensive  body  of  salt  water.  Although  the  ocean  may  be 
said  to  be  one  great  body  of  water,  it  is  divided  into  smaller  portions,  which 
are  also  called  Oceani. 

A  Sea  is  a  smaller  portion  of  salt  water. 

A  Out/" or  Bay  is  a  portion  of  water  extending  into,  and  almost  surrounded 
by  land. 

A  Strait  is  a  narrow  portion  of  water  connecting  two  seas.  When  it  is 
shallow,  so  that  it  may  be  sounded  or  fathomed,  it  is  called  a  Sound. 

A  Channel  is  a  portion  of  water  connecting  two  seas,  but  longer  and 
broader  than  a  strait.    The  same  name  is  often  applied  to  the  bed  of  a  river. 

A  Lake  is  a  bo<ly  of  fresh  water  surrounded  by  land. 

A  Lagoon  is  a  very  sliullow  lake  or  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 


CIRCLES  ON   THE  OL.OBE. 

For  convenience  of  measurement  and  calculation,  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  divided  by  various  imaginary  Circles, 
which  are  shown  by  lines  on  the  map. 

The  Equator  is  an  imaginary  circle  drawn  round  the 
Earth,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  poles,  and  dividing 
the  Earth  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

The  lines  running  from  East  to  West  across  the  map  are 
called  Purallels  of  latitude,  being  parallel  to  the  Equator. 
They  are  used  for  reckoning  distance  North  and  South  from 
the  Equator. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  the  distance  between 
the  parallels,  is  always  the  same,  being  CO  geographical  or 
69  statute  miles. 

The  lines  running  from  North  to  South  are  called  Merld* 
laus.  They  are  drawn  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  cross 
the  Equator  at  right  angles.  They  are  used  for  calculating 
longitude,  or  distance  East  or  West  of  a  given  point. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  or  distance  between 
the  meridians,  varies,  becoming  shorter  as  we  approach  the 
poles.  At  the  Equator  it  is  69  statute  miles,  at  St.  John 
about  49  miles,  and  at  Toronto  50|^  miles. 

The  first  meridian  from  which  we  reckon  passes  through 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  Other  countries  gen- 
erally reckon  from  the  meridians  which  pass  through  their 
own  capitals. 

Longitude  East  or  West  means  distance  East  or  West  of 
the  first  meridian  at  Greenwich. 

The  Ecliptic  is  a  great  circle  representing  the  course 
which  the  Sun  appears  to  take    during   the  year,  and  is 
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Mai'  of  TiiK  Divisions  ok  Land  and  Watkii. 

A  liiver  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water  miming  into  a  lake,  sea,  or  another 
river.  Small  rivers  are  called  Streams,*  Brooks,  or  ilivulets.  A  nasin  is  a 
tract  of  land  drained  or  watered  by  a  river.  A  Delta  is  that  jiortion  of  land 
occupying  the  space  between  the  different  mouths  of  some  rivers. 

A  Tributary,  or  affluent,  or  branch,  is  a  smaller  river  flowing  into  a  larger 
<»ie.    The  Confluence  of  two  rivers  is  the  point  where  they  unite. 

An  Kxtuary  or  Firth  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  cxtendhig  into  the  land  to  meet 
a  river,  and  appearing  to  form  a  contiinmtion  of  the  river. 

A  Vort,  Harbor,  or  tiawn  Is  an  enclosed  area  of  water  in  which  ships  may 
find  shelter.  A  Road  or  RoaiMead  is  a  larger  area  of  water  affording  safe 
anehora-'. 

An  Ocean  Current  is  a  great  river-like  movement  through  the  compara- 
tively still  waters  of  the  ocean. 

A  GlaMer  Is  a  body  of  ice  which  forms  In  the  upper  valleys  of  lofty 
mountains  and  melts  when  it  reaches  the  warmer  valleys  boneiilh. 

An  Ichcrg  is  un  iinn\ense  floating  moss  of  ice  from  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic 
regions. 

•  In  many  parts  of  Canada  a  small  stream  is  calleil  a  Creek, 
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shown  by  a  line  drawn  round  the  globe  on  the  plane  of  the 
Sun's  apparent  orbit.  The  line  of  the  Ecliptic,  as  repre- 
sented on  a  terrestrial  globe  or  on  a  map,  shows  where  each 
day  at  noon  the  Sun  is  directly  overhead.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Earth  gradually  changes  its  position  towards 
the  Sun  during  the  your  which  it  reciuires  to  complete  its 
revolution;  contiequently,  the  points  at  which  the  Sun  is 


CIRCLES  ON  THE  GLOBF. 


directly  overhead  change  every  day.  The  extent  of  the 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  Sun  towards  the  Earth  is 
from  23^°  North  to  23^°  South  of  the  Equator,  which  thus 
equally  divides  the  Ecliptic. 

The  Ecliptic  crosses  the  Equator  at  two  points  in  the 
Earth's  course,  about  the  21st  days  of  March  and  Septem- 
ber ;  and  at  these  two  periods  we  have  equal  day  and  night 
all  over  the  world.     These  are  called  the  Equinoxes. 

The  Tropics  are  two  circles  drawn  round  the  globe  at 
equal  distances  north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  and  parallel 
to  it,  touching  the  extreme  points  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  are 
thus  23^°  distant  from  the  Equator.  The  northern  is  called 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  southern  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  Polar  Circles  are  lines  drawn  round  the  globe  paral- 
lel to  the  tropics,  and  dt  equal  distances  from  them,  and 
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mark  the  distance  the  Sun's  rays  fall  short  of  one  pole, 
when  the  opposite  pole  has  its  greatest  inclination  towards 
it.  As  the  Sun  then  shines  vertically  on  places  23|°  north 
or  south  of  the  Equator,  so  its  rays  fall  short  of  one  pole 
23^°,  and  shine  beyond  the  other  to  the  same  distance; 
causing  contiu.ious  day  for  a  time  at  one  pole  and  contin- 
uous night  at  tlie  cither. 

The  tropics  and  polar  circles  divide  the  Earth  into  five 
Zones  or  bolts : 


The  Torrid  Zone,  extending  between  the  tropics,  and  so 
called  from  the  intense  heat. 


Two  Temperate  Zones,  extending  between  the  tropics 
and  polar  circles,  so  called  from  the  heat  and  cold  being 
less  excessive  than  in  the  other  zones. 

Two  Frigid  Zones,  extending  from  the  polar  circles  to 
the  poles,  and  so  called  from  the  intense  frost  and  cold 
prevailing  there. 

The  Horizon  is  the  circle  bounding  the  view  by  the 
apparent  meeting  of  earth  and  sky. 

The  four  Cardinal  Points  of  the  horizon  are:  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  These  are  again  subdivided  in  the 
mariner's  compass,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  diagram : 


The  Zodiac  (from  zooii,  an  animal)  is  an  imaginary  belt  in 
the  heavens,  extending  8"  north  and  south  of  the  Ecliptic. 
The  stars  are  arranged  in  groups  or  clusters,  called  Constel- 
lations, and  each  C(jnstellation  is  8upi)osed  to  have  a  resem- 
blance to  some  animal  or  object,  whose  name  it  consequently 
bears.  Twelve  of  these  Constellations  are  in  the  Zodiac, 
usually  called  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  juo 
named  as  follows : 


Alien,  the  rain. 
T,turii.i,  llie  Imll. 
di'iiiini,  Uio  twins. 
Ctt.ici'r,  the  (-rah. 
Li'ii,  the  lion. 
Vlrin,  the  vii-gin. 


Libra,  the  balance. 
Searpii),  the  Booriiinn. 
Saiifjitaiiuii,  the  anher. 
Caiirtmrnun,  the  t;oal. 
AqnnriiiK,  the  water-bearer 
Vi»ce»,  the  nshcs. 


The  Sun  rises  in  tlio  C(>ustellafcii)U  Avifn  on  the  21.st  of 
M.'ircli,  and  about  the  21st  cif  evoiy  succuMsivo  iiiuuth  he 
ontui's  a  new  Constelliition,  until  hi.s  api)arunt  annual  circuit 
tlu'ough  the  stars  is  completed,  on  his  return  to  Aries, 

In  consequence  of  the  Earth  moving  in  an  elliptical, 
instea<l  of  a  circular  orbit,  it  is  nearer  tho  Sun  at  certain 
times  than  at  others.  Its  ilistance  from  tho  Sun  is  about 
)»inety-threo  millions  of  iiiilos,  but  in  mid-winter  it  is  three 
millions  of  miles  nearer  tiiau  in  midsuniiuer.  Tho  coldneso 
of  winter,  notwithstanding  this  proxituity,  is  acctmnted  for 
thus:  1.  \\\  winter  tlio  Sun's  rays  fall  slantingly,  and  conse- 
((uontly  have  less  lieating  power  than  when  they  fall  more 
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DEFINITIONS- MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


perpendicularly,  which  they  do  in  Hununer.  2.  In  winter 
the  diiyH  are  Kliort  and  the  night8  long ;  and  as  the  Earth 
radiates  or  throws  off  mare  heat  during  the  long  night  than 
it  absorbs  during  the  short  day,  the  weather,  or  temperature 
becomes  cold.  — M(yrri,iun. 


DEFINITIONS  IN   MATHEMATICAL  OEOGBAPHY. 


DIAOKAM  OF  MATHEMATICAL  FIOUIIES. 

1.  A  sphere  is  a  solid  bounded  by  a  surface,  Jill  points  of 
wliich  are  e(|ually  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the  centre. 

A  Honiigplioro  is  the  half  of  ii  globe  or  sphere. 

2.  The  oircumferenco  of  u  spliuro  is  the  curved  line 
encompassing  it. 

3.  The  dlaiiietor  of  a  Hplioro  is  a  straight  line  passing 
through  the  centre,  and  terminating  in  the  circumference. 

4.  The  axis  is  that  diameter  of  a  sphere  upon  which  it 
rotates. 

Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  body  upon  its  axis. 
Revolution  is  the  movement  of  a  body  or  point  around 
another  body  or  point. 

5.  The  polcN  are  the  points  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  at 
the  extremities  of  its  axis. 

(5.  A  ]>lanu  is  a  surface  upon  any  part  of  which  a  straight 
line  may  l)e  drawn. 

7.  A  circle  is  a  plane  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  all  points 
of  whicli  are  etiually  distant  irom  a  ])oint  within,  called  the 
centre. 

8.  Tlie  olrcuiuferouce  of  u  circle  is  the  curved  line 
which  bounds  it. 

Though  in  geometry  theru  is  the  distinction  above  noted 
between  a  circle  and  its  ciri'umference,  in  geography  the 
term  "circle"  is  generally  used  as  syncmymous  with  "cir- 
cumference." 

9.  Circles  of  the  sphere  are  divided  into  great  circles  and 
small  circles. 


10.  A  Krcat  circle  is  one  that  divides  a  sphere  into  two 
equal  j)arts. 

11.  A  small  circle  is  one  that  divides  a  spheie  into  two 
une(£ual  parts. 

12.  Degrees. — Every  circle  (circumference),  whether  great 
or  small,  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  and 
marked  thus,  300^.      The  ^o  part  of  a  degree  is  called  a 

minute,  marked  thus, — 
1'.  The  fl'jy  pa  •♦;  of  a  min- 
ute is  called  a  second, 
marked  thus, — l".—Su-in- 
ton. 

A  Map  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Earth,  or 
a  part  of  it,  on  a  plane 
surface. 

The  upper  part  of  a 
map  is  generally  North ; 
the  lower.  South  ;  the 
right  hand,  East,  the  left 
hand,  West. 


MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Although  appearing  to  us  to  be  perfectly  still,  the  Earth 
is  continually  moving  with  great  velocity.  It  has  two 
motions: 


1.  Tlio  Daily,  or  Dlnrnal.  Every  twenty-four  hours  it 
revolves  once  on  its  axis,  causing  alternate  day  and  night, 
according  as  the  portion  of  the  globe  we  live  on  is  turned  t*) 
or  from  the  sun.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line 
passing  through  its  centre,  terminating  in  wliat  are  called 
the  North  and  South  Poles. 

2.  The  Yearly,  or  Annual.  Every  year  the  Earth  moves 
once  round  the  Sun,  producing  the  Seasons,  according  as  the 
North  or  South  Pole  inclines  towards  the  Sun.  Thus,  when 
the  North  Pole,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  globe  upon 
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which  we  live,  it  inclined  towards  the  Hun,  it  is  summer 
with  us,  and  Wiiter  with  the  B(juthern  iK>rtion,  or  to  all 
south  of  the  etjuitor.  When  the  South  Pole  inclines  to- 
wards the  Sun,  it  is  Winter  with  us,  and  summer  south  of 
the  equator. 


[In  order  to  underst  -md  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  explain  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  b'.t  is 
inclined  to  it  at  an  ang  le  of  23i  degrees.  And  as  the  axis  of  the  Earth  always 
points  to  the  same  pa>  t  of  the  Heavens,  the  North  or  Polar  Star,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  the  Earth  moves  round  the  Sun,  each  pole  jnraduallr  changes  its  rela- 
tive position  to  the  Su  i ;  and  so  during  one-half  of  the  year  inclines  towards 
the  Sun,  and  the  othe  r  halt  from  it,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
diagram  (page  4),  whe  'e  W  r"i)resents  the  axis  of  the  Earth,  and  the  globes 
the  position  of  the  Eal'.,  u   .lidsuminer,  Midwinter,  and  the  Equinoxes.] 


THE   HEAV»^.XL.Y   BODIES. 

The  San  is  tht  centre  of  the  system  in  which  the  Earth  in 
pLiced,  and  roun  I  it  the  Planets  and  Comets  move  at  various 
distances,  each  one  having  its  own  course,  and  showing  forth 
the  beautiful  regularity  with  wlxich  the  Creator  has  planned 
the  universe. 

The  Sun  is  H63,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  1,260,000 
times  larger  than  the  Earth,  from  which  it  is  distant  alx)ut 
9^2,750,000  miles, 

The  names  of  the  other  planets,  their  relative  sizes,  com- 
pared with  the  Sarth,  and  their  distances  from  the  Sun, 
are: 

Times  the  size  Miles  distant 

of  the  p;iirth.  from  the  Sun. 

MERcrRY         .         .  l-19th    .  .  30  millions. 

Venus    .         .         .        1        .  .  67        " 

Mars      .         .        .  3-16ths  .  .  141 

Minor  Planets ;  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

JcpiTER .         .         .     1,438     .  .  482  millions. 

Saturn  .         .        .        932     .  .  884        .. 

Uranus  .        .        .         87    .  .  1,777        n 

Neptune         .         .          60    .  .  2,784        „ 

-   Tlie  Planets  ai.'e  supposed  to  be  bodies  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Earth,  altliougli  as  yet  little,  besides  their  dimen- 


sions and  orbits,  is  definitely  known.  Neither  is  it  knov«-n 
whether  they  are  inhabited,  although  they  move  in  nearly 
the  sjkme  plane  as  thu  Earth,  and,  like  it,  rotate  on  their 
axes,  and  have  alternate  djiy  and  niglit,  and  prolmbly  sea- 
sons more  or  less  varied.  According  as  they  are  nearer  or 
more  distiint  than  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  they  require 
less  or  more  time  to  move  round  the  Sun. 

Comets  are  luminous  bodies  which  move  through  space 
with  iuuuense  velocity.  They  generally  n  ove  on  a  diiferent 
plane  from  the  Rirth  and  tlie  other  planets,  and  have  an 
erratic  course,  not  in  a  circle,  like  the  planets,  but  at  one 
time  comparatively  near,  and  at  another  being  very  far  from 
the  ''  an. 

The  Moon  is  the  attendant  or  satellite  of  the  Earth. 
Were  the  Earth  to  remain  still,  the  Moon  would  revolve 
round  it  in  27J  days ;  but  as  the  Ejirth  is  continually 
moving,  the  Moon  recjuires  29i  days  to  complete  its  revolu- 
tion. ITie  Moon  is  about  one  forty-ninth  part  the  size  of 
the  Earth,  and  is  distant  from  it  240,000  miles. 

The  ^-Twn  derives  its  light  from  the  Sun;  and  as  the 
Earth  soiu<  times  comes  directly  between  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon,  ib  then  casts  a  shadow  on  the  Moon's  surface.  Tliis 
is  cHad  an  Eclipse  of  'lie  Moon,  or  a  Ivnar  eclipse. 

j.i»e  Moon  alsii  m  its  course  round  the  Earth,  sometimes 
conies  din  'y  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  and  hides 
for  a  t'  lie  riie  whole  or  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Sun  fron> 
our  siglit.  This  is  called  an  Eclij^se  of  the  Sun,  or  a  sdur 
eclipse. 

As  the  Moon  does  ni.i.  move  round  t^e  Earth  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  Earth  does  round  th*.  Sun,  eclipses  coiiij  nra- 
tively  seldom  occur.  There  are  from  two  to  five  solar 
eclipses  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  there  may  be  thi-ee  lunar 
eclipses,  and  sometimes  none.  As,  however,  lunar  eclipses 
are  visible  to  a  whole  hemisphere  at  once,  and  solar  eclipses 
only  to  a  part.,  tlie  latter,  though  happening  oftener,  are  less 
frequently  seen. 

Besides  the  planets,  there  are  multitudes  of  Fixed  stum, 
far  beyond  the  system  of  wliich  our  Sun  is  the  ct  ntre,  and 
jwwerful  telescopes  reveal  many  more  which  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  sliine  by  their  own  light,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  suns,  perhajis  the  centres  of  other  systems 
as  extensive  as  that  in  which  the  Earth  is  pljiced.  The 
nearest  of  these  Fixed  Stars  is  about  2(K),000  times  iMoi-o 
distant  tliaii  the  Sun. 


THE   TEnitESTUIAIi  GLOBE. 

The  terrestrial  fflobe  is  a  represenbition  of  the  Earth, 
showing  its  approximate  form,  the  outlines  nf  the  continents, 
oce.ins,  and  minor  divisions  of  the  land  and  water  upoii  its 
surface,  the  principal  mountjiin  ranges,  rivers,  and  otlier 
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physical  features,  and  usually  the  political  divisions,  chief 
towns,  etc.  By  means  of  its  rotiition  on  an  axis,  the  circles 
in  which  it  is  supported,  and  those  drawn  upon  its  surface,  it 
also  enables  us  to  illustrate  many  principles  respecting  day 
and  night,  the  seasons,  the  relative  position  of  places,  etc. 

The  brass  circle  to  which  the  axis  of  the  globe  is  attached, 
and  within  which  the  globe  may  bo  made  to  rotate,  is  termed 
the  UnivorHul  Mnrldinn,  becau,se  wo  may  use  it  to  repre- 
iienb  the  meridian  of  any  place  that  is  brouglit  under  it. 
The  inner  edge  of  one  of  tho  flat  faces  of  this  brass  circle 
is  divided  into  degrees  and  j)arts  of  a  degree,  which  are 
numbered  by  cpiadrants  in  a  pecidiar  way.  I'lace  the  North 
Polo  uppermost,  with  the  graduated  face  of  the  braxen 
inerldinn  toward  you,  and  you  will  find  that  on  the  left  side 
the  degrees  are  numbered  from  0"  at  the  Equator,  both  ways 
toward  the  Poles;  wliile  on  the  right  side  they  are  num- 
bered from  each  I'olo  toward  tho  Ecjuator.  [The  left  side  is 
used  in  findmg  Latitude,  and  tho  right  side  in  "rectifying 
tho  globe."] 

The  broad  wooden  circle  in  which  the  brazen  meridian  is 
sup[)orteil  (and  in  which  it  may  bo  revolved  in  its  own 
plane),  is  couuuonly  tei;;<ed  tho  Wooilun  Horixon.  Its 
upper  surface  represents  the  riitional  Iiorlzon  of  any  place 
which  is  uppermost  on  tho  globe.  It  divides  tho  globo  into 
up[)er  and  lower  hemispheres.  There  are  laid  down  upon  it 
several  concentric  circles  divided  into  degrees,  niarked  oft" 
and  numbered  in  dift'erent  ways.  One  circle  is  numbered 
from  0'  at  tho  East  and  West  points  to  SM)"  at  the  North  and 
Knuth  p(jints;  this  is  the  uniplltuflu  cirolo.  Another  is 
numbered  in  just  the  reverse  way;  this  is  tlio  a/.linntli 
pirrle.  A  third  shows  the  32  polntH  of  the  roiiipnKH.  A 
fourth  repre-  uts  tho  12  nIkhk  of  (ho  Zoitlac,  each  divided 
into  .SO  degrees.  Next  to  this  there  is  anotlier  circle  divided 
into  12  parts  answering  to  the  calendar  months,  each  marked 
oft"  into  tho  proper  number  of  days,  and  so  placed  that  each 
sign  of  the  zodiac  cori'esponds  exactly  with  tho  portion  of 
the  year  during  which  tho  sun  is  in  that  sign. 

Around  each  jjoIo  there  is  usually  a  small  brass  circle 
divided  into  24  equal  parts,  representing  tlie  hours  of  tlio 
day,  wliich  are  suhdivided  into  cpiarteis  or  twelfths.  This 
is  termed  the  Hour  Clrel«.  It  turns  upon  tlie  axis  of  the 
globe,  and  is  set  to  a  given  liour  by  bringing  that  liour 
directly  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  Universal  Meridian. 
Some  glol)es  have  a  fixed  hour  circle  with  a  movable  index, 
which  nwy  be  set  opposite  any  given  hour. 

On  the  globe  itself  are  drawn  the  following  circles,  viz. : 
1.  Tho  K<|uator,  dJN  ided  into  degrees  of  longitude  and  ])arts 
of  a  degree,  and  nuiubered  both  eastward  and  wi'stward 
from  the  First  IMeridian.  It  is  also  divided,  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  line,  into  24  eipiid  parts,  to  re))resent  the  hotu-s 
of  the  day,   with  convenient   sid>divisions.      2.   The   Flmt 


Merldinn,  and  the  opposite  meridian  of  180°,  forming  a 
meridian  circle,  which  is  divided  into  degrees  of  latitude. 
3.  The  Kcllptlo,  divided  into  signs  and  degrees,  numbered 
eastward  only,  from  the  first  point  of  Aries.  [For  con- 
venience, the  ecliptic  is  made  to  cut  the  equator  at  its 
intersectio'  with  tlie  first  meridian.  Of  course,  it  has  not 
pro|)erly  any  fixed  position  on  the  earth.]  4.  The  Tropics. 
5.  The  Polar  Circles,  fi.  Parallels  of  L>atltnde,  usur.Uy 
ten  degrees  apart.  7.  Meridians,. usually  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  degrees,  answering  to  one  honr. 

On  most  globes  there  is  also  drawn  a  peculiar  diagram 
called  the  Analoniiiui,  the  object  of  which  is  to  indicate  the 
Sun's  declination  on  any  given  day,  and  the  "equation  of 
time."    (St  .  any  good  almanac.) 

With  every  globe  there  is  furnished  a  pliable  strip  of 
brass,  pivoted  to  a  clamp,  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to 
the  brazen  meridian.  It  is  graduated  in  degrees  of  the 
earth's  (or  globe's)  circumference,  numbered  from  0°  to  90° 
in  one  direction,  and  to  18°  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
properly  adjusted  at  tho  zenith  or  uppermost  point  of  the 
imiversal  meridian,  it  serves  to  measure  distances  above  or 
beh)W  the  horizon.     It  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 


PKOH1.KMS. 

I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  lonRltude  of  any  place. 

Bring  tho  given  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brazen 
meridian ;  the  degree  marked  over  it  is  the  latitude ;  and  tho 
degree  on  the  ei^uator  cut  by  the  same  edge  of  the  brazen 
meridian,  is  the  longitude. 

Exercises. — Find  tho  lat.  and  long,  of  (1)  London,  Eng., 
(2)  Ottawa,  (3)  St.  .Tohn,  (4)  Quebec,  (5)  Halifax,  (6)  Rome, 
(7)  Calcutta,  (8)  New  York. 

Ans.— (1)  61°  30'  N. ;  0°.  (2)  45°  25'  N. ;  75°  45'  W.  (3) 
45"  14'  N. ;  (56°  3'  W.  (4)  4<)°  4!>'  N. ;  71°  13'  W.  (5)  44  38 
N. ;  03°  3(5'  W.  ((>)  41°  54'  N. ;  12°  5J>'  E.  (7)  22°  30'  N. ; 
88°  20'  E.     (8)  40°  42  N. ;  74°  W. 

Find  the  lat.  and  long,  of  Jerusalem,  Rio  Janeiro,  Pekin, 
the  N(»rth  Pole,  Melbourne. 

II.  The  latitude  and  ionffitnde  nf  a  place  beinK 
nrlven,  to  fln<l  tlint   place. 

Find  the  given  longitude  on  tlie  e(|uator,  and  bring  it  to 
the  universal  meridian ;  then,  midir  the  given  latitude  on 
the  meridian  will  bo  found  the  retjuired  {ilace. 

KxerciMCH. — Find  the  places  situated  as  follows:  (1)  48° 
50'  N. ;  2°  20'  E.  (2)  38°  52'  N. ;  77°  3'  W.  (.3)  5!»°  58'  N. ; 
;5(r2(i'E.     (4)  25°  S.;  130°  W. 

Ans.— (1)  Paris,  (2)  Washington,  (3)  St.  Petersburg,  (4) 
Pitcairn  Island. 

What  places  ai-e  situated  in  lat.  0'  13'  S.,  and  long.  78"  23' 
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W.  ?  in  lat.  37°  47'  N.,  and  122°  24'  W.  ?  in  lat.  20°  IC  S., 
and  long.  57°  35'  E.  ? 

Note. — The  diiference  of  latitude  between  two  places  on 
the  same  side  of  the  e<iuat<jr,  and  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  two  places  on  the  sjinie  side  of  the  first  meridian, 
will  evidently  be  found  by  subtraction.  The  difference  of 
latitude  or  of  longitude  between  two  places  on  opposite  sides 
of  those  lines  respectively  will  he  found  liy  addition.  Ex. — 
The  diff.  of  lat.  between  New  York  and  Calcutta  is  18°  7', 
and  the  diff.  of  long,  is  1(52°  20'. 

III.  To  And  the  distance  between  any  two  places. 

Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  places,  and  note 
the  number  of  degrees  between  them ;  nmltiply  by  69'1  for 
statute  miles,  or  by  60  for  geographical  miles. 

Note. — Fo.r  distances  greater  than  100  degree^,,  or  in  any 
case,  a  straight  strip  of  paper  may  be  used,  marking  the 
distance  on  the  edge,  and  then  ajjplying  the  strip  to  the 
equator  to  ascertain  the  number  of  degrees. 

Exorcises. — How  many  miles  is  it  in  a  direct  line  (1)  from 
Quebec  to  Rio  Janeiro  ?  (2)  frf)m  Halifax  to  Montreal  i  (3) 
from  London  to  the  Cajje  of  Good  Hope  ?  (4)  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  Barbadoes,  and  thence  to 
St.  John. 

Ans.— (1)  5115  miles.     (2)  45)0  miles.     (3)  6098  miles. 

IV.  To  find  the  antipodes  of  a  driven  place. 

Set  the  poles  of  the  globe  in  the  horizon,  in  order  to  use 
the  wooden  horizon  instead  of  the  brass  meridian ;  bring  the 
given  place  to  the  eastern  edge  t>f  the  horizon,  and  find  its 
latitude,  which  will  be  the  immber  of  degrees  it  is  north  or 
south  of  the  East  point  of  the  horizon.  The  antipodes  will 
bo  found  the  same  number  of  degrees  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  West  point. 

Note. — Antipodes  have  the  same  latitude  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  e(|uator,  and  differ  in  longitude  by  180  ;  hence  when 
it  is  a  winter  day  at  a  given  place  it  is  a  summer  night  at  the 
antipodes,  and  vice  versa. 

ExerelscH. — Find  tlio  antipodes  of  tlio  following  places; 
(1)  London,  (2)  .Singapore,  (.'I)  Cape  Horn,  (4)  Lisbon. 

Ans. — (1)  Antipodes  Island  (nearly),  (2)  Mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  (3)  East  of  Lake  Baikal. 

V.  To  And  the  lonffth  of  a  dcfri'ce  of  longitude  In 
any  Klvun  latttufle. 

Witli  the  ((uadrant  of  altitude  or  otherwise,  find  tlie  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  tlie  earth's  circumference  between  any  two 
consecutive  meridians,  along  the  given  paralhd  of  latitude. 
This  diHt^ineo  being  ecpial  to  ir'  of  longitude,  divide  the 
number  found  by  15,  and  multiply  by  0U"1,  to  reduce  tlio 
iHiHult  to  statute  miles. 


VI.  The  hour  at  any  place  being  given,  to  find  what 
hour  It  la  then  at  any  other  place. 

Bring  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  given  to  the  universal 
meridian,  set  the  hour  circle  or  index  to  the  given  time; 
turn  the  globe  until  the  other  place  comes  to  the  meridian ; 
the  required  time  will  then  be  found  on  the  hour  circle 
under  the  meridian  or  under  the  index. 

Note. — It  should  be  remembered  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
at  places  east  of  us  (or  of  any  given  place)  the  hour  is  later 
in  the  day,  and  at  places  west  of  us  the  hour  is  earlier.  But 
this  is  modified  in  many  cases  by  the  position  with  reference 
to  the  day  line. 

Exerclb"?B. — Verify  any  of  the  numbers  in  the  following 
table. 

TABLK    SHOWINlJ   TUB    LENOTIl    OK    A    DEOREK    OF 
LON<(ITri>E    IN    lUKFERENT    LATITIDES. 


Dkokkfi  ok 

.StATI'TK 

Dkiihkk  ok 

Statitk 

Latiti-dI';. 

.Mlt.KS. 

l.ATITIDK. 

Mll.KH. 

0 

(t!>l 

50 

44-5 

5 

(i8-8 

55 

.39-7 

10 

«8-l 

(iO 

.34  0 

ir> 

6(>-8 

05 

29-3 

20 

05  0 

70 

23-7 

25 

62-7 

75 

17-9 

;«i 

59  0 

80 

12  0 

;{5 

5(i7 

85 

00 

40 

5.3  0 

90 

0  0 

45 

48-9 

The  <lHy  line  is  the  line  at  which  each  day  begins  oii  the 
earth.  It  is  located  by  geographers  with  a  view  to  general 
convenience.  Passing  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  1)y  liehring 
Strait,  it  goes  through  the  Pacific  Ocean,  first  in  a  south- 
westerly directitm,  afterwards  south-easterly,  passing  to  the 
west  of  islands  who.so  reckoning  of  days  agrees  with  that  in 
America,  and  to  the  east  of  .islajuls  whose  reckoning  of  days 
agrees  with  that  in  Asia.  Thus,  when  it  is  10  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning  at  Honolidn,  it  is  30  minutes  past  10  o'clock 
nil  Monday  morning  at  Tahiti,  tliese  places  being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  thiy  line,  and  the  former  having  received  its 
calendar  from  America. 

Ext'relHOH, 

(J|VK\    I'r.AcK    AND  I'l.ACK   AT   WHICH  ANNWKII - 

TiMK.  TiMK   IM   lIKiirillKll.  UkijI  IIIKP  TlMK. 

London,  (i.B.,    12  noon,  Sydney.  N.S.VV.,  10  Ins.  5  m.  p.m. 
Montreal,  7  p.m.,  San  Francisco,      3  hrs.  45  m.  p.m. 

Edinbiu-gh,  12  midnight,  I^ima,  7  )irs.    5  m.  p.m. 

Halifax,  9  a.m.,  <  >tt-awa,  8  hrs.  12  m.  a.m. 

St.  .lohn,  (i  a.m.,  Hong  Kong,         5  hrs.  59  m.  p.m. 

Sunday.  Sunday. 
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At  the  present  time,  what  o'clock  is  it  at  Vienna,  Chicago, 
Madras,  Cape  Town,  and  Yeddo  ? 

YII.  To  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  any 
place. 

Set  the  nearest  pole  (that  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator) 
as  many  degrees  above  the  corresponding  side  oi  the  wooden 
horizon  (the  side  marked  North  or  Soutli,  as  the  case  may 
be)  as  are  etiual  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Note. — Reotlfylnsr  the  globe  means  placing  it  rightly 
for  using  the  wooden  horizon  as  the  rational  horizon  oi  the 
given  place.  When  the  pole  is  set  at  the  proper  elevation, 
and  the  place  brought  to  the  meridian,  the  place  will  bo  at 
the  uppermost  point  of  the  globe,  and  the  rati(mal  horizon 
of  the  place  will  bo  represented  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wooden  circle. 

ExvrolfieB. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  any  of 
t)ie  places  named  under  Problems  I.  and  II. 

YIII.  To  And  the  declination  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
plaooB  to  which  he  ia  vortical  at  noon,  on  any  given 
day  In  the  year. 

Find  the  given  month  and  day  on  the  wooden  horizon, 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  adjoining  circle,  will  be  found  the 
sign  of  the  zodiac  and  the  degree  of  the  sign  in  which  tlie 
sun  is  on  that  day.  [This  is  called  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic]  Find  the  same  sign  and  degree  on  the  ecliptic  on 
the  globe,  bring  it  to  the  universal  meridian,  and  observe 
the  degree  marked  over  it:  this  will  be  tlie  sun's  declination, 
or  distance  from  the  ecjuator.  Turn  tlie  globe,  and  all  the 
places  which  j)ass  under  that  degree  will  have  the  sun  verti- 
cal at  nooJi  on  the  given  day. 

Note. — The  sun's  place  in  the  ecli|)tic  i .,  of  course,  in  the 
heavens  and  not  on  the  earth,  and  hence  it  has  no  relation 
to  ))laces  on  the  terrestrial  glol)e,  other  than  that  which 
enables  us  to  find  tlie  j)laceH  at  whicli  the  sun  is  vertical. 

KxerclNON. — Find  the  sun's  place  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
the  2(ttli  of  March,  and  tlie  21st .of  June. 

Ann. — Capricornus,  10°  16';  Pisces,  •'JO";  Gemini,  lU)". 

What  is  the  sun's  declination  on  (1)  tlie  2',M  of  Septem- 
ber, (2)  the  loth  of  February,  {li)  the  7tli  of  May,  (4)  the 
20th  of  August. 

An..— (I)  0".  (2)  14^^  S.,  (;i)  l((f  N. 

Find  some  places  at  which  the  sun  will  be  in  tlu;  /.enilli  iit 
noon  on  the  7th  of  May. 

IX.  'I'o  find  the  hour  at  which  the  hum  rlHON  and  pictN 
at  a  tflven  place  on  a  given  day  (the  place  not  hcing  In 
the  frigid  iconcH). 

Rectify  the  glolte  for  the  latitude  of  the  jdace;  find  the 
sun's  plac«)  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day  anil  bring  it  to 
the  meridian;  set  tlio  hour  circle  to  XII;  then  turn  tlie 


globe  till  the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
wooden  horizon,  and  the  hour  cii'cle  will  show  the  time  of 
sunrise ;  bring  the  sun's  place  to  the  western  horizon,  and 
the  hour  circle  will  show  the  time  of  sunset. 

Note.—  Double  the  hour  of  sunset  gives  the  length  of  the 
d.iy ;  double  the  hour  of  sunrise  gives  the  length  of  the  night. 

The  number  of  degrees  on  the  horizon  from  the  east  jioin^ 
to  the  point  where  the  sun  rises,  or  from  the  west  point  to 
the  point  where  the  sun  sets,  is  called  the  amplitude  of 
the  sun. 

ExcrclftcH. — Find  the  hour  of  sunrise  and  sunset  (1)  at 
Halifa.x  on  the  21st  of  June,  (2)  at  London  on  the  2l8t  of 
December,  (3)  at  Gi'oralbir  on  the  15th  of  .June,  (4)  at 
Mexico  im  the  1st  of  September,  (6)  at  Paris  on  the  15th 
of  August. 

Ans.— (1)  Rises,  4h.  14m. ;  sets,  7h.  48m.  (2)  Rises,  7h. 
45m. ;  sets,  4h.  15m.     Qi)  Rises,  4h.  45m. ;  sets,  7h.  loin. 

X.  To  And  the  beginning  of  morning  twilight  and 
the  end  of  evening  twilight,  at  a  given  place,  on  a 
given  day. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring  the 
sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  given  day  to  the  brass 
meridian;  set  the  hour  circle  to  XII;  fix  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  on  the  bra.ss  meridian  at  its  highest  point,  wliich 
will  be  directly  over  the  given  latitude ;  turn  the  globe  east- 
ward until  the  sun's  place  will  ctiincide  with  a  point  on  the 
((uadrant  of  altitude  18  degrees  below  the  horizon:  the  hour 
circle  will  then  show  the  time  at  which  morning  twilight 
begins.  Tlie  end  of  evening  twilight  may  be  found  in  a 
similar  manner  by  turning  the  glolie  westward. 

Note. — The  duration  of  twilight  is  ilio  length  of  time  from 
sunset  to  the  end  of  twilight,  or  in  the  morning  from  dawn 
to  sunrise. 

ExcrcUcii.— Find  the  duration  of  twilight  on  the  23rd  of 
Se|itember,  21st  oi  December,  and  21st  of  June,  at  (1)  tho 
P](luator,  (2)  the  parallel  of  45"  N.,  and  (li)  tho  Arctic  Circle; 
also  (4)  at  Moscow  on  the  20th  of  August. 

AnH.-Septeiiiber2;i:  (1)  111.  12m.  ;  (2)  Ih.  30m.  ;  (3)  3h. 
15m.     August  20:  (4)  3hrs. 

\I.  To  find  the  altitude  of  the  huh  at  noon  at  a  given 
place,  on  a  given  day. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place;  bring  tho 
Kun's  place  in  tlie  eclijitic  for  the  given  day  to  the  univwrsal 
iiK^ridian;  tho  numbei  of  degrees  on  tho  meridian  between 
the  smis  place  and  the  horizon  will  bo  the  sun's  meridian 
altitude. 

KxcrclMCH.  Find  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  (1)  at 
Loniloii  on  the  lltli  of  .laimary,  (2)  at  Pekin  on  tiio  4th  of 
.July,  (3)  at  Constant inople  on  the  Hth  of  November,  (4)  at 
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Fredericton  on  the  25th  of  December  and  on  the  2l8t  of 
June. 

An».-(l)16r,  (2)7.r,  (3)32r. 

XII.  Any  place  In  the  North  Frlgrld  Zone  buinfc 
gftven,  to  flnil  how  loniar  the  sun  shineH  there  -without 
HettingTt  and  how  loni?  he  Is  below  the  horizon  without 
rising:. 

Subtract  the  latitude  of  the  place  from  fK)' ;  the  remainder 
is  the  sun's  declination  north  when  the  longest  day  begins 
and  ends,  or  his  declination  south  when  the  longest  niglit 
begins  and  ends.  Find  these  declinations  (or  latitudes)  on 
the  brass  meridian,  and  by  turning  the  ghjbe  find  the  tour 
])oint8  on  the  ecliptic  which  Rgree  with  them,  observing  in 
each  case  the  sign  and  dogioe  of  the  ecliptic.  Then  find,  on 
the  wooden  horizon,  the  days  corresponding  to  these  four 
points.  The  days  answering  to  the  sun's  place  west  and 
east  of  0°  Cancer  are  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
longest  day ;  the  days  answering  to  the  sun's  place  west  and 
east  of  0°  Capricomus  are  the  commencement  and  close  of 
the  longest  night. 

Note. — No  day  nor  night  other  than  the  longest  exceeds 
24  hours  in  length. 

Exercises. — Find  the  length  of  the  longest  day  (1)  at 
Cape  North  in  Norway,  and  (2)  at  the  northern  point  of 
Nova  Zembla;  also  of  the  longest  night  (3)  at  Melville 
Island,  75"  N.  lat.,  and  (4)  at  87"  N. 

Ans.— (1)  May  15  to  July  29—70  days;  (2)  April  25  to 
August  19 — 117  days ;  (3)  November  3  to  February  8. 


NATURAL   PHENOMENA. 

The  Earth  is  surrounded  by  a  transparent  fluid  called  the 
air  or  atmosjihere,  which  moves  with  it,  and  extends  to  iv 
lieight  of  about  100  miles.  Close  to  the  Earth  it  is  com- 
paratively dense,  becoming  thinner  as  we  ascend. 

Heat  and  cold  are  produced  according  as  the  Sun's  rays 
shine  vertically  or  obliquely  on  the  Earth's  surface,  and  also 
vary  according  to  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  heat  or  cold  of  the  atmosphere  is  called  the  temperature. 

In  the  tropics,  where  the  Sun's  rays  strike  the  Earth  verti- 
cally, it  is  hottest ;  and  within  the  polar  circles,  wliere  the 
rays  strike  most  oblitjuely,  it  is  coldest.    (See  diagram  below.) 

But  as  the  air  becomes  thinner  as  we  ascend,  the  Sun's 
rays  gradually  lose  their  power,  so  that  even  in  the  tropics 
there  is  on  the  mountains  a  height  alx)ve  which  snow  will 
not  melt.  This  is  called  the  snow-line.  This  line  gradually 
decreases  in  height  as  we  approach  the  poles.  At  the 
Ecjuator  the  snow-line  is  1(),000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  New  Brunswick  it  is  about  6,000  feet;  and, 
were  there  very  high  mounbiins  in  the  country,  their  sum- 
mits above  that  height  would  be  perpetually  covered  with 
snow. 

The  atmosphere  is  never  at  rest,  the  particles  of  which  it 
is  composed  being  moved  about  by  the  influence  of  heat  and 
cold,  thus  forming  winds.  Several  contrary  currents  of 
wind  may  oc(*ur  one  above  the  other,  as  when  we  see  the 
clouds  moving  in  a  different  directicm  fn)m  the  wind  on  the 
surface  of  the  eartli.  When  the  winds  move  rapidly  they 
cause  hurricanes  and  storms. 
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NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 


"Winds  have  a  purifying  effect  on  the  atmosphere ;  they 
dissipate  unhealthy  exlialationtt ;  they  transport  vapors  from 
the  sea,  to  moisten  and  fertilize  the  land;  they  carry  the 
seeds  of  plants  far  and  wide,  and  thus  extend  the  enii)ire  of 
vegetation;  finally,  they  waft  our  ships,  and  are  in  some 
countries  made  available  as  a  niotive-iK)wer  for  machinery. 
Amtjng  the  most  common  periodical  and  local  winds  are  land 
and  sea  breezes.  The  land  receiving  more  heat  than  the  sea 
from  the  Sun's  rays  during  the  day,  a  bree/e  sets  in  from 
the  sea  early  in  the  forenoon  and  continues  till  about  sunset. 
Soon  after  this  the  land,  owing  to  the  nuliatiou  of  its  heat, 
becomes  cooler  than  the  water,  and  a  breeze  sets  in  from  the 
land  which  continues  till  sunrise." — Ofniell. 


wear  away  in  their  course  the  rocks,  and  dissolve  the  salt 
which  tliey  contain.  The  accumulation  of  this,  and  the 
continuous  evaporation,  cause  the  strong  saltness  of  the 
ocean. 

The  principal  current  in  the  ocean  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  flows  frftm  east  to  west  in 
the  Tropics  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
then  skirts  the  shore  of  North  America  as  far  as  Newfound- 
land, whence  it  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic  and  divides  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  laves  the  shores  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Norway,  while  the  other,  passing  the  Azores, 
flows  south  till  it  once  more  reaches  the  great  equatorial 
current  which  gave  it  origin.     The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
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In  tlio  Torrid  Zone,  the  Ejist  or  Trade  Winds  prevail 
tliroughout  the  year,  and  oj>|M>site  cuiTents  prevail  in  the 
Temperate  Zones.  In  the  Nortli  Temperate  Zone  the  preva- 
kiut  winds  are  fro>ii  the  sojith-west,  and  in  the  South  Tem- 
perate Zone  from  the  north-west. 

Periodical  winds  blow  in  different  jmrts  of  the  world, 
08  the  Monsoon  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
Typhoon  in  tlie  Cliina  S'.-a ;  tlie  Sir<K'co,  Siinooiii,  and  Har- 
Inattan  from  the  Imriiing  deserts  of  .\friea  and  Arabia;  and 
the  Chinook  in  Western  Canada. 

Tiio  ocean,  like  the  air,  is  never  at  rest,  being  subject  to 
similar  influences  ;  heat  and  cold  priNlucing  currents,  winds 
Mroducing  waves,  and  tlie  attntction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
,)roducing  tides.     The  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  into  it 


is  nuicli  warmer  than  that  through  which  it  flows,  and  the 
rate  of  its  current  varies  from  two  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  tides  are  |)rinci[)ally  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the 
Moon.  The  water  being  composed  of  particles  more  easily 
moved  than  the  land,  is  drawn  towards  the  Moon  as  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  is  thus  raised  in  one  j)lace 
and  lowered  in  another.  This  is  called  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.  Spring  or  high  tides  are  caused  by  the  joint  attrac- 
tion of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  neap  or  low  tides  by  their 
attraction  in  opposite  directions.     (See  diagram,  page  15.) 

The  heat  of  the  Sun's  rays  acting  on  the  water  forms 
vapor,  which,  lieing  lighter  than  the  air,  gradually  ascends. 
It  is  generally  invisible,  and  is  carried  ahmg  by  the  winds 
until  the  teiniieraturo  of  the  air  becomes  colder,   then  it 
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condenses  and  forms  clouds,  and  eventually  falls  to  the 
Earth  in  the  shape  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  Fogs  or  mists  are 
clouds  resting  on  the  Earth's  surface.  ^ 

The  rainfall  on  different  parts  of  the  globe  varies  gener- 
ally in  proportion  to  the  heat ;  it  is  greatest  in  those  regions 
where  the  evai)oration  is  excessive.  A  little  north  of  the 
Eciuator  there  is  a  region  of  almost  continual  rain.  Most  of 
the  moisture  precipitated  from  the  air  is  not  at  once  evapo- 
rated, but  either  sinks  into  the  earth  or  is  collected  into 
brooks  and  rivers,  and  so  passes  to  the  sea. 


towTiBt 


according  as  they  are  warm  or  cold.  The  altitude  of  a  place 
also  affects  its  temperature.  High  mountains  or  elevated 
plains,  even  in  the  Tt)rrid  Zone,  liavo  a  cold  or  cool  climate. 
When  a  country  is  covered  with  forests  its  temi>erature  is 
found  to  be  about  10"  colder  than  when  well  cleared  and 
cultivated,  as  the  trees  prevent  the  Sun's  rays  from  reaching 
the  ground,  which  thus  remains  colder  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  accord- 
ingly lowei'ed. 


Sprimo  Tides  :  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  exerted  in  the  same  line. 
In  both  fl(fures  tlie  water  is  represented  by  the  shaded  ,)ortions. 


HiohTide 


NOOH  IN    9UADIIATUIII 

NkapTu>K8:  attraction  of  moon  and  mm  at  rijjlit  angles;  the  moon  tide 
bcint;  hijfhtr  than  the  sun  tide. 

The  water  that  sinks  beneath  the  surface  passes  through 
the  soil  until  it  reaches  some  impenetrable  layer  of  stone  or 
clay,  along  which  it  flows  until  it  rises  again  to  the  surface 
as  a  Hprinisr.  In  its  progress  the  water  sometimes  jjasses 
through  earth  or  rock  containing  iron  or  other  minenils, 
with  which  it  becomes  impregnated,  and  appears  as  a 
mineral  spring. 

Some  Hj)rings,  coming  from  ccmsiderablo  depths,  are  warm, 
hot,  or  even  1)oiliug;  tlusir  lieat  is  attril)utable  in  some  cii.si's 
to  volcanic,  and  in  other  ca.ses  to  chemical,  action,  and  are 
called  hot  NprlitffN  i  when  tliey  gush  to  a  oonsidi'rable  liciglit 
at  intervals,  they  ar6  known  as  iji'ijhitk.  (Sue  illustration, 
page  18.) 

The  climate  of  a  country  is  understood  to  mean  tlie  tcm- 
perature  and  dryness,  or  moisture,  of  the  atmos]»lu<re. 

The  climate  is  intluenced  by  various  eireumstances  ;  such 
as  tlie  prevalence  of  hot  or  cold  winds,  and  tlie  clearness  or 
cloudine.ss  of  the  sky ;  or  the  proximity  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  which,  not  being  so  susceptible  of  change  as  the 
atmosphere,  makes  the  neighboring  laiuls  warmer  or  eoldur 


VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

The  surface  of  the  Earth  is  supposed  to  bo  a  crust  sur- 
rounding a  central  mass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  heat  is 
found  to  increase  one  degree  for  every  fifty-five  feet  of 
depth.  The  action  of  this  intensely  heated  interior  on  the 
solid  crust  surrounding  it  manifests  itself  in  Volcanoes  and 
Earthf[uakes. 

Volcanoes  are 

mountiiins,  general- 
ly conical  in  shape, 
whicii  send  foi-th 
smoke  and  flames, 
and  sometimes 
streams  of  red-hot 
stones  and  aslies. 
The  opening  which 
ejects  these  sub- 
stances is  called  the 
crater. 

An  Eruption  is  generally  preceded  by  rumbling  noises 
and  slight  tremors  of  the  Earth ;  then  steam  and  gases  are 
given  off  in  great  <piantities,  with  a  loud  report,  as  of  distiint 
cannon.  Liva  ri.ses  in  the  crater,  and  either  Hows  over  its 
edges  or  forces  its  way  th.rough  tlio  mountain-side,  and 
pours  down  in  great  streams  into  the  neighboring  valleys. 
Inniien.se  rocks  are  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air. 
Showrs  ot  a.shes  ob.sciire  the  heavens  and  settle  upon  the 
coinitry  for  miles  around.  Many  of  the  volcanoes  of  the 
globe  are  situated  on  a  comparatively  narrow  band,  sur- 
rounding the  I'acitic  Ocean. 

i:arth<|niikcN  are  indicated  by  tremblings  of  the  Earth's 
crust;  when  severe  they  biiisfc  the  gioiind  open,  throw 
down  trees  and  Imildings,  and  bury  hundreds  and  .sonictimes 
thousands  of  people  in  the  ruins.  Martli(|uakes  are  most 
common  in  or  near  those  countries  where  active  volcanoes 
exist. 


.>IIM':itAI.H. 

in  the  Earth's  crust  are  fouiiil  many  valuable  minerals, 
the  principal  of  whicli  are: 

Iron,  tlie  most  useful  metal.     This  is  found  in  L'anmla, 
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PLANTS— ANIMALS. 


the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Russia,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

Copper  Ls  found  in  Canada,  tlie  I'nited  Stjites,  Chili, 
Australia,  Norway,  and  other  countries. 

Tin  is  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  and  in 
Malaoca  and  Australia. 

Zinc  is  found  in  Ontario,  Prussia,  Belgium,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

licud  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Stites. 

Gold,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  is 
useful  chiefly  for  ci>inage,  and  is  most 
abundant    in    Australia,    California, 
aid     British     Columbia.      It    is 
iound  also  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova     Scotia,      and     other 
jdaces.      More    than    (me 
hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  value  are  mined 
annually. 

Platinnin,  rarest  of 
all    metjils,    is   found 
chiefly    in    the    Ural 
Mountjiins,  it  is  also 
found  in  Onbirio. 

Silver    is    mined 
chiefly  hi  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia,    Nevada,    and 
South  America,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior in  Ontario,  and  in 
Norway,  Russia,  and  Hun 
gary,  in  Europe. 

Mcrt'ury,    or    ipiicksilver,    is 
fo\ind    in    California,    Spain,    and 
South  America. 

KU'kel  is  a  brilliant  ductile  metal,  largely 
iiscd  for  coinage.     It  is  found  jtrincipally  in  Ontario,  Eng- 
land, Saxony,  France,  and  New  Caledonia. 

Antimony  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  generally  used  for 
alloying.  It  is  found  principally  in  Borneo;  Quebec  also 
yields  some. 

Coal  is  a  valuable  mineral,  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant for  adding  to  the  wealth  of  a  country.  It  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Great  Bribiin  and  the 
I'nited  States,  and  largely  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Vancouver  Island,  and  elsewhere. 

Nnlpliiir  is  found  chiefly  in  volcanic  districts. 

Halt:  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  in  the 


various  forms  of  mines,  mountains,  plains,  and  springs,  and 
is  also  produced  by  the  evajwration  of  sea-water. 

Other  minerals  are  numerous,  but  are  of  less  importance. 


PLANTS. 

Plants  are  found  adapted  to  every  climate,  soil,  and 
locality,  and  flourish  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat, 
light,  and  moisture  which  they  receive. 

In  the  Torrid  Zone  they  are  most  numerous,  and  vegeta- 
tion is  most  luxuriant.     They  become  le.ss  numerous  and 
more  stunted  as  we  approach  the  poles,  till 
even  trees    refuse    to   grow,   and    only 
mosses  or  lichens  are  found,   upon 
which  animals  subsist. 

The  Temperate  Zones  are 

distinguished  for  the  abun- 
dance of   their  fruits  and 
grains    most    useful    to 
man,  for  the  variety  and 
strength  of  the  timber 
drawn  from  their  for- 
ests, ,and    for    their 
fibrous    plants,    such 
as  cotton,   flax,   and 
hemp. 

The  Frigid  Zones 

produce  nothing  but 

mosses    and    lichens, 

except    in    the    more 

temperate  parts,  where 

a  little  barley  and  rye  are 

grown,  and  a  few  pines  and 

other  hardy  trees  are  found. 


AMMALS. 

Anininls,  like  plants,   are  to  be  found 
in  every  region,  and  adapted  to  every  climate, 
soil,  and  locality. 

Amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Torrid  Zone  animals 
attain  the  largest  size;  here,  also,  wild  animals  abound. 
The  forests  swarm  with  insects,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  bril- 
liant plumage. 

In  the  Temperate  Zones  'he  more  usefid  animals,  such 
as  the  horse,  cow,  slieep,  and  deer,  are  abundant,  and  fewer 
wild  animals  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  KrIffitI  Zone«  comparatively  few  land  animals  are 
found,  but  sea-fowl  are  very  numerous,  and  the  sea  abounds 
with  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus. 

Some  animals  are  connnon  to  ail  tiie  zones,  as  the  dog» 
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Caicahian. 


Mu.NOOLIAK. 


ArSTRALOlO  TVPK. 


Neoro. 


sheep,  and  bear ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  their  natural  covering  varies  with 
tlie  climate  of  the  zone  in  which  they 
are  found. 


MANKIND. 

Mankind  has  been  variously  classi- 
fied according  to  distinctions  of  form, 
color,  skin,  hair,  etc.  The  system  of 
Blumenbiich,  as  the  one  most  conve- 
nient for  classification,  forms  the  basis 
of  noarlyall  subsequent  schemes;  and 
is  as  follows: 

The  Caucnsinn.  including  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Europe,  witli  the  allied 


Amkkican. 


Asiatic  races,  jointly  classed  as  Indo-European;  and  also  the  I 
Semitic  races,  including  the  Arabs  and  Jews. 

The  Monsolliiii,  including  the  Chinese,  the  Tartar  tribes 
of  Central  Asia,  and  allied  races;  amoiig  these  the  Finns 
and  Lapps  of  Europe  are  endiraced. 

The  Miiliiy,  including  tlie  natives  of  the  [nniinsula  of 
Malacca,  tlie  chief  islands  of  the  Indian  Arcliipelago,  New 
Zealand,  etc. 

The  Ethiopian,  including  the  chief  nations  and  tril)cs  of 
Africa ;  and 

Tlie  AnuM'Iciin.  including  all  the  nations  and  tribes  native 
to  North  and  South  America. 

The  Papuans  and  other  islanders  are  styled  NcKrltooN, 
from  tiieir  negro-like  color  of  skin,  and  woolly  hair.  The 
Australians  are  etpially  dark,  but  with  their  hair  generally 
Htraiglit. 


STATES  OF  SOCIETY. 


A  state  of  Soolet y  is  tlie  condition  of  a  jjeople  in  respect 
to  civilization.  Tlie  principal  states  are  the  savage,  barbar- 
ous, semi-civilized,  and  tlie  civilized. 

The  SavuKu  state  is  tliat  of  a  people  who  live  in  tribes, 
and  subsist  mainly  by  hunting  and  tisiiing. 

Tlie  liarl>ari>UN  state  is  tliat  of  a  people  who  possess  flocks 
!  and  Ileitis,  and  rudely  till  tlie  soil. 

The  Seiiil-clvllixed  state  is  that  of  a  people  wlio  liave  a 
settled  soeii'ty,  live  in  towns,  jmssess  a  wi'itten  language, 
and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  meclianical 
arts. 

The  t'ivlllyieil,  or  enlightened,  state  is  the  ctmdition  of 
the  most  advanci'd  nations,  of  those  that  have  made  the 
greatest  jirogress  in  the  arts,  sciences,  morals,  and  culture. 
— Stnnton. 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  Political  Divisions  of  the  earth  nre  Empires,  King- 
doms, Principalities,  and  Republics. 

An  Empire  consists  of  several  large  countries  united 
under  the  rule  of  one  monarch,  generally  called  an  Em- 
peror. 

A  Kingrdotn,  or  Monarchy,  consists  of  one  or  more  coun- 
tries governed  by  a  King  or  Queen.  It  is  called  a  Limited 
Monarcliy  when  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  restricted  by 
law,  and  no  laws  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  and  an  Absolute  Monarchy 
when  the  will  of  the  monarch  is  supreme. 

Principalities,  Grand  Duchies,  and  Duchien  are  small 
States  governed  by  Princes,  Grand  Dukes,  and  Dukes. 

A  Republic  is  a  country  whose  chief  ruler,  generally 
called  a  President,  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  limited 
period. 

When  a  number  of  separate  States  or  Provinces,  each 
maintaining  its  own  government  and  laws,  unite  for  their 
common  interests,  and  have  one  central  and  supreme  gov- 
ernment, it  is  called  a  Confoderutlou. 

A  Colony  is  a  country  colonized  or  settled  by  immigrants 
from  a  parent  State. 

A  Dependency  is  a  country  subject  to  the  government  of 
another. 

States  or  Countries  in  Europe  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Powers,  and  are  graded  according  to  their  moral  and  politi- 


cal influence.  The  Five  Oreat  Powers  of  Europe  are 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The 
Lesser  Powers  are  ranked  according  to  their  geographical 
position  and  their  military  and  political  influence. 


POPULATION   AND  RELIGION. 

The  Population  of  the  Earth  is  estimated  at  about  1,467 
millions,  divided  as  follows : 


No 

of  persons 

Population.      to 

sq.  mile. 

N.  America  and  West  Indies 

89,250,000 

14 

S.  America  . 

36,420,000 

5 

Europe 

360,200,000 

101 

Asia     .... 

850,000,000 

57 

Africa  .... 

127,000,000 

11 

Oceania 

4,750,000 

1-4 

Polar  Regions 

300,000 

Total 

1,467,920,000 

29 

The  Inhabitants  are  divided^ 

according  to  their  religious 

belief,  into — 

Christians 

.      395,000,000 

Jews         .... 

8,500,000 

Mohammedan.. 

.      165,000,000 

Brahmins 

.      210,000,000 

Buddhists 

.      520,000,000 

Other  Religions  niul  Pagans 

.      169,420,000 

Total      . 

.  1,467,920,000 

OlYBGRS. 
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AMERICA. 


Area,  14,S-')o,000  square  mile.t,  comprishuj  two-sevenths  of  the  land  surface  of  the  ijlohe  ;  the  yreatest  Unijth  from  north  In  Honlh 
in  a  direct  line  heiwj  9,400  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  nest,  3,500  miles. 


America,  or  tlie  New  World,  the  only  great  division  of 
the  earth  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  water :  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  composed  of  two  enormous  pear-shaped  masses  of 
land,  both  widest  towards  the  north,  bvpering  to  a  point 
towards  the  scjuth,  and  joined  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

These  two  parts  are  called  respectively  North  and  South 
America. 

America  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its 
physical  features;  its  mountain  chains,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
plains  being  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  reputed  discoverer  of  this  continent  was  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  Genoese,  who  arrived  at  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
in  1492.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1498,  on  his  third  voy- 
age, that  he  reached  the  mainland  of  South  America ;  North 
America  having  been  visited  the  year  before  by  John  Cabot, 
a  Venetian  in  the  service  of  England.  The  new  continent 
was  named  after  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who,  in 
1499,  accompanied  Hojeda,  a  Spanish  commander,  as  astron- 
omer, and  wrote  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  America. 
It  is  now  known  that  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
reached  America,  the  Norsemen  made  settlements  in  Green- 
land, and  visited  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  England. 

In  shape  and  general  features  the  two  great  divisions 
resemble  eJich  other.  The  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
Americji,  and  the  Andes  of  South  America,  stretch  from 
north  to  south  through  the  whole  length  of  the  continent, 
forming  an  almost  unbroken  chain,  about  9,000  miles  in 
length.  In  both  divisions  this  chain  is  nearer  the  Pacific 
than  the  Atlantic,  and  both  have  smaller  ranges  ot  moun- 
tjiins  in  the  east,  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  continents ; 
while  the  centre,  between  the  two  ranges,  is  one  vast  j)lain. 
B()th  portions  may  be  divided  into  four  great  slopes — a 
northern,  eastern,  southeastern,  and  western ;  and  the  first 
three  are  drained  in  North  America  by  tlio  Muckonxle,  St. 
liuwrouco,  and  MIrnIhhIppI  Hlvcrft;  and  in  South  America 
by  the  Orinoco.  Amazon,  and  La  Plata  Rivers.  And 
similarly  in  both  continents,  the  sources  of  these  rivers  are 
divided  by  only  a  gentle  rise. 

The  Rivers  of  America  are  especially  remarkable  for 
their  length  and  volume  of  water,  and  also  for  the  distance 
to  which  they  are  navigable.  The  lengths  of  the  principal 
are: 
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All  of  these  I'ivers,  with  their  tributaries  (except  the  Mac- 
kenzie, which  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean),  are  navigable 
almost  to  their  sources.  This  is  owing  to  the  vast  plains 
through  which  they  flow,  and  their  very  gradual  fall  towards 
the  sea. 

Compared  with  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
America  possesses  but  a  small  extent  of  coast-line,  its  length 
being  only  43,000  miles,  or,  in  comparis(jn  with  its  size,  only 
equal  to  half  of  that  of  Europe.  The  coast  is  more  broken 
in  North  than  in  South  America.  The  latter  presents  one 
almost  unbroken  mass  of  land,  with  no  deep  indentations, 
and  but  few  islands  along  its  whole  coast. 

As  the  continent  of  America  extends  through  all  the 
zones,  its  climate  and  soil  vary  greatly.  These  will  be 
found  treated  fully  under  the  head  of  its  separate  countries. 
It  is,  however,  in  general,  more  humid  in  the  Tropics  than 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  subject  to  greater  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  the  north,  the 
frozen  mass  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  renders  it  nmch  colder  than 
in  the  same  latitude  in  Europe,  and  along  the  whole  of  the 
Western  coast  the  high  mountain  ranges  attract  the  mois- 
ture, so  that  rain  generally  prevails  there  to  a  greater  extent 
than  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

When  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  Western  continent 
under  Columbus  and  other  commanders,  they  called  the 
native  inhabitsmts  Indians,  under  the  impression  timt  they 
had  reached  the  East  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  comparatively  civilized,  had  large  towns, 
an<l  fixed  forms  of  government.  They  welcomed  the  new- 
comers, but  soon  had  reas<m  tti  repent  of  their  hos[)itaIity, 
for  the  lust  of  coiupiest,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  soon  enslaved  them  and  destroyed  their 
cities.  These  peoples  have  almost  di.sappeared,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  debased  races  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  Many 
interesting  relics  remain  to  |irove  the  great  jtrogress  in 
civilizaticm  achieved  by  the  native  races  of  Mexico  and  IV'ru. 

The  Eskimos,  a  short,  stunted  race,  occupy  the  extreme 
north,  and  sul)sist  by  hunting  and  fisliing.  The  remaining 
native  races  arc  mattered  over  the  whole  continent,  living 
by  the  chase,  and  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  diflerent 
tribes,  speaking  diflerent  languages. 
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Area,  S,200,000  sqvnre  miles;  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  inchuling  Central  America,  4^700  miles;  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  tixst,  3,200  miles;  population,  inclusive  of  Central  America  and  West  Indies,  89,250,000. 
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North  America  comprises  the  northern  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  and  is  joined  to  South  America  by  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nort;h  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Its  surface  is  divided  into  four  great  regions  by  the  grand 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  lesser  chain  of  the 
Alleghanies;  consisting  of  the  Northern  slope  tcwards  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  slope,  the  great  centra^  plain 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  <ji:lf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Eastern  slope  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocjan. 

The  Rocky  Moantalna  form  the  great  backbone,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  of  North  America,  extending  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  southward,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
continent.  The  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  chain,  although  it  is 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  high  plateaus  of  Mexico.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  rise  mostly  from  a  high  table-land,  which 
is,  in  some  places,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  occupy  a 
region  from  40  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  and  consist  in  some 
parts  of  two  or  three  parallel  ranges.  Their  highest  eleva- 
tions are  attained  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  Colorado 
—  Mounts  Brown  and  Hooker  (in  British  Columbia)  being 
about  16,000  feet  high.  The  Cordilleras  rise  still  higher, 
cemtaining  the  celebrated  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  Agua, 
and  Orizaba,  the  first  nearly  18,000  feet  high. 

Parallel  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  Pacific  coast 
are  several  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  which  have  been 
called  the  Alps  of  the  Pacific,  extending  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska,  and  terminated  by  the  lofty  volcano,  Mount  St. 
Elias,  17,5X)0  feet  high.  These  chains  are  known  by  differ- 
ent names,  as  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexico;  the  Coast 
Rangre,  anrl  the  parallel  range  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
California ;  and  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington ,  and  British  Columbia. 

The  Allegrhany  Mountains,  or  Appalachian  cluiin,  extend 
from  the  north  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  about  1,5(X)  miles  in  length.  Diflerent  portions 
of  the  same  range  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  in  Tennessee,  the  Black  Mountains  in 
North  Carolina,  the  lllue  Mountains  in  Virginia,  the  Cat- 
skill  Mountains  in  New  York,  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Vermont,  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Notre  Dame  Mountains  in  Quebec.  The  name  Alle- 
ghany belongs  properly  to  the  eastern  and  principal  range  in 


Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Their  highest  summits  are  in 
North  Carolina,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of  6,700  feet, 
but  elsewhere  they  seldom  rise  <n'er  4,000  feet. 

Owing  to  the  vast  plains  of  North  America,  and  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  land,  the  rivers  are  largo  and  numerous,  and 
navigable  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  St.. 
Lawrence,  with  the  great  lakes,  is  navigable  for  upwards 
of  2,000  miles;  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Missouri,  for 
upwards  of  4,000,  and  many  of  the  other  gieat  rivers  almost 
to  their  sources.  In  the  Great  Central  Plain  there  is  scarcely 
a  watershed  1,500  feet  alxjve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  many 
of  the  large  rivers  bike  their  rise  so  near  each  other  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  in  which  direction  the  land  slopes. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  North  America  are  i 

In  the  north,  the  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  Back  or  Oreat  Fith,  Ckurchitt^ 
Saskatchewan,  and  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  east,  the  St.  John,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Susquehanna,  Delaware, 
Potomac,  and  Savannah. 

In  the  centre  and  south,  the  Alabama,  the  Mississippi,  with  its  atfluents,. 
the  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri, Arkansas,  and  Ked  Rivers,  and  the  Aio  Grande- 
del-Sorte. 

In  the  west,  the  Colorado,  Co'umbia,  and  Fraaer. 

The    principal    Lakes   of  North    America   are   in  the 

northern  i)art,  and  are  either  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 
on  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  United  States.  They 
are — 

Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,. 
Athabasca,  Wint  'peg,  Winnipegosis,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  yipigon. 

South  of  these  the  only  lakes  worthy  of  mention  are — 

Lake  Champlain,  Just  touching  the  Canadian  frontier;  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah ;  and  Xicaragtia,  in  Central  America. 

The  outline  of  North  America  is  much  more  broken  than 
that  of  South  America,  especially  on  the  north  and  east,  but 
compared  with  the  extent  of  coast-line,  the  Islands,  Gulfs,. 
Promontories,  etc.,  are  not  numerous. 

The  principal  Islands  are  i 

In  the  north,  Greenland,  Baffin  Land,  Prince  Albert  Land,  Melrille, 
Banks,  and  Smilhaiiipton. 

In  the  west,  Vancotiver,  t^ueen  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  Baratwff,  and 
Aleutian  Isle*. 

In  the  south,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  comiir'.sinK  the 
Uahainas  and  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles. 

In  the  east,  yeir/oundland.  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Anti- 
costi,  and  Long  Islan'l, 
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The  principul  OuIfH,   liayitt  itnd  Straits  are  t 

In  the  north,  Damn  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay,  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow 
Strait,  Melrille  yoiiml.  Banks  itrnit.  Fox  Channel,  Hudson  Strait,  and 
Hudson  Bay  and  its  southern  extremity,  James  Bay. 

in  the  east,  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  Out/ of  St.  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fnndy, 
and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  the  south,  Florida  Strait,  Oiilf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  .Sea,  and   Bays 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras. 

In  the  west,  the  (Jnlf  of  California,  Juan  di  Fuca  Strait,  Oulf  of  Geonjia, 
Behring  Sea  and  Behring  Strait. 

The  principal  Capua  are  i 

In  the  east.  Farewell,  Chidley,  Charles,  Race,  Breton,  Sable,  Coil,  Hat- 
teras.  Sable  (Klorida),  Catoche,  (Jracias  a  Dios. 

In  the  west,  Corrientes,  San  Lucas,  Mendocino,  Flattery,  and  J'riiire  of 
Wales. 

In  the  north,  Lishume,  Barrow,  Bathurst,  and  Columbia. 

The  Peninsulas  of  North  America  arc  i 

In  the  east,  Labrador,  Xova  Scotia,  Florida,  and  i'ueatun. 
In  tlie  west,  AUtskri,  and  Lower  Califomia, 
In  the  north,  Boothia  and  Melville. 

North  AmericH,  owing  to  its  great  extent  from  north  to 
south,  varies  gre.itly  in  climate,  according  to  the  latitude. 
In  general,  it  averages  about  10°  liotter  in  summer  and  10' 
colder  in  winter  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  Europe.  In 
the  north  and  east  it  is  much  colder,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  frozen  Arctic  Ocean,  from  which  cold  currents 
are  continually  flowing  southward.  In  the  south  it  is  hot, 
but  varies  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  west  coast  it  is  in  general  warmer 
and  more  moist  than  in  the  east.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
about  the  centre  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  along  tlie 
Saskatchewan  Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  climate 
is  almost  the  same  as  in  Ontario,  although  10°  higher  in 
latitude,  or  nearly  700  miles  farther  north. 


The  soil  of  North  America  is  generally  rich  and  produc- 
tive, the  only  barren  parts  of  any  extent  being  the  Arctic 
Regions  and  the  desert  tracts  in  the  United  States  along 
each  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Grain,  timber,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  form  the  great  staple  products. 

Among  the  larger  wild  animals  in  North  America  are  the 
fiolar,  grizzly,  and  black  Ijcars,  wolf,  lynx,  puma  or  panther, 
moose,  deer,  walrus,  alligator,  etc. ;  smaller  fur-l>earing 
animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  otter,  mink,  marten,  seal,  and 
others,  abound  in  tlie  north.  The  great  prairies  fomierlv 
ab(junded  with  buffiilo  and  wild  fowl ;  and  in  the  south  wild 
horses  are  still  numerous.     The  sea  abounds  with  fish. 

All  the  principal  minerals  are  found  in  North  America : 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  nickel,  and  lead  being  found  m 
large  quantities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-beds  of  Norti 
America  are  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  all  the  others  in 
the  world  put  together,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  Africa. 

North  America  has  been  colonized  by  settlers  from 
Europe,  principally  from  the  British  Islands,  who,  chiefly 
within  the  last  200  years,  have  explored,  settled,  and  culti- 
vated a  territory  larger  than  Europe ;  have  built  large  cities. 
and  carry  on  an  extensive  conmierce  with  every  quarter  «f 
the  globe ;  and  are  distinguished  for  their  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  for  tl*e 
extensive  facilities  for  rapid  communication  they  possess. 
and  for  their  general  intelligence  and  cultivation. 

North   America  Is  divided  Into 


Dominion  of  Canada  aii<I  New- 
foundland. 
United  States  of  America. 


Mexico. 

Central  America. 
West  India  Islands. 


Greenlanr- 
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AXBLVLS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


1.  PfMA.     2.  Earlr.      3.  Antklopb.     4. 
RwKY MoiNTAix Goat.    5.  I.vxx.    (i.  Hockv 

MolNTAlV    SlIKW.       7.     M<X)«B.       8.    (il(IZr.I.Y 

Bkar.     i».   Sta(i.     10.   Wild  Tirkkv.     11. 

BiMD.V.       12.     MlHK    Ox.       Kl.     ElDKK    Oil  h. 

14.  AiK.  ir>.  W  iiiTB  Deak.  16.  Skal.  17. 
Walrih.  18.  Pklican.  19.  Canva.s  Back 
DrcK.    20.  Bkaver.    21.  Ottrr. 

To  the  Teacher.— The  Thima  or  CouRar,  sometimes  calle*!  the  Anieriuin  Lion, 
and  popularly  known  an  the  Painter,  was  formerly  found  as  far  north  as  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  is  now  found  no  farther  north  than  Mexico.     Ea({lcs,  of  various 
species,  are  found  in  every  part   of  the  continent.    The  Antcloiw,  or  Pron(f-horn,  ia 
found  on  the  western  plains.    The  Rot'ky  Mountain  Goat,  a  sort  of  Anteloi)e,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheeji,  or  Big-horn,  inhabit  the  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   The  L.vnx,  or  WiUl  Cat,  is  found  in  all  eastern  North  Aini-rica.    The  Moose,  or  Elk, 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  t)ccan.    The  Grizzly  Bear  is 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  south  as  Mexico.     Deer,  of  various  s|>ecies,  are  found 
in  every  part  of  the  continent.    The  Wild  Turkey  was  formerly  common  in  Ontario  and  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  esjiecially  in  the  Southern  States.    The  Bison,  or  Buffalo,  not  long 
ago  incredibly  numerous  on  all  the  northern  jirairies,  is  now  found  only  in  the  loneliest 
plains  of  the  North-west.    The  Musk  Ox,  or  Musk  Sheep,  inhabits  the  barren  plains  of  the 
far  North-west.    The  Eider  Duck,  the  Auk,  and  the  Walnis,  are  found  in  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  coast  regions  of  the  continent.    Tlie  White  Bear  ia 
found  only  on  the  shores  of  the  An^tic  Ocean.    The  Brown  Pelican  is  found  in 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies;  the   White  Pelican  in  sunnner  migrates 
from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  lake  regions  of  north-western  Canada.    The  Canvas 
Back  Duck  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  middle  Atlantic  States.    The  Beaver, 
formerly  common  throughout  all  the  northern  i)art  of  the  continent,  is  now  foimd 
chiefly  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  Canada.    The  Seal  is  found  alomf  the  coasts  of 
all  the  cold  ocean  waters  of  the  continent.    Tlie  Otter  is 
,  ^      found  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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Arf<t,  .'!,.>! '>l I, .iS,!  .si/iKnr  inilcii;  uhoiit  «n  hiny  ax  Eurap',  und  amiiirixinii  nearhj  onc-sij-teenth  jKirt  of  th'  hind  siirfuri'  of  tin- 
(jlohe.  Gnutest  extent  froin  cast  to  irvd,  J,oUO  miles,  and  from  noth  to  south,  about  .1,400  miles;  pupulution,  ahuut 
.'>, 000,000. 


Thu  Doiiiliilon  of  Cuiiiitlu  iH  buundud  on  tliu  north  by 
tho  Arctic  Ocoun  and  Baffin  Bay;  on  the  west  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  AlaHka,  l)olonging  to  tlio  United  Status,  and  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  tlie  south  by  tho  I'nitod  States,  tho  Great 
IjakoH,  and  tlio  Athmtic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  east  l)y  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Davis  Straits. 

Tliu  Doiiiinioii  of  Canada  <'om|iriHi'H  tlic  wliolo  of  llritinb  North  America, 
L'M'i-pt  Nvwfouiullum)  and  Liilirador,  aixl  cdimisU  of  tlir  I'rovincvH  of 

Ontario, 
ynolM'<', 

New  Hnniswicli, 
Nova  Scolia, 

till'  I)istri('t8  of  Ivt'i'wullii,  AKHinilioia,  SaHltatclu'Wan,  Alliprtn,  and  Atlinliawa, 
and  tlif  Norlli-wi'xt  and  Nortliiast  TiTrilorlcH.  TIickc  di«tri(lM  and  turri- 
torii!H  I'oniiirise  tin-  lands  foMncrl.v  caliiMl  tlir  lludNon  llay  TiTritory. 

The  chief  physical  features  of  the  Dominion  are  as  follows: 

In  tho  west,  the  Ilovky  MoiiiitiiliiH,  oxtendini;  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  I'nited  States,  from  norUi  to  sciuth, 
and   the  parallel   range  of   the  CiinciiiIu  MoiintaliiH,  near 


I'rincc  Kdwnrd  Inland, 

Munltolia, 

DritiHli  Coluniliia, 


tho  Pacific  Coast,  both  of  which  here  attain  their  highest 
elevations. 

In  the  centre,  tho  great  northern  slope  towards  tho  Arctic 
Ocean,  with  its  numenms  hikes,  rivers,  and  marshy  tracts, 
chiefly  drained  l)y  the  Mucki>ii/lo  and  Groiit  FUh  Itlvurs; 
and  tho  hirgo  inland  sea,  Hudson  Bay,  from  which  that  part 
of  tho  country  formerly  derived  its  name. 

In  the  east,  tho  groat  chain  of  Lakes  marking  tho  boun- 
dary between  Canada  and  the  United  St<ites,  containing 
fully  one-third  of  tlio  fresh  water  on  tho  globe,  and  form- 
ing, with  tho  niv(>r  St.  Lawrcin'o,  an  unbroken  chain  of 
water  connnunication  for  over  'i.lMK)  miles. 

In  the  eastern  and  western  jiortious  of  the  Dominion,  the 
country  is  well  wooded,  and  timber  is  lai-gely  exported;  but 
the  centre  consists  of  an  immense  tract  of  level  or  gent'y 
undulating  prairie  land,  with  only  a  few  trees  along  tho 
coui-ses  of  tho  rivei-s,  but  producing  abundance  of  nutritious 
grasses. 
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^Uthough  comprising  such  an  extensive  area,  the  settled 
portion  of  the  Dominion  is  very  small,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  seldom  exceeding  100  miles  in 
breadth,  along  the  Lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec ;  the  maritime  provinces  of  N<jva  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  parts  of 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Districts  between, 
chiefly  along  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  the 
Caniulian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  southern  part  of  Van- 
couver Island. 


lit 


lie 
Lis- 


FUR-BKARINU   AnIMALH. 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Canada  are  the  Rocky 
MountuliiH  and  tlie  Cascade  Ran,';is  in  British  Columbia ; 
the  AVotoliUh  Mountains,  botwoon  Quebec  and  the  Noi-th- 
east  Territory;  tlie  Notre  Dunie  MouiitaInN,  a  continuation 
of  the  Ap[)alachian  chain  in  Quebec;  the  liuurvntide  HIIIh, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lav;ronce ;  and  the  €ol>e<|iiiit 
Monntaliia,  in  the  north  of  Nt)va  Scotia. 

Canada  is  well  watered,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  inland  lakes.  The  rivers  are  numerous 
and  imporbmt.     The  principal  are: 

In  British  Columbia :  the  Franor  Hirer,  with  its  trlVmtarli'H,  flowing  Into 
tluiduKot  Georgia;  tiio  Skeeim  or  Siiniinon  Itiirr,  tiowiiiif  Into  I  ho  I'acillc 
Oconn  ;  and  the  Cnlviiihia  lUver,  )>aiiiiiii(r  into  the  United  Mtatps,  wlicrv  it  uIho 
flows  Into  the  I'aeific  Ocean. 

In  the  North-went  Territory  :  tliu  Mafkfiuie  Itiivr,  (orniud,  under  the 
name  ot  Slnne  JUivr,\<y  the  junction  of  the  Alhahaurn  and  I'einv  Itiivm, 
llowlnif  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a  course  of  ulniut  'i.WKI  niileH  ;  the  Cnp/ifr- 
mini',  and  llxi-'c  or  dmtt  h\'»h  Ki'ivi-k,  also  tlowinir  Into  the  Ai-cllc  Ocean  ;  llu 
Satikalchfwan,  Amiinibuine,  and  lieil  Jtivurx,  llowlnKlnto  \Mku  Wituilpe);,  and 


thenee  as  the  A'c'son  River,  into  Hudson  Bay;  the  Churchill,  Severn  and 
Albaiiji  lliivin,  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay. 

In  Ontario  and  (ji:ebee  :  the  St.  Lmerence,  draining  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  I.awrence,  with  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Ottawa, 
St.  Maurice,  and  Sagueiiay. 

In  \ew  Brunswick :  the  Si.  John,  rising  in  the  United  States,  and  flowing 
into  the  Bay  of  Kiuuly  ;  and  the  liestigouche  and  Miramiehi,  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  principal  Lakes  of  Canada  are  i 

In  the  North-west  and  North-east  Territories :  Great  Bear,  Great  Slave, 
Atliahasca,  iVvllastun  and  Reindeer,  in  the  west ;  Miitattini  and  Clear-u-ater, 

in  the  cast. 

In  Manitoba     Wimiipeg,  Winnipegogis,  and  Manitoba. 
In  Ontario  :  Lake  of  the  H'<mig,  Huron,  Superior,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Ontario, 
Simeoc,  Xipissing,  and  Sipigon. 

Between  Ontario  and  Queltec  :  Temitcaming. 
In  Quebec :  Graixd  Lake  and  Lake  St,  John. 

The  const-line  of  Canada  is  much  broken,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  remainder  of  tlie  continent.  The 
north  shore,  owing  to  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  almost  inaccessible. 

On  the  east  aio  rrince  Edtvard,  Anticodi,  CajMi  Breton, 
anil  MiKjddh'ii  InliDulu ;  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lain'oire,  Strait  of 
Belli:  Isle,  Northuml)erlaiid  jS'/nnY,  Gut  of  Canxo,  and  Bay 

of  Fund  [I . 

On  the  north  are  Cmnberland,  So}tthnmpt(>n,  Vockhiirn, 
Melrille,  and  numerous  other  islands;  Baffin  Bay  and  Darin 
Strnit;  Barrow  and  Baid.n  Straitn,  Melville  and  Latuut.sfer 
jSfoinu/.s;  the  Gulf  of  Boatliia;  Ihtdson  Strait  and  lliid.son 
Bay,  with  its  siiutliyrn  extremity,  Jame.i  Bay. 

On  the  west  coast  are  Vaiieoiwer,  Queen  ('harlotte,  and 
nuiiiurous  other  islands  ;  J\ian  de  Faca  Strait,  the  Gulf  of 
Geuryiii,  and  Queen  ('harlottc  Sound, 

The  climate  of  Canada  is  temperate,  dry,  and  healthy, 
but  more  inclined  to  extremes  than  in  the  same  latitude 
in  Europe.  In  the  oast  it  is  colder  than  in  the  west,  the 
temi»oraturo  of  Quebec,  Northern  Ontario,  and  Manitoba 
being  colder  than  tliat  of  Hritish  Columbia.  The  soil  is 
very  fruitful  in  almost  every  section.  In  the  older  provinces 
all  kinds  of  grain  are  grown  in  aliundance,  and  largely 
exiiorted  ;  while  graj)us,  melons,  peaulies,  besides  more  hardy 
fruits,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  more  soutliern  parts. 
Ontario  is  essentially  an  agricidtural  country.  In  the  other 
provinces  it  is  colder,  but  vegetation  is  very  rapid.  In 
(^)uol)ec  tlie  thermometer  sometimes  falls  in  winter  as  low 
as  .'{()'  to  40'  liejiiw  zero,  and  tlio  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by 
ice  during  live  months  of  the  year.  Although  tlie  snow  and 
ice  of  winter  form  tlie  great  highways  of  ti'attic,  esjiecially  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  still  the  people  always  look 
forward  anxiously  to  tlie  opening  of  navigation. 

Canada  is  rich  in  nilnvralN.  (iold  is  extensively  found  in 
Itritish  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  and  OnUirio;  iron  and 
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copper  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Colum- 
bia ;  silver  in  the  last  three  provinces ;  nickel  in  Ontario ; 
coal  in  Nova  Swjtia,  British  Columbia,  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritories, and  New  Brunswick ;  jjetroleum  in  Ontario  and  the 
North-west ;  salt  in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick ;  gypsum 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario;  phosphute 
of  lime  in  Ontario  and  Quebec;  asbestos  in  Quebec  and 
elsewhero. 

The  principal  Indaatrleii  are,  agriculture  in  all  the  prov- 
inces except  British  Columbia;   the  fisheries  in  all   those 
bordering  on  the  sea;    lumbering   in    Nova   Scotia,    New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario ;  min- 
ing in  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Colum- 
bia,    Manufactures  of  woollens,  iron, 
leather,    cotton,    t<jl)acct),    etc.,    are 
steadily  increasing  a.^  the  country  pro- 
gresses, 

RiillwayH,  which  in  a  new  country 
are  the  pitmeers  of  civilization,  have 
received  a  grwit  impetus  of  late  years, 
and  there  are  now  in  existence  about 
14,700  miles  of  railway  in  the  Domin- 
ion. The  principal  railway  systems 
are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  openiting 
5,540  miles  in  1891 ;  the  Grand  Trunk, 
3,143  miles;  and  Government  lines, 

including  the  Intercolonial,  1,184  miles  in  the  same  year. 
In  order  tfj  assist  navigation,  a  large  amount  has  been 
expended  on  wmals :  on  the  St.  Ijawrence  and  Ottfvwa  Rivers 
to  overcome  the  rapids ;  the  Rideau  Canal  to  connect  Lake 
Ontfii'io  with  tlie  Ottawa;  the  Welland  Canal,  to  pass  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  ami  connect  Dikes  Erie  and  Ontario;  the 
Chambly  Canal,  connecting  Ijjiko  Champlain  with  the  St. 
Lawronco;  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  connecting  Lakes 
Superior  and  Hui-on,  and  othei-s. 

The  Welland  Canal,  connecting  Liikes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is 
27  miles  long,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water. 

Quehvf,  which  is  tlie  oldest  settled  part  of  tlio  Dominion, 
is  j)eoplo(l  {irincipally  by  tlie  di'sceudants  of  the  original 
French  settlors,  some  of  wliom  are  also  to  lie  fomul  in  tlio 
other  provinces;  Ontario.  >ovu  8ootla,  New  ItiMinswIfk, 
.md  Prliico  lOtlwaril  IhIhihI,  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Tnited  Empire  Loyalists  (who  left  the  United  States  when 
those  States  became  independent),  and  by  settlers  cliietly 
from  the  Ih'itish  Islands;  Maiiltolta  and  llrltlHli  Columbia, 
and  the  districts  commonly  known  as  the  iN'oc^/i-iccs^  Trrrl- 
Uirit'H,  have  been  ])eoplod  l)nt  recently  by  settlers  from  the 
other  provinces  and  elsewhere. 

The  original  inhabitants,  the  Indians,  now  remaining, 
belong  jirincipally  to  the  Huron,  Chippewa,  Mohawk,  and 
Micinac  tribes  in  the  east;  and  to  the  Cree,  Saulteaux,  and 


Blackfeet  tribes  in  the  west.  Lands  have  been  reserved  for 
them  in  the  various  provinces,  and  in  the  more  settled  parts 
they  have  their  own  villages  and  houses,  and  cultivate  their 
own  farms. 

The  Doiiilnfon  of  Canada  Is  a  Confederation,  each  of 
the  provinces  of  which  it  is  composed  having  its  own  separ- 
ate Legislature  and  Executive  Council,  with  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  is  similar  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  on  which  it  is  modelled,  and  consists  of  the 
Sovereign  (represented  by  the  Governor-General),  and  a  Par- 


liament, consisting  of  the  House 
of  Conuuons  and  the  Senate. 

The    Oovornor-Gonoral.   who 
is  appointed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, assisted  by  a  Ministry  of  14  mem- 
l)ers,  who  must  each  have  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  are  responsible  for  the  good 
government  of  the  country. 

Tlie  IIouNo  of  Coinnions  consists  of  members  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  one  Parliament  only,  which  cannot 
exceed  five  years.  The  number  of  members  from  each  prov- 
ince is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and  provision  is  made 
for  increase  or  decrease  after  each  decennial  census,  the 
number  apjiortioned  to  Quebec  being  fixed  permanently  at 
(55,  and  made  the  basis  of  calculation. 

The  Senate  consists  of  80  members,  appointed  for  life  by 
the  Crown. 

The   niiinlier  of  Menihers  to  eaeh  Province  In  i 

CniiiiiiDiiii,        Si'iiute, 
Ontakki       ,,.■■,•.        U'2  24 

(Jt'KHKU OS  24 

Nkw  Hri'nswick  ,..-,..        10  10 

NovaHi'otia 81  10 

Manitoiia 5  !l 

liKITIHIl  COMMIIIA 0  •'! 

IMllSCK  KlIWAIUI  iHI.ANI) 0  4 

NoltTII-WKhTTKHHITUHIKH 4  2 

TlIM  UUHINION                   US  HO 
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It  requires  the  assent  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Govem- 
luent  (the  Governor-General,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Commons)  for  any  bill  to  bocome  law ;  but  tho  House  of 
Commons  alone  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  money  bills. 

The  Dominion  Government  regulates  all  matters  connected 
with  trade  and  navigation,  fisheries,  currency,  banking,  the 
customs  and  excise,  criminal  law,  militia  and  defence,  the 
l)ostal  service,  etc. ;  but  the  Provincial  Governments  have 
foutrol  of  all  local  matters. 

Tho  coiiiinerce  of  Canada  has  largely  increased,  chiefly 
within  the  last  ten  years;  the  iiiiiiurts  now  amounting  to 
about  120,000,000  doUars  yearly ;  and  the  exports,  consist- 
ing principally  of  grain  and  luml)er,  to  about  98,50<J,0<JO 
dollars. 

The  annual  reveuuc  of  the  Dominion  amounts  to  upwards 
of  .'{'.), 00(),(X)0  dollars,  and  the  expenditure-  to  about  the 
same.  Tho  debt  is  about  37,0<K),0(K)  dollars,  principally 
incurred  by  the  construction  of  public  works. 

From  tho  revenue  of  the  Dominion,  subsidies  are  paid  to 
the  Provincial  (iovernments,  which  are  as  follows: 


Ontario         . 

•ilKBKO 

New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia 

BKITIBII  COLIMBIA 
I'UINCE  EnwARD  Ikla.vd 
Manitoiia 


*l,li)0,873 
1)59,2.^3 
483,546 
432,823 
212,151 
18;{,515 
435,r)l)0 

$3,003,757 


The  system  of  ednoatlon  in  Canada  is  very  complete,  and 
is  lil)erally  supported  by  the  Provincial  Governments.  Tliere 
are  a  great  many  colleges  in  the  country,  most  of  which 
possess  University  powers. 

There  is  no  established  religion  in  Canada,  all  denoraina' 
tions  enjoying,  in  the  main,  eipial  privileges. 

Passing  over  the  discoveries  of  the  Norsemen,  from  Ice- 
land, in  the  tenth  century,  Canada,  or  rather  Newfoundland, 
was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  H'T;  and  in  l.'nJo, 
.Jacijuos  Cartier  siiiled  U[)  the  St.  LivwnMico  as  far  as  the 
Lachine  Ilapids,  and  took  jjossession  of  the  country  in  the 
iiauio  f)f  the  King  of  France.  Port  Iloyal  (now  AnuajMtliK), 
<,)uebL'c,  and  Montreal  were  „tho  first  towns  founded  by 
tlie  French,  and  settlements  were  gradually  exteniled  into 
the  country,  with  outpost«  at  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  a  few 
other  ])oints.  After  various  vicissitudes,  Quebec  was  taken 
by  the  IJritish,  under  Wolfe,  in  IT-")!);  and  in  17<i3  Canatla 
was  ceded  to  Britain;  the  population  then  amounting  to 
(>!>,(X)0.  Under  tho  treaty,  the  French  Canadians  retain 
their  own  religi(m  and  laws  (except  the  criminal  law,  which 
is  that  of  England),  and  are  guaranteed  eq  <1  rights  with 
other  British  subjects.  The  French  language,  as  well  as 
the  English,  is  still  used  in  Parliament,  and  in  all  public 
documents  of  the  Dominion  Government,  as  well  as  in  the 
Legislature  and  the  law  courts  of  Quebec.  The  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
united  under  tho  name  of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada,  on 
.July  1,  18(i7. 
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8CENB8  IN  Ontario. 


ONTAEIO. 


Area,  <thunt  222,000  square  miles;  population,  2,200,000;  persons  to  square  mile,  9. 


ri 


Ontario,  formorly  Cfillod  Upper  r»niidti,  or  Canada  West, 

CDiiiprisuH  that  portion  of  tho  Doniiiiion  of  Cfiiiadii  lying 
botween  thu  ( ►ttawa  llivor  on  tho  oast  and  tho  Lako  of  tho 
Woodn  on  tho  wont,  .lanios  Jiay  and  tlio  Albany  River  on  tho 
north,  and  tho  Groat  Lakos  on  tho  south.  It  is  dividod  into 
forty-nino  countios,  including  ono  ])roviHional  county,  and 
six  districts,  which  may  ho  classed  in  four  sections :  those 
north  of  Ijakos  Superior  and  Huron,  those  in  tho  Western 
Peninsula,  those  on  Tjake  Ontario,  and  those  on  tho  St, 
Lawrence  River. 
Tiio  DIstrlc'tH  north  of  Lakos  Superior  and  Huron  are  — 

Ih'sfn'ctn.  Chief  Tuiriis. 

|{,\iNv  liiVKR  DiHTiiicT  ....  l!at  I'()rtii);e. 

Till  .\uKii  1!av      II  ....  I'oit  .\i-tliiir,  I'ort  Williiun. 

Alquma  II  ....  Kault  Ste  Marie. 

Tlio  AVoHtcrii  ('onntlt'H,  or  those  occupying  tho  peninsula 

nearly   surrounded   by   Lakes   Ontario,    Erio,   Huron,    and 

Sinicoo,  ivro — 


Counting,  Chief  Townt. 

EsBKX     .  .  .  Sftiidwicli,  Windsor,  Anilierstburg. 

Kkn'T      .  .  .  Clmtliani,  llotliwell,  lUdsetowii. 

Eloin      .  ,  .  St.  Tlioiuas,  I'ort  Stanley,  I'ort  Burwcll,  Ayliiu'r. 

NoiU'di.K  .  .  Simcoc,  Port  I>ovcr,  I'ort  Uowan. 

HAi.niM.vxi)  .  .  C:i.viij{a,  Caledonia,  Dunnville,  Ilajft'fsvilK'. 

WKl.l.ANn  .  .  Weiland,  Tliorold,  Port  Colliorno,  Nla^raia  lulls. 

Lincoln  .  ,  St.  CatharineH,  Niapira,  Port  Dalhousk'. 

WKXTWoiiTFt  .  .  Haniilton,  IMnidas. 

Hai.tox  .  .  .  Milton,  t!oor(;elo\vn,  Oakville,  Burlington. 

I'KKi.       .  .  ,  llraniiiton,  Stroutsville,  Port  Credit. 

York      .  .  .  Toronto,  Newmarket,  Aurora. 

MidhIjKkk.v  .  .  ■London,  Stralliroy,  Parkliill,  Cilencoe. 

OxKOHi)  .  .  .  Woodstock,  Ingersoll,  Norwich,  Tilsonbiirtr. 

IlKAXT     .  .  .  Hrantford,  Pari-s. 

Pkutii     .  .  .  Stratford,  St.  Mary's,  .Mitoliell,  Listowel. 

WAiEiti.oo  .  .  Ik'iliii,  Oalt,  Preston,  Waterloo. 

Wki.linotox  .  .  (iii('l|)li,  Elora,  FerguH,  Mount  roresc. 

DiKKKiiiN  .  Oranneville. 

I.AMiiTON  .  ,  Sarnia,  Petrolia,  Point  Kdward. 

UriioN    .  .  ,  (loili'iich,  Clinton,  Seaforth. 

niiit'K     .  .  .  Walkerton,  Southampton,   Port   Elifin,   Kini'ar- 
dine. 
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Countiet.  Chief  Tmcni.     , 

Grey      .       .        .    Owen  Sound,  Durham,  Meaford. 
SiMCOB    .        .  Barrie,  ISriuItord,  Collingwood,  Orillia,  Penetan- 

guishene,  Midland. 

Central  Ooantleii,  North  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Chief  Totcns. 
Whitby,  08hawa,  Uxbridije,  Port  Perry. 
Port  Hope,  Newcastle,  Bowmanville,  Xlillhrook. 
Lindsay,  Omemec,  Bobcay;;eon. 
Cobourg,  Brighton,  Colbonie, 
Peterborough,  Ashbumham,  Hastings. 
Minden. 
Picton. 
Belleville,  Trenton,  Madoc,  Stirling,  Deseronto. 

Xapanee,  Bath,  Newburgh. 
Kingston,  Portsmouth,  Sydenham. 
Mattawa,  North  Bay. 
Parry  Sound. 
Bracebridgc,  Oravenhurst. 


Counties. 
Ontario 
Durham 
Victoria 

NORTIlUMBBRLAtn)  . 

PETERBOROl'on 

HALIBURTOS(PrOP.) 

Princr  Edward 

Hastinqb 

Lennox  and  AddinO' 

TON  . 

Frontesao     . 
nlpissino  ijistrict. 
Parry  Soi;nd  h 

Ml'SKOKA  II 


still  vast  tracts  of  unsurveyed  lands,  covered  with  the  prime- 
val forests,  where  even  the  lunihernian  does  not  poiiotrate. 
Railways  are  being  extended,  now  rofvds  opened  iiji,  and 
settlements  made  every  year,  so  that  before  long  the  favored 
portions  of  these  districts  will  probably  be  as  thickly  peopled 
as  are  some  of  the  counties. 

The  Hnrfttoe  of  Ontario  is  in  general  level,  or  gently  undu- 
lating, with  only  sufficient  rise  to  form  watershed  for  the 
rivers  flowing  north  or  south.  From  the  Niagara  River 
a  ridge  extends  westward,  at  a  short  dist^ince  from  Inike 
Ontario,  as  far  as  Hamilton,  then  turns  northward,  ter- 
minating in  the  Blue  Mountuitis,  near  CoUingwood,  on  the 
Georgian  Bay,  where  it  attains  the  highest  elevation  in 
Ontario.  A  similar  ridge  separates  the  streams  flowing 
into  Lake  Ontario  from  those  flowing  into  Liikes  Simcoe 
and  Huron.     The  north  shores  of  Ltvkes  Huron  and  Su- 
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Profile  of  tub  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tiif.  Falls  of  Montmorbncv,  Elevation  above  Sea-level,  Depth  ok  Lakes,  etc.    The  vertical  scale  is  very 
many  times  greater  than  the  horizontal,  consciiueiitly  tlie  angle  of  descent  from  lake  to  lake,  and  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  lakes,  is  greatly  exaggerated. 


Eastern  CountioH,  between  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawreiioe  Rivera. 


Counties, 
Leeds     . 
Lanark  . 
Renfrew 
Qrenville 

DlNDAS  . 

Carleton 
Stokmont 

Ilt:8SELL 

Oi.knoarrv 
Prescott 


Chi^  Toums, 
Brockville,  Gananoque. 

Perth,  Smith'f-  Falls,  Carleton  Place,  Almonte. 
Pembroke,  Renfrew,  Arnprior. 
Prescott,  Merrickville,  Kemptville. 
Xlorrisburg,  Iroijuois. 
<  )ttawa,  New  Kdinburgh. 
Cornwall. 
Kusscll. 

Alexandria,  Lancaster. 
L'Original,  Hawkesbury. 


In  the  north  and  north-westeni  parts  of  the  province  arc 


perior  are  rugged  Hn<l  precipitous.     The  Lii  Cloche  Moun- 
tains are  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

The  principal  feature  of  Ontario  is  its  great  chain  of 
liilaiul  lakoN,  forming,  witli  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  a 
continuous  water  communication  of  over  2,(HM)  miles. 
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These  liikes  now  form  the  great  highway  of  c*  iiinierco 
for  Canada  and  the  WcHtern  States  of  America,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  the  natural  outlet. 

The  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  lakes,  although 
great,  is  small  compared  with  their  area,  as  no  rivers  of 
imporbince  flow  into  them.  They  occu[)y  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  watersheds  from  which  the  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson  Bay  and  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  south 
flow ;  in  many  cases  these  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
lakes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  River,  near  Lake 
Michigan. 

Luke  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  and  is  remarkable  for  thu  extensive  iron,  copper,  and 
silver  mines  on  its  shores  ;  and  for  tlio  Pictured  Rocks,  a  high 
range  of  cliff's  of  vari- 
ous  colors,    along  its 
southern   coast.     The 
River  St,   Louis  flows 

into  it  at  the  extreme  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

west  end,  and  the  Ni-    ^K7if B^^^^^^^i  ^5S^?5V:*a 

pi(jon  liiver,  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Nipi<i<in,  flows 
into  it  from  the  north. 

At  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way by  steamboat  on 
the  lakes.  The  St. 
Mnry  River  connects 
Lake  Superior  with 
Lake  Huron,  and  near 
its  outlet  from  the  for- 
mer lake  are  the  rapids 
of  the  Saidt  Ste.  Marie, 
to  avoid  which  two  ca- 
nals have  been  made, 
one  by  the  United 
States,  and  another  by 
the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da.* The  freight  ton- 
nage carried  through  the  United  States  canal  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  altlu^ugh  tlie  latter  is  open 
throughout  the  year  and  is  used  by  ships  of  many  nations. 

Lake  Huron  is  noted  for  its  extensive  fisheries,  white  fish 

and  salmon  trout  being  cliiefly  taken;  for  its  valuable  copper 

mines;  and  for  its  numerous  islands,  of  which  the  Mani- 

to}di)i,  IsUtiids  are  the  principal.     On  the  east  is  Geonjinn 

Ba\i,  sei)arated  from  Lake  Huron  by  a  peninsula,  and  termi- 

*  The  Cnnadinii  cttiml  will  be  I'ompleted  in  18!):J.  It.  will  float  vessels  draw- 
ing sixteen  feet  of  water. 


PicTUBED  R0CK8,  Lake  Superior. 


nating  in  MatHuidnah  Buy,  Nottaivasaga  Bay,  and  Owen 
Sound.  The  Nottawasacja  Rieer  flows  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Lake  Simcoe  is  drained  into  Lake  Coiichiching, 
and  thence  into  Georgian  Bay  by  the  River  Severn,  and  Lake 
Nipissiny  by  French  River.  The  rivers  Saugeen  and  Mait- 
land  flow  into  Lake  Huron  from  the  western  peninsula.  On 
the  west  coast  of  the  lake  is  a  deep  inlet  called  Saginaw 
Bay.  The  principal  towns  on  Lake  Huron  in  Canada  are 
Goderich,  Kincardine,  and  Southampton,  on  the  shore  of  the 
western  peninsula ;  Oiven  Sound,  Meaford,  ColUngwood,  Pene- 
tanguiahene,  Midland,  and  Parry  Sound  on  Georgian  Bay. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Huron  flow  into  Lake  St.  Clair  by  the 
St.  Clair  River,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Sarnia. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  a  snmll  shallow  lake  with  a  rapid  current, 

and  is  dangerous  for 
navigation.  The  River 
Thames,  rising  in  Perth 
County,  flows  past  St. 
Mary's,  London,  and 
Chatham,  into  it  on 
the  south-east.  The 
Detroit  Rirei  connects 
Liike  St.  Clair  with 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  about 
30  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  two  broad. 
Windsor,  Sanduuch, 
and  Amherstbiirg  are 
situated  on  it,  and 
opposite  Windsor  is 
Detroit,  on  the  United 
States  side. 

Lake    Erie    is  re- 
markable for  its  sud- 
den storms.     It  is  the 
most    shallow  of   the 
great  lakes,   its  mean 
depth  being  less  than 
100  feet.     It  contains 
the  Islands  Long  Point 
and  Pelee.    The  Gravid 
River  rises  in  the  county  of  Wellington,   and  flows  past 
Elora,   Gait,   Paris,  Brantford,    Caledmiia,   and  Dannville, 
into  Lake  Erie  towards  its  north-eastern  extremity,  after 
a  course  of  upwards  of   100  miles.      The  principal  towns 
on  Lake  Erie  are  Port  Stanley,  Port  Bunvell,  Port  Dover, 
and  Port   Colhorne,   on  the    Canaditm   side ;    and  Buffalo, 
Dunkirk,    Eric,    Cleveland,    Sandusky,    and    Toledo,    on   the 
United   Stjites   side.     Lake   Erie   is  connected  with   Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Niagara  River,  on  which  are  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Niiigara,  distjwit  from  Lake  Ontario  about  14  miles. 
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The  river,  at  tlie  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  flows  with  a  rapid  current.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  Falls  are  Grand  and  Namj  Idands. 
Below  these  islands  a  series  of  fierce  rapids  begins,  until,  at 
the  Falls,  the  river  descends  about  160  feet.  The  Falls  are 
divided  by  a  little  island  called  Goat  Island,  the  larger 
volume  of  water  being  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  forming 
the  "  Horse-shoe  Fall,"  so  called  from  its  semicircular  form. 
Tlie  mass  of  water  which  falls  is  enormous,  and  produces  a 
deafening  roar.  The  force  of  the  current  below  the  Falls 
is  so  great  that  its  depth  cannot  be  sounded.  After  flowing 
in  a  rapid  and  turbulent  stream  for  about  two  miles, 
between  lofty  precipices,  it  forms  the  Whirlpool,  and  then 
flows  with  a  smooth  but  rapid  current  towards  Lake  Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  great  lakes,  but 
is  the  most  important  for  Canadian  trade.  Burlington  Bnij, 
on  which  Hamilton  is  built,  forms  the  western  extremity. 
On  the  north  shore  is  the  remarkable  peninsula  of  Prince 
Edward,  nearly  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Baij 
of  Qiiinte,  which  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
Trent,  Moira,  and  Napanee  Bivcrs  flow  into  the  Bay  of 
Quinte'.  The  principal  Canadian  towns  on  Lake  Ontario  are 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Port  Hofye,  Cobonrg,  and  Kingstmi;  and 
Belleville,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Bufheder,  Oswego,  and 
Sackett's  Harbor  are  on  the  United  States  side. 

Lake  Michigan  is  entirely  within  the  United  States,  but 
is  connected  with  Lake  Huron  by  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw. 

Besides  these,  there  are:  Lakes  Simcoe,  Maskoka,  Kosseaii, 
and  Joseph,  connected  with  Lake  Huron;  Lake  Nipigon, 
emptying  into  Lake  Superior;  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the 
extreme  west,  and  a  chain  of  smaller  lakes  extending  througli 
Victoi'ia,  Peterborough,  and  adjoining  counties,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Bay  of  Quinte  by  the  River  Trent;  Lakes 
Nipissing,  Ahittihi,  Temiscaming,  and  others,  are  fartlior 
north.  There  are  probably  not  fewer  than  20,000  lakes  of 
various  sizes  in  the  province. 


The  St.  Lawreiiro  forms  the  outlet  of 

the  great  chain   of  inland  lakes,    and   flows 

from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 


a  distance  of  about  750  miles.  At  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Ontario  it  fonns  the  Lake  of  "The  Thousand 
Islands,"  celebrated  for  the  variety,  beauty,  and  pictur- 
estjueness  of  its  scenery.  Below  this,  and  extending  aa 
far  as  M(jntreal,  are  several  long  and  tumultuous  rapids, 
called  the  Galops,  Long  Sault,  Coteau,  Cedars,  Cascades, 
and  Lacliine. 

Steamers  and  rafts  pass  down  these  in  safety ;  vessels  can 
return  only  by  means  of  canals  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  St.  Liiwrence  is  navigable  for  large  sea-going  ships  up 
to  Montreal.  At  Quebec  the  river  is  two  miles  wide,  and 
below  that  it  gradually  widens  until  it  enters  the  gulf.  The 
St.  Lawrence  luis  three  large  lake  expansions  on  its  course — 
Lakes  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter — and  receives, 
besides  the  Ottawa,  all  the  rivers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
as  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  Otttiwu  takes  its  rise  in  the  western  part  of  Quebec, 
flows  west  to  Ljike  Temi.scaming,  thence  south-easterly,  and 


UiL  Wrli.  and  Derrick. 

joins  the  St.  Lfvwrcnce  at  the  Island  of  Montreal,  after  a 
course  of  7oO  miles.  It  has  numerous  lake  expansions,  the 
principal  lieing  the  Alhiinetfes,  Chats,  Chtindiire,  and  Tiro 
Mountains.  Tlie  Chaudiere  Falls  at  Ottawa  are  very  grand. 
Tlio  ])rincii)al  tributaries  of  tlio  Ottawa  are  the  Petawaira, 
lidiniechire,  Madavaskit,  and  Jtideaii,  on  the  south,  and  the 
(•nliiieau,  Dn  Liirre,  Ih(,  Nord,  and  Ij  Assumption  on  the 
north  hank.  During  th>!  chief  part  of  its  course  it  forms 
tlie  boundary  between  Ontario  and  Queliec  until  near  its 
mouth,  and  enters  the  St.  Lfiwrenco  by  tlin.'e  branches, 
enclosing  the  Islands  of  Montreal,  Bizarre,  and  Jemts. 

Ontario  wiis  but  thinly  settled  up  to  17^4,  when  York, 
now  called  Toronto,  was  founded.  The  whole  population 
of  the  province  was  then  only  about  65,(K)0.  Since  that 
period,  and  es[)ecially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has 
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improved    very   rapidly,    and  i»  now   the   most  important 
province  of  the  Dominion. 

AKrlcnlture  and  Inmberlng  form  the  chief  employments 
of  the  inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of  grain,  principally 
wheat  and  barley,  also  of  lumber,  square  timber,  cattle,  and 
dairy  produce,  are  annually  exported.  The  wheat,  flour, 
and  barley  of  Ontario  are  considered  among  the  best  on  the 
continent.  Liirge  quantities  of  fruit  are  produced,  especially 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  western  half 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  mines  of  Ontario  are  very  valuable,  particularly  the 
copper,  nickel,  gold,  and  silver  mines  north  of  Ljvkes  Huron 
and  Superior.  Gold  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
of  the   Woods,    Sudbury,    Lake   Wahnapitae,   and   in   the 


Legislative  Assembly  of  92  members.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  appointed  by  (and  holds  ofBce  during  the  plea- 
sure of)  the  Governor-General  of  Canada;  but  cannot  be 
removed  within  five  years  of  his  appointment  without  cause 
shown. 

The  LegUlative  Assembly  is  elected  by  the  people,  and 
continues,  unless  dissolved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  fc»r 
four  years.  There  must  be  at  least  one  session  of  the 
Assembly  every  year. 

The  annual  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  dollars. 

There  are  twelve  cities  in  Ontario — Toronto,  Hamilton 
Ott;iwji,  Kingston,  London,  St.  Catharines,  Guelph,  Brant- 
ford.  Belleville,  St.  Thomas,  Stratford,  and  Windsor. 


:  -11 
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counties  of  Peterborough  and  Hastings.  Valuable  petro- 
leum springs  are  numerous  in  tlie  western  peninsula,  at  ( )il 
Springs,  Petrolia,  Enniskillen,  and  other  places,  and  are 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  Tlu;  fisheries 
on  Lake  Huron  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

Salt-wolls  are  worked  at  various  places  in  ihe  counties 
of  Huron,  Bruce,  Perth,  and  Lambton,  and  yield  large 
(}uantitie8  of  the  purest  salt. 

The  lieslsluturo  of  Onturlo  consists  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  with  an  Executive  Council  of  8  members,  and  a 


Toronto  (15)0,000),  situated  ou  L^ke  Ontario,  was  founded 
in  17'.>4  by  General  Simcoe,  and  then  called  York.  It  is  the 
largest  city  and  the  capital  of  Ontiirio ;  and  was  one  of  the 
capitals,  alternately  with  Quebec,  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
before  Ottawa  was  chosen.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber and  elegance  of  its  i)ublic  buildings,  among  which  are 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  Osgoode  Hall  (occupied  by  the  law 
courts,  law  library,  etc.),  the  Custom  House,  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  following  educational  institutions :  the  University  of 
j  Toronto,  Knox  College,  McMaster  Hall,  Victoria  College, 
I  WyclifTe  College,  St.  Michael's  College,  the  School  of  Practi- 
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cal Science,  and  the  Normal  School.  The  new  City  Hall  and 
Court  House  will  bo  a  large  and  beautiful  structure.  It  will 
c«>8t  about  ^,000,000.  Toronto  is  entered  by  many  railway 
lines  connecting  with  the  rest  of  the  ctmtinent ;  it  j>«).s.sesse« 
a  fine  harbor,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade.  Tlie  gi'owth  of 
the  city  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Ottawa  (44,154),  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Otbiwa  River,  just  below  the 
Chaudiere  Falls.  It  cttntuins  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  04.O(X),OOO.  It  is  distant 
from  Montreal  about  120  miles.  Tlu  flideau  Canal,  iormed 
largely  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  connects  it  with 
Kingston.  Ottawa,  with  Hull  opposite,  is  the  principal 
centre  of  the  lumber  trade,  vast  (luantities  of  timber  being 
floated  down  the  Ottawa  and  its  affluents. 

Hamilton  (49,000),  situated  at  the  head  of  Burlington 
Bay,  is  the  second  city  in  Ontario  in  population  and  com- 
mercial importfince.  It  is  well  built,  tlie  i>rincij«il  liuildings 
being  of  stone,  and  it  has  extensive  waterwcnks.  Being  at 
the  liead  of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  has  a  lai^e  trade 
with  the  western  peninsula. 

Kingston  (19,234),  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,  just  above  the  Lake  of  "Tlie  Thousjind 
Islands,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Ontario.  It  possesses 
several  forts,  being  the  only  f(jrtitied  town  in  the  upper 
province.  Its  buihlings  are  mostly  of  stone,  which  Ls  found 
in  the  neighborhood  in  great  abundance.  It  is  the  seat  oi 
Queen's  College  and  University,  the  Royal  Military  College, 
and  the  Provincial  Penitentiary,  and  carries  on  a  large  ship- 
ping trade. 

London  (32,000),  on  the  Thames,  is  thfe  princijjal  city 
west  of  Hamilton.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
and  rich  agricultural  country.  It  has  numerous  fine  build- 
ings, and  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  University  and  a 
medical  college. 

St.  Catharines  (9,170)  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  in  the  best  fruit-growing  region  of  Canada, 
p)ssesses  mineral  springs,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids 
and  an  attractive  summer  residence. 

Guelph  (10,539)  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  carries  on  important  manufactures.  Near  it  are 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  P^xperimental  Farm. 

Bruntford  (12,79.))  is  lieautifully  situated  on  the  Gnmd 
River.  It  has  large  trade  and  manufactures  connected  with 
the  agricultural  industry. 

Belleville  (10,000),  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte',  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Moira,  ships  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  cheese,  lum- 
ber, and  iron  ore. 

St.  Thomas  (10,370)  is  an  importiint  railway  centre. 


Stratford  (10,0<K))  is  a  busy  railway  centre,  and  is  the 
principal  cheese  market  of  tlie  west.  It  is  situated  in  one 
of  tlie  finest  agricultural  districts  in  Amoriai. 

Windsor  (10,322),  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  is  a  terminus 
of  the  Orand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacitic  R;iilways.  It  is 
rapidly  bectuning  a  place  of  considerable  in>i)orUince. 

Peterboroash  (10,000)  is  <me  of  the  moflt  importjmt 
towns  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province.  It  has  exten- 
sive agricultural  works  and  machine  shops.  Here,  also,  are 
situated  very  large  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  electric 
appliances  of  every  descrij)tion.  With  its  suburb  Anlibnm- 
hnm,  its  popuhition  is  over  12,000. 

Dnndas  (3,54fi),  near  Hamilton,  and  Gait  (7,535),  on  the 
Grand  River,  are  important  manufacturing  towns. 

Chatliam  (9,052),  on  the  Thames,  has  a  considerable 
shipping  trade ;  Lindnay  ((i,081),  in  the  interior,  carries  on 
a  large  lumber  trade. 

Cobourg  (4,829)  and  Port  IIoj}e  (5,042)  are  important 
towns  <»n  Liike  Ontario,  and  export  lumber  and  produce. 

Woodstock  (8,612)  and  lufjeraoll  (4,191),  in  the  western 
l)eninsula,  are  busy  manufacturing  towns  in  the  centres  oi 
rich  agricultural  districts;  Perth  (3,130),  on  a  branch  of  tli< 
Rideau,  and  Brockrille  (8,793),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  carry  on 
a  large  local  trade  in  grain  and  lumber. 

Niagara  (1,441),  the  first  capital  of  the  old  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  in  an 
extremely  fertile  country,  but  is  now  chiefly  attractive  as  a 
summer  resoit. 

Owen  Sound  (7,497), — the  southern  port  of  the  Canailian 
Pacific  Railway's  lake  steamers — and  Collingmwd  (5,0tK^) 
are  on  Georgian  Bay;  Goderich  (3,839)  on  Ljike  Huron; 
Part  Stanle\i,  Port  Dover,  and  Port  Colborne,  are  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Sarnia  (6,693),  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rjiilway.  Here  the  Grand 
Trunk  tracks  reach  the  Michigan  shoie  through  an  immense 
iron  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the  River  St.  Clair. 

fort  AVilllani,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiipiia, 
on  Thunder  Bay,  is  the  chief  Like  Superior  port  of  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  Railway's  steamers.  Here  are  some  of  the 
largest  grain  elevators  in  the  world. 

Nearly  all  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  list  of  chief 
towns  accomimnying  the  names  of  tlie  counties  are  busy 
centres  of  manufacturing  industries,  having  populations  of 
from  1,500  to  8,(X)0.  They  are  nearly  all  substantially 
built,  and  not  a  few  of  them  possess  fine  public  buildings. 
In  every  case  the  school-hf)iises  are  prominent  features. 
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Areii,  ,.'.JS,()()i)  «(/!((((•(!  miles;  pojxdalion,   f,/iSS,S3S;  jkt.soji.s  to  w/kk/v  mllr,  7. 

CouiitieH  on  the  >'ortli  liatik  of  tliu  8t.  I^awroucv. 

Tkbrkhonxk. 


Tho  Province  of  Quolwc,  fonnurly  Lowor  Ciiuivda,  or 
Caiiiula  Kii.st,  ciniipri.sos  that  portion  of  tlio  Dominion  wliicli 
oxtonds  alon}^  I  ho  St,  Lawroneo  from  tlio  Ottawa  Rivur  to 
thu  (Julf  of  St.  Lawronco,  and  is  Itoundud  on  tho  oiisb  and 
Noiith  l)y  Now  BruiiHwick  and  tlio  Uuitod  States. 

It  is  dividod  into  'JO  judicial  districts,  and  thcso  aro  again 
Hiihdividod  into  <!1  count ius.  To  assist  tho  memory,  those 
may  l>o  classed  thus:  (.'oinitios  on  tho  Ottawa;  thoso  on  tho 
north  Itank  of  tho  St.  Tiawronco;  thoso  on  tho  south  l)ank  : 
and  thoso  lying  inland  hi^twoen  tho  latter  and  tho  I'nited 
States,  usually  called  tho  J'lastorn  Townshijis. 

4'oiiiitl«>H  oil   <lio  OHiiwii  iiiul   I><«t\viM>ii    It  mill   I  lie 

Nt.     lilt  \VI'OII0U» 


Ciunitiis, 

I'ONIIAC 


orr.wvv 

AlKlKMKI  II. 


lIll'WH. 
TWIP  Mill  SIVINM   .    sic     S('ll0l(Wli(|Ul', 

SI.  Kii>;|iuliii. 
V.M'iiKKnii  .        .  \  iiiulri'ull. 


<t 


Cliirf  I'ldiVH.        I  CiiiintiM.  Chii;!'  I'lilfin. 

Ill\\siill,  I'ol'tuK'.'  'Ill  ■  Sill  l,AN(IK«  .  .  rnlrail  l.illlilillir. 

I'orl.  .1  miiiksCJautikii.   I'ninl    Claliu,    l.ii- 

A\liiici',  Hull.  I  cliiiic, 

1,^11  liii(c,  .Sl„    All-     I  (IhIiiikI  (if  .Miiiilir;il.) 

lliirllDI.AHA  .         .    Miiiili'iiil,  SI,  lli'iil'l. 

(Islilllil  (if  Miilill'nil. ) 
I.AVVl,  .         ,        .  Hlf.   Ucmc,  ,St,,    Vlii- 
ri'lil  ilf  raul. 
(IhIiiihIm  .li'HUs  iiiiil  lliziirre.) 


r/ABSOMlTKIX 

Montcalm  . 

.lllMKITK 
llKlirillK.il      . 

.Mahkisiixhk 
St.  Mai  iiiiK 

I'llAMII.AlX    . 


St. Jerome, SU'.Tlu'-  j  I'ohtnkik 

K'»e,Tc'rrflioiiiK'.  | 
I.'ABNoni|iliciii.  I  tiiKliKi: 

Stc.  Julk'iiiiu,  Kiiw-  I 

(Ion. 
.lolii'tte. 
Itci-lhicT. 
UivilTL'  (111  l.oup. 
Tlirci'Kivci-s.Viiiiiii- 

chiolio. 
hutincan,  SU'.  .\iiiii'. 


Ml)XTM(lllK.\('Y 
ClIAIII.KVilIX 


ClMcmTI.MI   . 

Saihknay    . 


Cap  SoiitiS,  I'ort- 

iiciif. 
l^iu'liec,  Cliaili'M- 

lioiii'tr. 
(,'lmteaii  Itiilicr. 
St.  I'aiil'H  IJiiy,  Sto. 

Ircink'. 
Clliciiiuillli 

Tailoiisiu',  Murray 
lluy. 


('oiiiitlcN  Oil  tlie  Noiitli  Hank  ol'  the  St.  Lawrenee. 


Counlici'. 

lllM'lNlllKlN 
IlKAl   IIAIIVIIIH 

Cm  \ri-.M  III  AV 

I,  A  I'll  Mil  IK     . 

v  vi'ikhmi.  k 

Si.  .Iiiiin'h    . 
i|ikii\  ii.i.k    . 

ItlllMI.I.K      . 


CfnW  Pldirs, 
llinitiii(r(t(iii. 
lliaiilianiiiiH, 
Sic,    .Marline,  Cliii- 

Icailu'imy. 
I.a|>rairir,<  'aiiiiliiia- 

VMiu'n. 
.\a|iicr\lll(',   SI. 

Itciiil. 
Nt.  .Idhn'ii, 
St<>.  AtlmiioMf, 
Hte.  Mario. 


CkiiiiHix. 

ClI.V.MIIl.Y       . 
\KII(III,I1KN  . 

iSt,  11vaii.nt:ib 
llAdor  . 

IlK'IIKI.IKI       . 
\'AM\HKA 

Niriil.Kr 
I.HTHIMKItK  ■ 


Cllil'fl'/<(r,ll. 

Cliaiiilily,  1,1)11- 

)(IK>llil. 

Vi'rclU'i'cH, 
SI.  Ilymiiillii'. 

SI.  lill^flK'.!. 

SdicI,  SI.  Hi  UN, 
St.   I'liiiiviii",    Ya- 
iiiiihKii,  i.ii  Hail', 

lll'i'lllli  nlll',  N'll'oll't, 

I.Dlliliiicri',    St, 
Croix. 
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Counties. 

Chief  Places. 

Counties. 

Chief  Places. 

Levis  . 

.  Point  Levis. 

Kamoi'raska 

.  Kaniourosko, 

DORCIIESTBR 

.  Ste.   Ilenedine,   St. 

Tkmibcoiwta 

.  He  Verte,  Kivieredu 

AnMelme. 

Loup,  Cocouna. 

Bell  ECU  ASHK 

."St.  Michel. 

RiMorsKi     . 

.  Riniouski. 

MONTMAONY 

.  St.  Thomas. 

Gasi'E  . 

.  I'ercd,  Qas)MS, 

L'laiiET 

.  St.  Jean,  L'Islet. 

BcSAVENTing 

.  New  Carlisle. 

Eastern  TownsliIpN. 

MtSHisqi'oi  . 

.  Frelit'hsburg,    Bed- 

Wolfe . 

.  Dudswell. 

ford,  Farnhain. 

RiCllMOSD      . 

.  Kichniond. 

Bromk 

.  Knowlton. 

COMITO.V 

.  Cookshire,  Conip- 

SlIEFrORD      . 

,  Waterloo,  Oranhy. 

ton. 

Drimmond  . 

.  Druniniomiville. 

SlIERRROOKK 

.  Sherbrooke,  Len- 

Artiiabahka 

.  St.  Christophe. 

noxville. 

Meoastic     . 

.  Leeds,  Inverness. 

STASSTEAI)     . 

.  Stanstead,  Coati- 

Beaice 

.  St.   Francois,   La 
Beauce. 

cook. 

The  iHland  of  Ilonttvcnturo,  to  the  east  of  Gaspe,  is  an 
important  fishing  station.  The  Mmjdalen  Idanih,  situated 
in  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  50  miles  north  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  are  high  and  rugged,  but  important  for  the 
fisheries  which  are  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
of  French  descent,  and  number  about  3,500.  Antkodi  is 
a  barren  and  ahmjsfc  luiinhabited  island.  The  Idund  of 
Muntveid,  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  the  islands  Bizarre 
and  Jesn.%  adjoining  it,  the  Island  of  Orleana,  just  beh)w 
Quebec,  an<l  Idc  aii.c  Coitdrc.t,  Hare  and  lilc  J.shmd.i,  and  a 
few  others  lower  down,  are  in  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the 
islands  Ctditmet  and  Alluiiirtte  in  the  Ottawa. 

The  Durfiico  of  northern  Quebec  is  much  more  mountain- 
ous than  tliat  of  Ontario;  along  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  however,  it  is  com|)aratively  level.  I'he  rivers  aio 
larger  than  in  tlio  upper  province,  and  the  lakes  numerous 
but  small. 

The  Notro  name  Mouiitjilns  (continued  in  New  Hanip- 
shirt*,  where  they  are  known  as  tlie  White  Mountains) 
extend  under  various  names,  as  the  Sliickshock  and  Ste. 
Anno  Mountains,  to  tlie  extremity  of  (Jaspe,  where  they 
forui  an  elevated  table-land  1,500  feet  high.  Their  priiu'i|)al 
siuumits  are  Mount  Logan  and  Mount  Bayfield,  lu-arly  4,000 
feet  high.  In  the  more  southern  i)art  of  the  range,  in  the 
eastern  townshijis,  they  are  cajiable  of  cultivation  to  tlieir 
summits,  and  are  generally  low  and  rolling,  'I'iie  Lititrvn- 
tidc  Ifllln  are  a  rugged  range  skirting  the  nortli  liank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  extend- 
ing from  Labrador  to  near  (i)uebi!C,  where  they  leave  the 
river,  but  still  keep  nearly  i)arallel  with  it,  until  about  .'10 
miles  west  of  Montreal,  when,  skirting  the  Ottawa  for  about 
100  miles,  they  cross  it  and  curve  round  towards  Kingston. 
From  there  the  elevation  again  extends  north-westward  to 
the  shores  of  Lakes  lltu'on  and  Superior.  'I'ho  average 
height  of  these  hills  is  aliout  ],.'MM>  feet,  but  some  of  their 
suuuuits  north  of  tliu  city  of  Quebec  rise  to  more  tlian  4,(M(0 
feet.     They  are  remarkable  for  the  numerous  snuill  lakes 


which  they  enclose,  many  of  which  are  yet  unexplored, 
although  upwards  of  1,C00  are  already  laid  down  on  maps. 
The  hills  are  generally  covered  to  their  sununits  with  dense 
forests  of  pine. 

The  principal  rivers  on  the  norUi  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are ; 

The  St.  Maurice,  rising  in  a  number  of  small  lakes  near 
the  boundai-y  of  the  North-J]ast  Territory,  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Three  Rivers.  It  is  over  400  miles  in  length. 
Twenty-four  miles  above  Three  Rivers  is  the  Fall  of  Shawe- 
negan,  150  feet  high. 

The  Sagnenay,  rising  hi  Ljiko  St.  John,  issues  in  two 
streams,  which  unite  after  a  few  miles.  It  flows  into  the 
St.  Lfiwronco  at  Tadousac,  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  or 
includuig  under  the  same  name  the  chief  feeder  of  Lake  St. 
John,  of  over  'A&)  miles.  It  is  of  great  dejjth,  and  is  famous 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  stupendous  clitts  forming 
the  banks  in  some  places.  It  is  2i  miles  wide  at  its  mouth. 
About  (50  miles  from  its  mouth  is  Ha- Ha  Bay,  celebrated  for 
its  scenery. 

Besides  these,  also  on  the  north  bank,  are  the  Bntiscan, 
entering  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Batiscan,  the  Str.  Anne,  the 
Jwqiifti  Ciirliir,  and  the  Montmonnrtj,  the  latter,  which 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence  a  little  below  Quebec,  being  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  fails,  '2'ti)  feet  high,  at  its  mouth,  and 
for  tiie  natural  steps  on  its  rocky  banks. 

On  the  south  side  are  tlie  llirhdivii,  draining  the  beautiful 
Lake  (Jhamplain,  aii<l  entering  Lake  St.  Peter  at  Sorel ;  tlie 
St.  Fnniris,  the  (''■  i(di<)re,  the  ClKiteaiKjuaij,  the  Yiinnid.n, 
and  the  lii'iuinfuiir. 

Tlie  iii'Incipal  .akt's  are  St.  Joint,,  the  soiure  of  the 
Saguenay,  Tiinlscninito,  Mcii«ntir,  aiwX  Mimphriiuiiijitij.  'i'lie 
northern  part  of  .//"/.'■  (liumptnin  is  also  in  the  province  of 
tjueiiec. 

Owing  to  tlie  severity  of  the  "limato,  the  north  bank  of 
the  St,  Lawi'eiiee  Itelciw  the  Saguenay  is  almost  incapable  of 
cultivatioi'.,  liut,  tlie  soiitii  liaiik  is  lietter  settled  and  more 
cultivated.  Copper  is  foiiiid  extensively  in  the  Kastern 
Townships,  and  gold  lias  been  discovered  on  the  Chaudiiiro 
and  in  other  jilaees. 

(^)uebi>c  deriviss  its  chief  importance  from  its  commercial 
position,  its  lumber  tradt',  ami  its  fisheries.  As  the  rapids 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  olistruct  navigation  for  large  sea-goiu" 
vi'ssels  beyond  Monti'eal,  this  city  has  bei'oiiio  the  eom- 
iiieieial  emporium  for  tiio  west.  The  fisheries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  very  valuable,  consisting  chiefly  of  cod,  mack- 
erel, lierring,  salmon,  and  seids.  Lumliering  is  carried  on 
extensively  along  the  shores  of  all  tlie  rivers;  tlie  timber 
bi'ing  tliiated  down  tlie  Ottawa  and  St.  Ijawrenco  in  rafts  to 
Quebec,  whence  it  is  shipped. 
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Tho  Luf^lHlature  of  Quebec  con.si.sts  of  a  Licutonunt- 
(jroveriior  and  two  h<jiises,  tlio  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Lit;iitenant-Governor  is  ap- 
pointed l)y  the  Goveriior-Cieneral  in  Council,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  8  members.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  24  membei's,  appointed  for  life  by 
the  Lieutenant-(ioveinor  in  Council.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly is  composed  of  d')  members,  and  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  term  of  four  years,  if  not  sooner  dissolved  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  annual  revenue  is  alxiut  .'},iiOO,(XK)  dollars. 

The  province  <jf  Quebec  contains  tlie  following  cities: 
Qw'Jut,  Montreal,  St.  Henri,  Hull,  HI.  llyn.AnUte,  SherhrooLf, 
and  Thne  Rivers. 

Quebec  (<»;},0!H)),  the  oldest  city  in  Canada,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Quebec,  sbmds  r)n  a  high  pronu)ntory 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  witli  tho  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  the  best  fortiHed  city  in  North  America, 
and  is  famed  for  its  picturesipie  api»earance,  its  numerous 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  for  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
its  neigliborliood.  The  gates  <jf  its  ancient  walls  remahi. 
It  is  tlie  seat  of  Laval  University.  Near  tho  city  are 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  menioralile  as  the  scene  of  a  cele- 
brated battle  between  tho  I'.ritisli  and  French,  and  for  the 
di'ath  of  botli  commandtMs,  Wnlfi;  aiid  Montcalm.  The 
St.  Lawrence  is  here  two  mili's  wide,  and  navigabli!  for  shi|)s 
of  tho  greatest  draught.  Quebec  derives  its  im[)ortance 
from  its  sliipping,  sjiip-building,  and  timber  tr.i'le. 

:«lontreal  (21(i,(!.50),  tlie  largest  and  most  impoitant  city 
ill  Canada,  is  on  an  island  of  tiie  saiiu;  name  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  with  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  cilled  "The  Muiintain,"  from 
which  the  city  took  its  luinif,  Mnnt  Real,  or  Knyal  IMoiintain. 
Its  jiriiicipal  streets  are  luinilsumt,',  tlie  buildings  being 
mostly  of  a  ilark  grey  limestone;  and  it  jiossesst'S  a  magnifi- 
cent ([Uay,  extiMiding  more  than  three  miles  along  tho  river. 


It  eonbiins  McGill  University,  several  affiliated  colleges,  a 
branch  of  Laval  University,  many  beautiful  churches,  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  and  other  jiublic  buildings. 

Near  M<jntreal  is  the  famous  Victoria  Bridge,  the  largest 
iron  tubular  bridge  in  tho  world,  erected  on  twenty-four 
jiiers,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  It  is  60  feet  high  in 
tho  centre,  and  steamboats  and  other  vcsels  pass  freely 
under  it.  It  is  on  tho  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
while  the  C.  P.  R.  crosses  tho  St.  Lawrence  on  a  very  long 
truss-work  bridge  at  Lachine,  a  few  miles  up  tho  river. 

.St.  Henri  (1.3,415)  is  a  prosperous  suburb  of  Montreal. 

St.   f'unei^onclo   (0,29.3)  is  a  rapidly-growing  suburb  of 

Montrc;:!. 

Hull  (11,26.5)  is  situated  on  tho  Ottawa,  opposite  tho  city 
of  Ottawa,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspension 
bridge.     Its  princijial  trade  is  in  lumber. 

St,  Hyuclntlie  (7,016),  on  tho  Yamaska,  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  ami  college. 

.Slierbrooke  (10,110),  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Magog  and 
St.  Francis  Rivers,  is  t-he  seat  of  extensive  manufactures. 

Throe  Ulvors  (8,.'}.'{4),  so-called  from  tho  St.  Maurice, 
which  hero  joins  tho  St.  Lawrence  by  throe  mouths,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  Canada,  and  carries  on  extensive  iron 
manufactures  and  a  large  lumber  trade. 

l^ivls  (7,''501)  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec. 
Siini  (6,6<>0),  Ciifi'dii  (hi  Luc,  and  Shiiistcud  are  impoi'tant 
iowiis  with  local  tradis  »*>''.  John  k,  or  St.  Jciui.  (4.772)  and 
Viillii(lirlil  (5, old)  are  rising  towns;  Jiinidiiski  (l.TilMJ)  carries 
on  a  sliipjiing  and  lumber  trade;  OvKjhhttH'tKia  and  St. 
ii'<';//.s  are  Indian  villages.  Joliittr  (.'i,.'{47),  Ldcliiiic  (.■{,7<il), 
FrKM'rrille  (4, 17o),  Lmixoti  (IJ.IJol),  and  Coatiimik  (.'{.086) 
are  also  growing  towns;  as  are  Funiliam,  St.  Jin)mi\ 
]jiiniiiiiiiil,  Xifiilil,  Niiti-f  Ihiine  tif  Oritci',  Chicoutimi,  Miuftiij, 
\  Jilrhiniiiitl,  Linnoxvilli',  and  Cat  c  St,  Anloine. 
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NEW   BEUNSWICK. 

Arei(,  JS,:2()i)  Kiiiiare  milis;  popidation,  S;il,J7();  pirsoiis  to  xi/Kare  mllf,  l.J;  (irmted  extinf  from  )iortli  to  south,  .'In  mili 

dirertUj  from  ntxt  to  ice.it,  I  HO  mihti. 


Tho  Provlnt'c  of  Now  ItruiiHwlck  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Quo})oc  and  tlie  Bay  of  Chalcur;  on  tlio  west  by 
Queboo  and  tlio  State  of  Maine;  on  the  south  l)y  tho  Hay  of 
Fundy,  Cliignecto  Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia;  on  tho  oast  by 
*N()rthui(d)erland  Strait  and  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
connoctod  with  Nova  Scotia  by  tlie  Isthmus  of  Chignectu, 
14  miles  wide. 

It  is  iu  latitude  45'  to  48'  N.,  and  longitude  tili  ad'  to 
«i9^  W. 

There  are  tiftoon  counties  in  the  province,  which,  with 
their  chief  towns  and  villages,  are  as  fcillows  ; 

CouilttoN  III   till*   Noiitli   ami    WfHt, 

Ciiiiiilli's.  Chief  I'liiceH. 

St.  .Ions    ,  .  .  St,  .Idiin,  Kiiirvilli',  SI.  .MiirtiiiH. 

CllAKl.DTTK  .  .  .SY.  .I/kJcch'x,  SI.  Slcpliin,  Milllowii,  SI.  (ii'oi'ifi". 

Kino's        .  .  .  Ilainiitnn,  Sii».sl'.\,  llotlisuy,  Noiloii,  Uiivtluck. 

(Ji.kkn'h     ,  .  .  Uaijiliiiiii, 

HiNHiRY    .  .  .  Oninnifto. 

YoHK         ,  .  .  KitKiiKliicTiiN,   St.    .Mui'j'h,   <JHim)|i.   Miiriitiillli', 

Sliuilcy. 

(^AiiLRTiiN  .  .  .  Woiidsliifk,  lIurMiuiil,  CuntrevUlc. 

VicToiiiA    .  .  .  Attidiver,  tlrutul  KuUh. 

.Mapawanka  .  .  Jitimuiultion. 


Counties  In  tho   Nortli   anil   lOiiNt. 

Cnuntien.  Chief  I'liurH, 

Ukhtiiiiuciir     .  .  Dalhiiimic,  ('ninphilllini. 

(li,(M  cKKTKii      .  .  Ilathursl,  liatliiirst  Villuijo,  ( 'iinuiui't. 

NoiiTlirMliRKLANi)  .  Xi'iiraKlle,  Ctiallmm,  Iliiii;,'l:ustciwn. 

Kknt.         .         .  .  Vir(7ii7)((c>ii,  Kiiit,"*!"'!,  Hiii'toiK'lii'. 

Wkktmiihk.i.anI).  .  Ddrehi'ttir.  Miisitiis,  Siilldlpiiry,  Shwliiic,  Siuk\  illc. 

Ai.iiKiir       .        .  .  llniieinll,  llillslxiro,  KIkIii. 

The  Hui-ruc<«  (if  New  Brunswick  is  generally  undulating, 
aiul  a  great  [lart  is  covered  with  forests.  Then;  are  suuu! 
high  hills  in  the  northern  counties,  also  north  of  St.  .lohn, 
and  along  the  Hay  nf  Kiiiidy  ;  but  they  nowhere  risi!  higher 
than  "J.fMKI  feet  abuve  tlii^  si^a-levi'l.  The  ]U'ilici|ial  watii- 
shed  I'.xtends  from  north-west  to  south-east,  not  far  from  llie 
buimdary  between  the  two  groups  of  counties. 

The  rlx'i-H  are  numerous,  and  several  are  navigable  fnr 
vessels  of  cousideralile  size,  while  some  form  lake  exjiau- 
sions. 

The  St.  .loliii  HIvor  has  its  sources  in  the  .Appalachian 
range,  in  tlu-  State  of  Maine  (see  map  of  QuebtM;),  and  iifti'i' 
a  circuitous  course  of  about  400  miles  enters  the  Bay  I'f 
Fundy  at  St.  John,      it  recoivon  on   its  left  bank   the  St. 
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Francis,  Madaimska  (draining  Z,rtAy  Temigantata),  TtAnque,       Other  considerable  rivers  are  tlie  Rkhihncto,  the  ilf^j/rt- 
Keswick,  Nashimak,  Salmon  (expanding  into  Grand  Lake,    (jnadavic,  and  the  Neinm(juit: 

connected  with  the  St.  John  by  tlie  Jnnse.j),  Canaan  (with  ;  t,^^  coast-line  of  New  Brunswick  is  in.lented  with  a  great 
n  ashedenwak  Lake),  and  Ac«m/,.«,«^s;  and  on  its  right  bank,  :  „„„^,,^^  „f  jj^^  ,,,^y,  ,,„,i  i^^^^.,,,,^, 
the  Aroostook,  Meduxnakeaij,  and  Oromorto.  Botii  the  main 
river  and  several  of  its  tributaries  are  noted  for  their  beauti- 
ful scenery.  The  St.  John  is  navigal)le  as  far  as  Fredcricton, 
upwards  of  80  miles,  and  for  light  craft  140  miles  farther, 
except  when  the  water  is  low  in  summer.  Just  above  the 
city  of  St.  Jolin  at  the  mouth,  however,  the  bed  of  the  river 
contracts  and  forms  the  Narrows,  through  which  the  stream 
rushes  with  great  violence  at  low  tide,  while  at  high  water 
the  tide  produces  rapids  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  (Irand 
Falls,  about  225  miles  from  the  mouth,  is  a  cataract  of  great 
beauty  and  grandeur,  about  74  feet  in  height.  For  al)out  .'W 
nules  up,  the  river  flows  between  upland  farms,  wooded  hills 
and  bold  blufis,  making  most  delightful  scenery.  Then  for 
about  50  miles  farther,  the  banks  are  raised  but  little  above 
the  ordinary  water 


level,  forming  ex- 
tensive intervales  or 
alluvial  meadows, 
wliich  are  over- 
flowed during  the 
spi'ing  freshets.  Be- 
yond that  again  the 
scenery  is  more  di- 
versified. 

The    Mlrainivhi, 

220    miles    long, 

with  its  North-west 

and     Soutli-WLst 

Branches      uniting 

near  the  moiitli,   is  A  Limukkisu  Sik.nk, 

navigable  for  large 

vessels  for  aoout  50  miles.     The  estuary  uf  thi^  rivi'r  bmadi'iis 

grandly  into  ftiiramichi  l>ay. 

The  HoHticroiiclic  forms  part  of  tlie  nortlu'rn  licpimdary 
between  New  J5run,swick  and  Quebec,  and  ufler  a  cnurse  uf 
200  miles  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Clialeur.  'I'nis  rivir,  witli 
its  ti'il)utaries,  is  noted  for  its  picturesipu!  scenery  and  its 
excellent  salmon  fishing. 

'I'he  St.  Croix,  wliich  forms  part  of  the  Imundary  of 
Canada,  is  J25  miles  long,  rising  ii\  the  t'hiputneticook 
iiiikes  and  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  l"'iindy. 

The  IVtitcddiac,  KM)  miles  in  length,  is  notable  for  the 
U'reat  tides  wliich  change  it  twice  a  diiy  from  an  insignilicant 
stream  to  ii  broad,  navigable  river,  ami  sometimes  rush  up 
with  such  an  impetus  as  to  form  a  moving  ridge  of  water, 
called  "the  bore." 


The  prinripul  Coast  Waters  arc  t 

Bay  of  Chaleur,  Miramichi  Baij,  liichiburto  Ifarbor,  Jha:- 
toHchc  Harbor,  Shediac  Bay,  and  Bate  Verte,  on  the  north 
and  east;  Hhepodij  Bay,  Vhiynirto  Basin,  St.  John  Harbor^ 
txnd Fassamaqnoddy  Bay,  on  the  south;  alao Northnmberland 
Strait,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  Hay  of  Fundy  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  so  far 
into  the  land  as  nearly  to  make  an  island  of  Nova  Scotia.  It. 
terminates  in  Minas  Basin  toward  the  east,  and  Chignecto- 
Bay,  with  its  two  branches,  Cumberland  Basin  and  Shepody 
Bay,  toward  the  north-east.  Its  length,  to  the  head  of 
Cumberland   Basin,    is  about   140  miles,    and    its   greatest 

breadth  45  miles. 
It  is  remarkable  for 
the  rapid  rise  and 
great  height  of  its. 
tides,  varying  from 
.'50  feet  at  St.  .John 
to  (JO  feet  at  the  in- 
ner extremity.  In 
ISaie  Verte,  only  14 
miles  distant  across 
the  istlnnus,  the  tide 
rises  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet. 

The  Chignecto 
slii()  railway,  across 
the  isthmus,  is  a 
nutabhi  engineering 

work,  intemU'il  to  shorten  the  .sea  voyage  between  the  St. 

hawreiice  and  (i-df  jinrts,  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Tlio  principal  CapcN  are  i 

J'linil  Misriiii^  I'iiliil  /v'.S('i(//n/i((c,  IHflt llnirhi  lliuut,  ;iud 
Ciipi  Taniii  lit  I  itf  n]i  the  east;  I'lipr  MiiroiKiiiiii,  I'd/n  Kiiriii)i', 
(^hiiKi)  llaiil,  Ci/if  )S'/i< /111 /■.  and  I'dinl  Lijinaii  on  the 
.south. 

'I'lic-  principal  iMlantiN  arc  i 


,kWuiUH>M>1Q\t 


lliimi  Island,  neai'  Uailiousie,  in  Ui'stigouche  <"onnty; 
MIsriiit  and  Sliijijiniiiii,  in  (Jloucester  Cipiinty;  I'lirlaifi,  in 
]\Iii'ainiclii  I'ay  ;  hnr  Islmid  imd  ('niiiiiohdln,  south  of  j'.issa- 
maipioddy  r>ay  (tlie  latter  a  resort  for  tourists  :iiid  pleasure- 
seekers);  anil  li'nnid  Mniinii,  farther  to  tiu'  soiith-i'ast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hay  of  l''iindy. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


Thecllninteof  NewBrun.s- 
wick  is  liuiilthfiil.  The  win- 
ter is  long,  with  Htcady  cold ; 
and,  in  the  interior,  snow 
covers  the  ground  oontinu- 
ou.sly  from  Decenil)er  to 
March.  Tiiis  is  considered 
a  great  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  an  "open"  or 
changeable  winter.  The  sum- 
mer is  hot,  and  vegetation 
rapid.  On  the  .southern  coast, 
the  temperatures  are  less  ex- 
treme and  more  sul)ject  to 
variation ;  and  during  the  "s^ 
summer,  fogs  prevail,  whicli 
do  not,  however,  extend  in- 
land. The  soil,  especially 
along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  is  productive  and  well 
cultivated.  Farming  is  car- 
ried on  with  mucii  success  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the 

province,  and  along  tlie  valley  of  Die  St.  John.  In  Carle- 
ton,  King's,  and  Westmoreland  Counties,  perhaps,  are  to  1)0 
found  tile  tinest  agricultural  districts.  The  j)i'oducts  are  the 
same  as  in  otlier  parts  of  Canada,  but  very  little  wheat  is 
cultivated. 

Tiie  ciiief  sour  of  tlie  wealtii  of  New  linniswick  hereto- 
fore lias  liei'U  its  extensive  forests,  and  luiiiberlii)?  i^*  *^till 
the  leading  indiistiy.  In  many  parts  of  tlie  province,  the 
majority  of  the  iiu^n,  who  work  the  farms  in  summer, 
spend  the  winter  in  the  "lumber  woods."  The  logs,  mostly 
spruce,  cut  and  haiiled  out  to  the  banks  of  the  .stris'inis  wliih- 
the  deep  snow  renders  sledding  easy,  are  lloated  down  the 
rivers  with  the  s|)ring  freshets.  At  the  numerous  saw-mills 
the  logs  are  cut  into  deals  and  timber,  which  being  conveyed 
by  suitable  river-boats  to  the  shi])ping  ])orts,  are  there 
transferred  to  sea-gtting  vessels.  Besidi's  tlie  spruce,  the 
forests  furnish  a  considerable  (piantity  of  white  pine,  hem- 
lock, and  ci'dar ;  and  among  hardwoods,  birch,  lieecli  ami 
ma)ile.  The  value  of  the  forest  [iroducts  exported  aninially 
amounts  to  about  84,<KK1,(M)<>. 

The  ilNlierloN  of  New  Brunswick  are  highly  valuable, 
producing  more  than  three  millions  of  doilars  annually,  and 
omploying  about  lO.oOO  men. 

The  iiilii<>i-al  rt'soureoM  of  New  Brunswick  liavi-  not  yet 
})een  as  fully  developed  as  those  of  some  other  jirovinces. 
Cottlj  of  the  bituminous  or  "soft"  kind,  is  found  in  various 
parts,  but  is  worked  only  at  the  head  of  (Jrand  Lake  in 
Queen's  County.     Aiithnirllr,  (>r  "hard"  ('(k*/,  occurs  in  St. 


A    1.1  .MllKIt    I'llKT. 

John  County.  (rii]>sii)it,  (often  called  "plaster")  is  abund- 
ant, especially  in  Albert,  ^'ictoI•ia,  King's  <ind  Westmore- 
land. Limestone  abounds  in  the  soiitli-east,  and  along  the 
soiitliern  coast.  Largo  ((uantities  of  it  are  worked  near  St. 
Joiin.  Frcest<int\  valuable  for  building,  is  largely  ipiarried 
in  Westmoreland,  Albert  and  Gloucester  Counties,  and 
occurs  extensively  in  other  parts.  Harder  and  coarser  varie- 
ties of  gHudntonc  are  used  for  making  grindstones.  (Ironlti- 
of  su])erior  ipiality  is  worked  chietly  in  Chai-lotte  and  (^hieen's 
("ounties.  The  red  granite  of  St.  Georffc.  is  largely  exported. 
Iniit  has  been  mined  in  Carleton  County,  but  the  yield  was 
not  siiflicieiitly  remunerative.  A)itlino)iii  has  been  mined  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  Lake  George  in  York  County,  and 
^^<l)l||lnll^.sl^  at  Markhamville  in  King's  County.  (Irajihitc, 
or  rinnilxKid,  has  been  worked  near  St.  John,  and  occurs 
also  in  the  western  part  of  the  jirovince, 

While  New  Brunswick  may  not  be  called  a  manufacturing 
country,  yet  many  imiiortaut  inaniit'aetiireH  are  carried  on. 
TJiere  are  large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  sugar  retineries, 
foundries,  engine  works,  nail  factories,  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, tanneries,  factories  of  furniture,  house-fittings,  etc. ; 
.ship-yards,  board,  shingle  and  lath  mills,  and  many  others. 

Nhlpiilnq'  and  (>uinnitirf>e  imiploy  a  considerable  jiropor- 
tion  of  the  people.  In  amount  of  tonnage  registered,  and 
in  number  of  new  vessels  built  in  a  year.  New  Brunswick 
stands  second  among  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
being  the  first. 

'I'hi'  revviiiiv  of   the  province  is  about  (571,<JOO  dollars 
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yearly,  of  which  the  Dominion  Government  pays  48;i,54() 
dr  liars  in  siiVwidies. 

The  annual  ImportH  exceed  6,000, (XX)  dollars  in  value. 
The  annual  cxportn  are  vaiued  at  7,0<MI.(M)0  dollars,  the 
principal  being,  in  order,  the  pnxlucts  of  the  forest,  the 
fisheries,  the  factory,  and  the  farm. 

Education  is  well  provided  for  in  New  Brunswick,  by  a 
system  of  free,  non-sectarian  public  .schools,  established  in 
1871,  and  by  a  Provincial  University  and  otlier  colleges. 
There  are  primary,  intermediate  and  secondary  .schools,  all 
supported  by  public  funds,  furnished  in  part  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury ,  in  part  by  county  funds,  and  in  part  by 
district  assessment.  The  .school  law  is  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Education,  with  a  Chief  Superintendent  and  six 
inspectors.  The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Fredericton 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  system.  The  I'niversity  of 
New  Brunswick,  supported  by  public  funds,  is  situated  at 


Interior  op  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Kactory. 

Fredericton.  Mt.  Alli.son  University,  owned  by  the  Metho- 
dist Ciuirch  in  tlie  Maritime  Provinces,  is  at  Sackvillo.  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Memramcook,  belongs  to  tlie  Jtomaii 
Catholic  Church.  There  are  well-e(iuiiipcd  denominational 
academies  or  .seminaries  at  Sackville  and  St.  Martins. 

New  Brunswick  formerly  belonged  to  France,  forming, 
with  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  tlie  colony  of 
Acadia.  France  ceded  Acadia  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaties 
of  171''5  and  17'>''i ;  and  the  northern  i)art  was  formed  into  tlie 
province  of  New  Brunswick  in  1784.  The  original  inhabi- 
tants were  Indians  of  the  Micmac  and  Milicete  tribes,  wliicli 
now  number  about  1,<)(X),  and  are  increasing  somewhat. 
Tiio  descendants  of  the  early  French  settlers  number  abcut 
57,000,  residing  mostly  in  Madawaska,  (jloueester,  Kent 
and  Westmoreland  Counties.  Tlie  earliest  British  settlers 
came  from  the  New  PIngland  States,  about  17<)'{,  and  settled 
on  the  St.  John  River  at  ]\raugerville  and  elsewhere.  Many 
of  the  people  resident  in  tlio  province  are  descended  from 


the  Loyalists,  who  came  from  the  United  States  in  178.'^, 
founded  Parr  Town  (now  St.  .John),  and  soon  brouglit  about 
the  erection  of  a  separate  ])rovince,  as  above  imuitioned. 
In  18()7  New  Brunswick  became  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  form  of  eovcriiniont  continued  after  confederation 
the  same  as  before,  the  Legislature  consisting  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  two  houses,  tiie  Legislative  Council 
and  the  House  of  A.ssembly.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
ap])ointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  adminis- 
ters the  government  through  an  Executive  Council  of  nine 
meml)ers,  responsible  to  tlie  people's  representatives  who 
compose  the  lower  house  of  41  members,  elected  for  4  years. 
The  15  members  of  the  upper  house  were  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council;  l)ut  under  an  Act  passed 
in  18!tl,  the  Legislative  Council  was  abolished  in  1S!>J, 
leaving  only  one  lumse,  as  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Britisli 
C(jlumbia. 


Intrrior  ok  a  Cotton-  FAtTORT. 

In  me.iiis  of  liiteriitil  (•oiiiniunication.  New  Brunswick 
is  not  behind  iier  sister  provinces,  except  Ontario.  She  has 
good  roads,  steamlioats  on  ail  the  i)rincipal  rivers,  ;in(l  rail- 
w.iys  connecting  all  tlie  iiiipnitant  ]iiiiiits.  The  following 
are  the  railways:  tin;  Inteicoloiiial  (owned  by  the  Dominion 
Government),  with  lines  luiiiiiiig  froiiiMoncton  to  St.  .lolin, 
Halifax,  and  Quebec,  having  brandies  to  Dalhoiisie,  Chatham, 
and  up  the  Miramichi ;  the  Canadian  Pacific,  connecting  St. 
.lohn  with  the  upjier  pi'ovinces  and  the  United  States,  and 
liaving  lines  extending  to  Fredericton,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
.\n(liews,  Woodstock,  Houltoii  (Me.),  Edmiindstoii  and 
Pres(iu'ile  (Me.);  the  Shore  Line,  from  St.  John  to  St. 
Stephen  ;  the  Cana(hi  Eastern,  from  Fred(!ricton  to  ('hathaiii ; 
the  (Central,  from  Norton  to  Cliipuian,  and  from  Hampton 
to  St.  Martins;  the  Tobi((uo  Valley ;  the  Elgin,  Petitcodiac 
and  Ilavelock;  the  .Vlbi-rt  Railway,  from  Salis1)ury,  on  the 
I.  C.  R.,  to  Harvey;  the  Albert  Southern,  from  Albert  to 
Alma;  the  Moncton  and  Buctouche;  the  N.  B.  and  P.  E.  1., 
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from  Siickville  to  Cnpo  Tormontinc;  the  Kent  Northern; 
the  Cdmijuot;  and  the  Teniiscoimtji,  from  PIdiinuidHton  tcj 
River  du  Loup  (Que.),  and  along  the  St.  John  to  Upper 
St.  Francis. 

Citii'N  and  TowiiH. 

St.  John  (40,000),  tlie  largest  city  and  chief  commercial 
centre,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  .John  River, 
mostly  on  the  left  bank.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  accessible  to 
ves.sels  of  the  largest  size  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
city  is  naturally  divided  into  throe  jiarts,  known  as  the  East, 
North  and  West.  The  first  is  the  largest,  and  was  the 
original  city,  three-fourths  of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1H77,  but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  contains  many  fine  public 
buildings,  business  houses  and  private  residences.  The 
northern  part  was  formerly  the  town  (afterwards  the  city) 
of  I'crtland,  which  was  united  with  St.  John  in  188!).  The 
west  side  bears  the  name  of  Carleton.  This  city  is  well 
situated  for  conuuerce  and  manufactures.  In  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  owned,  it  is  said  to  rank  fourth 
among  the  sea-ports  of  the  British  Empire,  the  first  tiiree  in 
order  being  Liverpool,  Lt>ndon  and  (ilasgow.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  carried  on  in  imd  near  the  city  are  of 
considerable  extent,  producing,  among  otlier  things,  .sawed 
lumber,  shipping,  steam-engines,  railway-cars,  castings  of 
all  sorts,  edge  tools,  .saws,  nails,  bolts,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  lime,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  [)aper,  etc. 

The  city  presents  a  fine  appearance  as  .-ipproacheil  from 
the  water;  and  the  view  from  the  hills  of  Carleton,  opposite 
the  f;ills,  is  not  surp.'issed  i^vi'U  by  the  view  from  Montre;d 
mountain  or  the  citadel  of  (,)iiubi'c. 

Krculcrlctoii  (tiioOiJ),  the  ca[)ital,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  .lolm  Rivtu',  distant  from  St.  .John  about  8.~> 
miles  by  water  and  ti?  niiles  by  rail.  It  is  built  upon  a 
bi'oad,  fiat  terr.ace  of  almost  semicircular  form,  the  river  here 
curving  around  l^t.  Ainu's  Fulnt,  and  a  range  of  hills  fin'ming 
tlui  chord  of  the  arc.  The  streets  are  very  regularly  laid  out, 
and  most  of  them  are  lined  with  elms,  maples  anil  other 
shade  trees,  giving  the  little  city  a  beautiful  appearance  in 
sunnmn'.  Among  the  ]ioints  of  interest  here  are  the  Li'gis- 
lative  and  Di^parti  leiitid  liuildings,  Christ  Church  Cathedi'al, 
the  University  of  New  I'.ruiiswick,  the  I'rovincial  Normal 
School,  and  tin;  Canadian  School  of  Infantry  for  the  Mari- 
tiine  Provinces. 


Monrton  (8,7<J3),  at  the  bend  of  the  Petitcodiac  Rivo?,  on 
the  left  bank,  was  made  a  city  in  18!)0.  It  is  an  important 
r;iilway  centre,  the  headquarters  of  the  Intercohmial  Rail- 
way, and  contains  a  large  sugar  refinery  and  a  cotton  factory. 
Its  growth  is  considered  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  that 
of  any  other  town  in  the  province. 

St.  Stoplicii  (2,080),  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  St. 
Croix,  is  a  place  of  much  commercial  activity  and  of  pro- 
gressive sjtirit.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Calais,  in 
the  State  of  Maine. 

St.  Anilrow8  (1,778),  a  quaint  old  town,  picturestjuely 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  is  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  seaside  resort. 

■Woodstock  (.'i,288)  i.s  the  busy  centre  of  what  is  said  to 
be  the  fine.st  farming  country  in  the  province.  It  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  John,  05  miles  above  Fredericton. 

Chatham  (.'5,0(30)  and  Ncwcantle  (2,700),  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Mir/imichi,  near  its  mouth,  are  considerable 
ports  for  the  shipment  of  lumber  and  fish.  Ship-building  is 
also  carried  on  here. 

At  Jlathiirst,  Itichlbuc'to,  and  Shodlao  the  same  lines  of 
business  are  i)ursued.  Lob.sters  and  oysters  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  exports. 

Suckvlllc,  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin,  is  in  a  fine 

fanning  and  stock-raising  coinitry,   and  is   the  seat  of  the 
Blount  Allison  College  and  Academies. 

:>Ieiiiraiiu-ook  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catludic  college. 

At  l><M-c-heNti>f  is  located  the  penitentiary  f(jr  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

DallKiiiHic,  in  the  extreme  north,  is  an  attractive  re-sort 
in  tlie  sunnnei'  time,  on  account  of  it:;  chai'uiing  scenery  and 
its  facilities  for  fishing  and  salt-water  bathing. 

MaryHvllUs  on  the  Xashwaak,  a  few  miles  from  Frederic- 
ton,  contains  large  lumber,  sliingle  and  lath  mills,  brick 
woi'ks,  ;ind  tlie  largest  cotton  factory  in  Cana(hi.  It  is 
an  iucorpoi'ati'd  town,  largely  owned  liy  one  energetic 
capitalist. 

.>lillt(>wn  (2,140),  on  the  St.  Ch-oix,  a  short  distance 
above  St.  Sttqilu'ii,  lias  .inother  large  cotton  mill. 

KdiiiuiiilNton,  205  miles  above  St.  .lolin,  is  a  thriving 
town. 
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Artn,  2(}^(H)0  jfr/iwre  inilen;   popnlation,  Jfni)Jf'.t2;  pffnons  to  Hrjuiur  niil<\    -'I;   (iii'ati'nt  I'.rtfnt,  fnnn   nurth-iiixt   In  mnitlt- 

iirst,  I niiudituj  Ctipe  Breton,  300  inilen;  tjtvofist  linuillh^  1 1<>  loiUx. 


The  Prot'lnce  of  Novw  Scotia  coiiipriseH  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  proper  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Capo  Breton. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  l)y  tiie  (Julf  of  St.  Lawrence;  on 
the  west  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  on 
the  soutli  and  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  which,  with  their 
chief  towns,  are: 


C'oUlltU'H     oil     tllU     T'^ilHt     t'oilHt. 


Cuiiiitii'H. 
SlIKLIUIINK     . 
QCKKN'S 
LlNRSllIRd     . 

Hai.ikax 

(!lYNII()Kiilc;ll 


Chii'f  TmniH, 
.  Siikliiiu.sk. 
.   l.iffiiHiiil,  .Milton. 
.   hiniiiiliiini,  liii(lu'e\v,iti'r. 
.  Halifax,  PurliiiDiitli. 
.  (fitjiflmrough,  Canso, 


C'oHiitU's  on   tlio   AVcBt. 

Yahmoith ynniwiithy  Argyle. 

Hiiiiiv DiijI'V,  Wi'viiioiith. 

AvNAPoMs Aiiimiiiiliii,  Mriduptnwn. 

Kisd'H Kentville, WoUviWe. 

Masts Winilsnr. 

(■rMiiKiii.AN:>.     , (m/iovtf,  Sprintfliill,  I'liifwusli. 

(1iii.(  iiKSTi.:; Truro. 

I'iniir I'irtiiii,  New  (ilasuow. 

Antioomki! Antirfonuh. 

7 


<'ountIc>H  In  <'r.p«    Kroton. 

Cnuntii'n.  Clili'/  Tii\n\K. 

HlciiMDXl)       ....  Arirliiil,  llawki'slpurv. 

f'Ai'K  HltKTO.N  ...  .  .S"i/(//ir;/,  .Niirlli  .Syilney 

VKTdlllA Illlllilifk. 

Invkrnksh I'liri  llantl. 

Tue  Nnrracc  .u"  Nova  Scotia  is  iiil!}',  varied  with  rich  and 
fertile  valleys.  Several  ranges  of  high  liills  cross  the  coun- 
try, generally  parallel  witli  the  coast-line.  The  Cohiipiiil 
}r<ninti(liiH  are  tlie  principal  chain,  and  stretch  from  i^ast  to 
we.st  along  tlie  peninsula  wiiich  coiniects  Nova  Scotia  with 
New  Brunswick,  terminating  in  Cai)e  Ciiigiu-cto.  Tlieir 
]>rincii)ul  smiunits  are  I,  KM)  feet  higii.  The  Ninili  and  »S'(>((//i 
Mi)ii)ititi)i;<  (about  CAM)  fi  i  uigh)  extend,  in  parallel  lines, 
along  tlie  shore  of  tlie  l>a_,  n,  Fuinly;  and  an  irri'gulai'  rangt- 
of  small  hills  extends  from  tlie  Strait  of  Canso  towards  tin; 
south-west.  The  valley  between  the  Xortli  and  South  Moun- 
tains is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  ami  fertile  district  in  tin- 
province.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  the  Cobecpiid  Mountains  forming  the 
iiighest  lantl.  Tiiere  are  ntnuerous  lakes,  mostly  on  tlie 
southern  slope.  The  rivc;rs  are  of  no  great  length,  tlie  long- 
est not  excoeditig  50  iiiilus. 
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Cape  Ilrotoii  is,  in  general,  nndulatiny,  with  lofty,  nigged 
pronioncorieM  towards  the  sea,  especially  <>n  the  north.  The 
coal  districts  are  generally  level.  The  coast-line  is  nuich 
broken,  and  the  island  is  nearly  cut  in  t\vi>  hy  the  Jinis 
d'Or  LtiI.e,  which  e.xtends  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
separated  from  St.  Peter's  Bay,  on  the  south,  only  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  le.ss  than  half  a  mile  wide.  A  canal  is 
constructed  across  the  isthmus.  This  lake  is  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  on  the  north  by  two  channels,  called  the 
Great  and  Little  Bms  d'Or,  between  which  is  the  island  of 
Bcndanlerie. 

The  principal  RivcrH  In  Nova  Bcotla  are  t 

St.  Marii'g,  Mii/^'inodiihiiit,  La  Hare,  anrl  Lirerponl,  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic;  tlie  Aiiinijinlls,  fiowiiif;  l)t't\vrfn  the  North  and  Smith  Mountains, 
into  Annapolis  Hasin  ;  the  Cornnnllis  and  the  Armi,  into  the  I!a.sin  of  Min.'U  ; 
the  Mhubcnarnilii',  into  Cobequid  IJay ;  and  the  f'aul,  Mi'l'l'r,  and  Wml 
Hiei-rK,  into  I'ictou  Harhor.  Besides  these,  tlure  are  numerous  !-n.  11  strcann 
in  Nova  Scotia  proper  ami  in  Cai>e  Ilnli  ■ii. 


The  rivers  flowing  into  the  branches  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
are  affected  by  the  tide  in  the  same  way  as  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. For  instance,  the  Annajiolis  at  high  tide  can  be 
ascended  by  schooners  for  20  miles,  but  at  low  tide  it  is  an 
insigniticant  stream. 

The  prlnc-lpnl  lakcH  in  Nova  Scotia  are  Lnhe  Rnsxiijunl,  12 
miles  in  length,  in  Queen's  County,  and  (rfmui  and  Ship  Jlar- 
bor  Lnhs  in  Halifax  County.  Smaller  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  generally  occur  in  chains,  connected  by  small  rivers. 

The  Bias  iV  Or  Lake  so  called  is  more  properly  a  land- 
locked arm  of  the  sea. 

Tlie  roaHt-llnu  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  that  of  Cape 
Breton,  is  nuich  broken,  antl  deeply  indented  with  numerous 
Iwiys  and  harbors,  except  on  the  siile  of  the  Bay  of  F'undy. 
where  it  is  more  compact,  and  possesses  few  harbors. 

The  principal   Itays,   Harborn,   and   Straits  are  t 

Baie  V^ertp,  Tatamagourhi'  and  St.  Oeonif'x  liniix,  in  Northiini)>erland 
Strait ;  Clii-ihthufto  liny,  at  the  etilrance  of  the  (!ii>  nf  ('fiiinn.  a  narrow  strait 
separatin^f  Nova  Scotia  fmni  Ciiiie  lireton  ;  IltiVfax  IInrliDi;  ManjareVii,  ami 


Mahow  liai/n,  on  iho  south-east  coast  ;  St.  Marii'i  H-tu  on  the  southwest; 
Aiiiinjmlin  /lashi,   Miiiiin  Chmnul  ami   Btinhi.    .  .lUi/viii   Unu,  on   the 

west ;  and  Il(i<i  „f  y,unhi.    The  chief  inlets  in  i   <|>.   Breton  arc  Aipy  Bay,  St. 
Aniif't  liny,  Sydney  Uarbor,  Mira  tiay,  and  SI.  I'e:er'»  Bay. 

The  UlantlN  of  Nova  Scotia,  l)esidfs  Cape  IJretnn,  are 
i'arilioii  and  I'irton  L^lands,  in  Northuiiilniland  Strait;  St. 
Paid,  tScatari,  and  Lde  Madamr,  olf  tliu  coast  of  Cape 
Breton;  Salilc  I.tland,  a  dangerous,  .sandy  shoal,  loO  miles 
east  of  Halifax,  on  which  is  an  etl'ective  humane  estab- 
lishment, maintained  liy  the  Dominion  Government,  for  the 
relief  of  shipwrecked  sailors;  Vajie  Stdile,  &al,  and  Mud 
Ltlaiiih,  in  the  .south ;  Lidkj  Island  nnd  Brier  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Bay. 

The  principal  Capes  nre  t 

italagash,  John,  St.  George,  on  the  north  coast ;  Purnipiiif,  Cnntn,  Sam- 
hro  lleail.  Crown  Point,  and  J.a  Unie,  on  the  southeast;  Snble,  on  the 
south;  .S'(.  Mary,  Split,  Chignecto,  and  L'-omidon,  on  the  west. 

In  Cai>c  Breton  are  St.  Lawrence,  Sort),  Kgmnt,  Smoky  I'end,  and 
Breton. 

Many  of  these  capes' form  rugged  promontories,  rising  to 
the  height  of  500  feet.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  osj)ecially 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  lined  with 
dangerous  reefs. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  mild  and  healthfid,  less 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  is  that  of  New 
Bill  swick,  owing  to  its  bi  ng  nearly  surroiuidcd  by  water, 
anil  to  the  intluence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  harlior.s  on 
the  Atlantic  are  seldom  closed  by  ice  in  winter. 

Tlie  Moil  in  the  valleys  jind  on  tlie  mountain  slojies  is  rich 
and  productive,  but  towards  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  rocky 
and  less  fertile.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  are  the  jirincipal 
agricultui'al  products;  ajiplcs  of  the  tinest  VJirieties  grow 
abundantly  in  the  west;  and  there  also  cattle  are  extensively 
reared. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  most  important  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
mineral  productions.  Gold,  iron,  coal,  and  gy]isiiiii  are 
found  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  other  jiroviiices. 
It  also  contains  co])per  and  buildiiig-stoiiu  in  abundance. 
The  total  (juaiitity  of  coal  annually  raised  is  about  2,(M)(),00() 
tons.  The  principal  coal  mines  are  in  (,'ape  Breton  Island 
and  Pictou  County.  Iron  and  coal  are  found  in  the  Cobe- 
ijiiid  Mountains,  and  in  Aiiiia])olis  and  Pictou  Comities  the 
former  is  largely  mined.  Gold  is  found  along  most  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  is  worked  chiefly  in  Guysb(jr(jugh,  Hali- 
f.-ix,  Hants,  and  Linieiibuig  Counties. 

Nova  Scotia  has  also  the  most  extensive  flsheries  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  The  jirincipal  are  the  cod, 
mackerel,  and  salmon  flsheries.  The  exports  of  ttsh  are 
iliieH}'  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  amount  to  over  7,t>0(J,000  dollars,  ufl'ording 
employment  to  about  25,000  men. 
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There  are  several  lines  of  railway  in  Nova  Scotia:  the 
Intercolonial,  from  HiUifax  to  New  Brunswick,  with  a 
branch  from  Truro  to  Pictou  and  Port  Mulgrave ;  the  Wind- 
sor and  Annapolis,  from  Windsor  Junction  to  Annajiolis ; 
the  Western  Counties,  from  Annapolis  to  Yarmouth ;  the 
Nova  Scotia  Central,  from  Annapolis  to  Liverpool;  the 
Oxford  and  Pictou ;  the  Capo  Breton  Railway,  connecting 
Sydney  with  the  Strait  of  Canso,  and  others. 

The  annual  liiiport8  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1891,  were  valued 
i.^■  ${), 407,401,  and  the  exports  at  |iJ>,t>25,(>4<i;  revenue, 
$004  !K18.  The  form  of  e^ovcrnmcnt  is  the  same  .is  in 
Quebec.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  17  members, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
38  members,  elected  by  the  j)eople  once  in  four  year.s.  The 
^jieutenant-Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of 
9  members. 

Kilncatlon  receives  a  largo  share  of  public  interest,  and 
is  erticiently  supported  by  government  grants.  The  pul)lic 
schools  are  free  and  non-sectarian,  as  in  New  Brunswick. 
There  are  five  colleges. 

Nova  Scotlu  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  but  has 
changed  ownership  repeatedly,  having  been  taken  four  dif 
fercnt  times  by  the  liritish,  and  as  often  relin((uished,  until 
France,  in  1713,  renounced  all  claim  to  tlie  country.  Tiie 
French,  In  wever,  still  retained  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
with  the  fortified  town  of  Louisburg,  wiiich  was  not  taken 
by  the  British  till  1758.  The  island  was  finally  cedt^d  to 
(Jreat  T  '  in  1703.     Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 

Edward  <  I,  and  New  Brunswick  then  formed  the  colony 
of  Acadia,  and  it  was  nob  till  1784  that  thoy  were  created 
separate  colonies.  In  1819  Cape  Breton  was  reunited  to 
Nova  Scotia,. 


Halifax  (38,550),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  a  deep  and  capacious  harbor,  fo-merly  called  Chebucto 
Bay.  It  was  founded  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1749,  when 
about  4,()00  cohmists  were  sent  out  from  Britain.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  crowned  by  the  citadel,  and 
is,  next  to  Quebec,  the  most  strcmgly  fortified  city  in  the 
Dominion.  It  contains  many  fine  edifices— the  Parliament 
and  other  public  buildings,  churches,  etc.  It  has  also  Her 
Majesty's  dockyard,  and  is  the  naval  station  for  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  fleets — the  Admiral  generally 
residing  here  during  the  sunnner.  Dalhousie  University 
and  St.  Mary's  College  are  situated  in  Halifax.  It  has  an 
extensive  shipping  trade. 

Pictou  (3,000)  and  the  adjacent  town  Netv  Glasgow  (3,770) 
derive  their  importance  from  the  extensive  coal  mines  in  the 
neigliborliood.  During  the  season  of  navigation  their  har- 
bors are  crowded  with  shipping.  Pictou  lias  steam  conuuu- 
nicatiou  with  Quebec. 

Sydney,  C.Il.  (2,420),  is  also  important  as  the  centre  of 
extensive  mines,  from  which  coal  is  largely  exported. 

Varinoiith  (0,087),  I-.lverpool  (2,405),  and   Lunenburg 

(4,044)  iiave  a  large  amount  of  shijiping,  and  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  fislieries.  1Vinds<>i'  (2,837)  exports  much 
gypsum,  and  is  the  seat  of  King's  College,  the  oldest  in 
British  North  America.  Annnpulia,  formerly  Port  Hoyal, 
was,  under  the  French,  the  jtrincipal  settlement  in  Acadif, 
and  the  sceiie  of  several  conflicts.  -iJ(»rh»ioi(Wi(4,570),  Am- 
ln'rd  (3,781),  Sitn'tiiihill  (4,813),  and  PiKjWiish  ar'3  im|iortant 
town?'..  St.  Franc/ois  Xavior  College  is  situated  at  Aniiiioitinh, 
At  TiHfo  (r»,  102)  the  Provincial  Normal  Scliool  has  its  site. 
The  village  of  Walfrilli'  is  the  seat  of  Acadia  University. 
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PBINCE    EDWAED    ISLAND. 

Area,  2,133  square  milen;  population,   100,080;  persons  io  square  mile,  50;  greatest  eAent  from  east  to  west,  130  milts; 

and  from  north  to  south,  34  miles. 


Prlnco  Kdwnrd  Ixland  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  north  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  between  Now 
Brunswick  and  Cape  Broton.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Brunswick  ami  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumburland  Strait, 
which  is  130  miles  long,  and  from  9  to  30  miles  wide.  It  is 
divided  into  three  counties — King's,  (Queen's,  and  Frince's, 
which  are  subdivided  into  (57  lots  or  townships. 

The  Hurfaee  of  Prince  Bid  ward  Island  is  gently  undu- 
lating, except  in  certain  central  districts,  which  may  be 
considered  hilly ;  tlie  wlutle  presenting  a  charming  agricul- 
tural aspect  of  hill  and  dale. 

Its  nortliern  outline  resembles  a  crescent,  the  two  liorns 
of  which  ai'o  called  North  and  Unst  ihpis.  Tlio  island  is 
deeply  indented  witli  bays,  the  largest  of  wliich,  llillsborougli 
/>'((;/ on  the  south,  and  llielimond  ling  on  the  north,  nearly 
divide  it  into  three  |)arts.  It  has  also  numerous  harbors, 
the  principal  of  which  are  tliose  of  (Jliarlottetoiv-n,  George- 
town, Bedeqiie,  Egnumt,  Cascumpec,  and  !>tiuris. 

The  rllnuitu  is  temperate  ami  healthful,  and  the  soil 
remark'Uily  fertile  and  favorable  for  agriculture.  Prince 
Edward  Island  lias  more  land  under  cultivation,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  than  any  of  the  otlier  provinces.  I'otatoi's. 
oats,  and  barley  are  the  stajile  productions,  and  are  largely 
exjjorted. 

The  lots  or  townships  were  originally  granted  by  the 
Britisli  (Jovernment  U*  i)roprietiirs,  ni-arly  KX)  in  number, 
on  certain  conilitioiis  wliich  had  never  been  fidlilled,  thus 
originating  a  "land  (juestion,"  tliat  long  caused  great 
ditticulty,  but  was  at  lengtli  settled  by  (lovernment  coni- 
mission.  The  fertility  of  the  snil  has  induced  a  large 
population  to  uiake  the  island  their  permanent  home,  and  it 
is  already  the  nu)st  densely  jjeopjctl  of  the  Britisli  North 
American  jtrovinces.  Shi|i-I)uildiiig  is  carried  on  extensively  ; 
and  the  tisheries  in  the  gulf  give  employment  to  a  hirge 
number  of  men ;  but  farming  is  the  leading  industry. 

.\  submarine  telegraph  connects  the  island  with  New 
Ibunswick,  crossing  the  narrowest  part  of  Xorthumlierland 
Strait,  between  ('apes  Tornientine  ami  "  ('averse,  a  distance 
of  9  miles.  In  winter  the  mails  are  ciirriuil  over  between 
ilio  same  jtoints  in  boats  fitted  for  the  ice  or  for  wati-r. 
Navigation  is  wholly  obstructed  from  the  end  of  Dt.'cember 
lo  the  begiuiiing  of  .April. 

A  Qovuniiiiunt  railway  connects  Churluttetuwn,  the  capi- 


tal, with  Summerside,  Cascuni])ec,  and  Tignisli  on  the  west, 
and  with  Georgetown  and  Souris  on  the  ea.st. 

The  IniportH  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1891  amounted 
to  023,000  dollars,  and  the  expiuts  to  about  1,.350,(MX)  dol- 
lars. The  revenue  is  about  22i">,000  dollars.  The  form  of 
government  is  simihir  to  that  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  the  Upjier  H»)use  of  the  Legislature  is  an  elective  body. 
The  Executive  Council  has  9  members,  the  Legislativt! 
Council  l.'J  members,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  30 
members.  Education  is  very  liberally  supported,  aiul  is 
directly  under  control  of  the  Government.  The  system  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  New  Brunswick. 

Prince  Edward  Inland  formerly  belonged  to  France,  but 
was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1703,  after  the  cajtture  of  Louislturg 
und  Cape  Breton.  It  was  called  St.  .John's  Island  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  received  its  jireseiit 
name  in  honor  of  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father 
of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  foinned  into  a  separate  province 
in  1770,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1873. 

Clinrlottctown  (11,373),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  a  large,  safe,  and  commodious  harbor,  formi'd 
by  the  junction  near  the  city  of  the  North,  East,  and  West 
llivers.  Tlie  city  is  .'{  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  built  on  gently  rising  ground,  with  very  wide  streets. 
The  Provincial  buildings,  churches,  and  colleges  (Prince  of 
Wales  and  St.  Duustan)  are  the  chief  edifices.  It  carries 
on  the  principal  trade  of  the  island,  and  is  largely  engaged 
in  ship-building.  It  is  also  the  county  town  of  (^Mieeii's 
County. 

(■I'orffetown  (1,510),  tlm  county  town  of  King's  County, 
al)o\it  .'{0  mihss  east  of  ChaHottetown,  is  m  im|iortant  place, 
with  a  fine  harbor. 

Niiniuiei-Hldc  il.',882),  in  Prince's  County,  about  40  miles 
west  of  Chiirlotti'town,  on  the  noi'th  side  of  liedeijue  llur- 
iior,  is  a  rapidly  rising  town,  with  much  shiii-building  and 
important  trailo  with  New  Brunswick. 

IM'Inct'town.  on  Richmond  Bay,  is  the  county  town  of 
Prince's  County. 

Many  thriving  villages  are  to  be  found  all  ovi-r  tlie  island, 
and  the  situations  of  these  are,  in  most  cases,  unrivalled  fur 
beauty  and  salulirity. 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Area,  3S3,300  .vjunrc  milcn;  pnimlation,  abotit  100,000;  (jraitcst  fj-trnt  J'rovi,  mrrth  to  s<nilh,  7(>0  mllis;  itnd  J'nnu  insl  to 
\ird,  iticludin<i  Vancouver  Ida nd,  fnO  mdcu.  Vancouveh  Issi^VMi,  ijrcukd  Iciujth,  ulxntt  800  miU»;  ijrvatrd  hrfnilth, 
'M  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  20,000  sijiian;  milvn. 


IlritlMh  Colniiiblii  i.s  the  most  western  ]m>vineo  of  tlio 
Doiiiininn,  and  consists  of  Viinconvor  Isliuid  and  tlio  nmin- 
laud,  or  liiitish  Columbia  proiior,  wliicli  )vi!io  fonnorly  two 
suparato  pixjviiicos. 

It  is  boundod  on  tho  north  by  tlui  paiuUol  of  iMT  N. ;  on 
tlio  cast,  by  tlio  meridian  of  120'  W.  to  latitudu  54°  and  tho 
Rocky  Mninitains;  on  tlio  south  by  the  parallel  of  4'.t  (the 
bountlary  of  the  United  States),  the  (Jidf  of  Ge()r;j;ia,  and 
.luan  do  Fiica  Strait;  and  on  the  west  by  tho  Pacilic  (Jccan. 

Tlio  Nurraoo  of  British  Columbia  is  in  j,'eiu'ral  iiiount^iin- 
ous  and  intersected  Ity  niniierous  rivers  ami  lakes.  The 
Itoi'ky  MoiiiitaliiH,  which  form  the  eastern  itnMndary,  i>xteiid 
from  north  to  south  in  two  parallel  chains,  tlui  eastern  beinj? 
the  main  and  most  im[)ortant,  containinj^  the  hi};hest  pi^aks 
in  tho  whole  ran).;o,  —  Mount  Hooker  (It>,7o0  feet).  Mount 
Hrown  (l(;,(MM)  feet),  and  Mount  Murchison  (iri,7(M)  feet), 
besides  others  but  littlo  short  of  them  in  oloviition.  I'arallel 
til  the  main  chains  aro  otliiu'  suialler  rangl^s,  as  tho  Holil  and 
Si'lkirk  ranges,  enclosing  tho  upper  coui'ses  of  tho  Columltia 
and  B'raser  Rivers,  and  tlio  Peak  MonntniiiM,  onclosing  the 


upper  course  of  tho  Finlay  River.  Tho  principal  passoH 
across  tho  Rocky  Mountains  ari!  tlie  Kuntioiii',  I'irinlllon, 
Kifkimi  Ifiir.w,  Ydloiii  Jlfad  or  Linthrr,  and  tho  l'r<icr  lilvt'r 
J'lissvs,  the  Kicking  Ilorsol'ass  being  tho  route  of  tho  Caim- 
dian  Pacitic  Railway. 

On  the  west,  tho  OiinoiuIo  nancro  extends  northward 
from  the  iiiniith  of  the  Kraser  RiviU'  to  Alaska,  closely  fol- 
lowing; the  I'acilic  coast,  and  being  from  tiOto  1(K>  miles  in 
broadth.  A  few  of  the  summits  of  this  range  attain  an 
altitudt'  of  lt»,()(M»  feet.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
country  lies  between  the  Rocky  Momitains  and  the  C'scade 
Range,  forming  an  elevab^d  t^iitle-land  varying  from  1,<MM) 
to  ;{,r>(M»  feet  in  height,  through  which  tlu'  FnvHor  Jtivor 
(lows. 

The  rlvtTH  and  liikoH  of  Ibitish  ("obnubia  aro  numoroiiH, 
but  of  littlo  impi)rtanct<  to  navigation,  'i'lie  Fritnir  liifer 
rises  in  tho  tnain  uliainof  tho  l^)eky  Mount-aiiis,  nnd,  tlowing 
north,  passes  through  a  gap  in  the  lessor  chain,  wlH»ro  it  ih 
joined  by  its  noiihom  branch,  then,  following  a  southern 
course,    it    receives    tlie    .Vii'/kiih,    (,)i/('.sh(7,    <'hllrnl,n,    and 
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Thompnoii  Rivera,  find  flown  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  by 
tliroo  inouthH,  after  a  course  of  740  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  HHiall  Hteaniurs  to  Fort  Hope,  a  distance  of  158  miles 
from  its  mouth,  l>ut  the  numerous  rapids  above  that  point 
render  navigation  almost  impossible.  The  Fence  Hirer,  and 
its  nortliern  branch,  tlie  Finlntj  Hirrr,  rise  in  tlie  northern 
j)art,  also  l)etween  tlie  Rocky  Mounbiin  chains,  and  flow 
eastward  to  form  the  Md-kenzie  River.  Farther  north  are 
tlie  Shecna  or  Siinpnnn,  and  Slirkeen,  flowing  into  the  Pacific, 
and  the  An  Linnls,  flowing  into  the  Mackenzie  River,  The 
Columbia  River,  the  most  important  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  in 
British  Columbia,  then,  like  the  Frasur,  first  flowing  north- 
ward, bends  to  the  s<mthward,  an<l  after  receiving  the 
Kootanio  River,  flows  thrrmgh  Washington  Territory  in 
the  United  States  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  a  cfiurse  of 
about  1,2(X)  miles.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  of  minor 
importjince. 

The  coaHt-IIno  of  British  Columbia  is  much  broken  with 
numerous  islands,  bays,  anil  dcejt  inlets,  and  it  is  remark - 
able  that  while  from  San  Fnincisco  to  Capo  Flattery,  a 
distance  of  7***'  miles,  tliere  is  not  a  single  harbor  on  the 
coast,  in  British  (Julumbia  and  N'ancoiiver  Island  harbors  are 
numerous  and  excellent.  The  islands  are  disposed  chiefly 
in  two  groups,  the  more  southerly,  of  which  Vanconirr 
IhIhiiiI  is  the  principal,  being  si-parafrd  from  the  mainland 
i>y  Jiidii  de  Fiirn  i'itrdit,  the  (lulf  uj  (!i<>r<ii(i,  and  (Jiin  n 
Villi rliiflc  Soiind;  and  the  other,  about  2(M)  miles  to  the 
north-west,  called  the  Quvtt  Clmrlntte  IdiiiulK,  being  separ- 
ated from  the  mainland  by  Viiiu'onnr  Strnit.  The  other 
islands  to  the  north  belong  to  llu^  Tiiited  States,  being  |iai'; 
of  the  territory  of  Alaska.  The  principal  inlets  are  Jiiinnnl 
InM,  lliiire  Sintiid,  Ji'rriK,  linlr,  and  Kiiiifht  Iiiliis,  ISiiillinl. 
Arvi,  Oiirdiwr'ii  (Hiimiii'l,  J'mt  Fs.iiii<itiiii,  I'lniliiiid  mid  Ohsiv- 
mditrij  Iidotn,  in  the  mainland;  Qiiatnino,  XiMithi,  and  Jinr- 
clinj  SdiiiiiIs,  in  tli  *  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Ishiiid  ;  and  tlu^ 
harbors  of  Ks(iiiii>uill,  I'irlnria,  and  Nmuilnui,  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  rllniati*  of  liritisli  Columbia  is  temperate,  and  much 
warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
continent.  Between  the  Cascjule  Range  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  it  is  vjry  dry,  but  on  the  coast  and  in  the  islands 
the  climate  is  humid.  On  the  islands  tliu  fig  will  ripen  in 
theopiMiair,  and  oven  in  winter  the  climate  is  very  mild. 
As  a  fruit-growing  country  it  is  suipasseil  by  no  other  in 
the  world. 

The  noil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  well  ailapted  foi- agricul- 
ture and  pasturage,  although  as  yrt  little  progress  has  lieeii 
luaile  ill  faiining.  Along  the  western  slopi's  of  the  (,'ascade 
Mountains  are  magnificent  forests  of  Douglas  pine,  and  the 
islaiiils  also  are  densely  winmIc*!. 


British  Colambia  first  derived  its  importance  from  the 
I'ich  and  extensive  gold  di.scoveries  which  were  made  in  1858, 
principally  along  the  course  of  the  Fraser  River  and  its 
trilmtaries.  The  gcdd-fields,  however,  have  not  l)een  found 
so  productive  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  Silver,  lead,  and 
copper  are  abundaTit.  Excellent  coal  is  found  lioth  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  islands,  and  is  worked  in  Vancouver 
Island.  Marble  and  building-stone  are  also  found,  and  are 
exported  to  the  United  State.s. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  coal,  lumber,  furs,  and 
fish,  amounting  to  about  0,200,000  dollars  annually.  The  fish 
ah  mo  are  estimated  to  be  worth  over  2,(KK),000  dollars.  Sal- 
mon, cod,  haddock,  halibut,  and  sardines  are  abundant.    The 
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imports  are  about  5,5(M),0(M)  dollars.      The  revenue  is  about 
k:{5,  500  dollars. 

I'reviouH  to  1858,  the  wliido  country  was  in  the  jiossession 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  that  year  iiritish  Colum- 
bia and  Vancoiivi^r  Islaml  were  formed  into  Crown  colonies, 
each  having  a  Governru"  and  Legishituro  of  its  own.  In 
]H(i(i  a  legislative  union  was  effected,  under  the  name  of 
Itritish  Columbia,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
])eophi;  and  in  1871  British  Columbia  became  (me  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Diuuinion  of  Canada. 

The  Iji>tflMlii(ui'<>  consists  of  a  Tjieutenant-Govornor, 
appointed  by  the  (ioveriior-dieneral,  an  Kxecutivo  Council 
of  5  members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  25  memburs, 
elected  by  the  jieople  for  a  term  of  four  years.    The  province 
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in  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  3  senators 
and  6  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts — Neiv  West- 
minster, Cariboo,  Yale,  Victoria,  and  Vnncuuver. 

Edacatlon  is  liberally  provided  for,  free  schools  being 
established  wherever  there  are  twelve  children  to  attend 
them. 

Victoria  (16,841),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  possesses  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is 
well  laid  out,  and  carries  on  the  principal  trade  of  the 
province.  At  Nanaimo  (4,505),  Vancouver  Island,  are  valu- 
able coal  mines. 


New  Westminster  (6,700),  the  former  capittil,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  north  l)ank  of  the  Frnsor  River,  alniut 
15  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  carries  on  tlie  principal  local 
trade  of  the  mainland. 

Vancouver  (on  the  mainland)  is  a  prosperous  city  of 
recent  growth.     Its  population  is  now  about  15,000. 

Esriulmalt  possesses  a  magnificent  harbor,  and  is  Her 
Majesty's  naval  station  in  the  North  I'acitic. 

Hope,  Yale,  Lytton,  Kamloops,  Port  Esslngton,  and  Port 
•Simpson  are  growing  towns.  The  other  settlements  are 
small,  and  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  Fraser  Ilivur. 
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Area,  nlxnit  7JiJ)()<>  sijuan'  iiiili\-<;  iittjuilntion,   l't't,()00;  pcrsonn  to  a  ,i>iiuiir  inili\  Si. 


The  Province  of  Manitoba  (funnorly  (lie  Ili'il  lliver 
Settlement)  forms  an  oblong,  lying  between  tlio  United 
States  on  the  south  and  latitude  513^  on  tlie  north,  and 
extending  oast  and  west  between  01'  10'  and  101°  !J0'  of 
longitude. 

It  is  intersected  from  south  to  north  by  tiio  lied  Ilit'rr, 

which,  rio.ng  in  Minnesota,  near  the  sources  of  tiiu  Missls- 

fiippi,  and  flowing  nearly  due  north,  crosses  the  bouniliiry 

between  the  two  countries,  and  falls  into  Jjuke  H'lniiiptij, 

8 


after  a  cour.so  of  about  700  miles.  It  is  also  ])artially  inter- 
sected from  west  to  east  by  the  An.^iiiilxiiiic  liinr,  wliich 
flows  into  the  Red  River  at  Wituiip  !g.  Lakes  Winnipeg 
and  Winnipegimis,  whicli  li(>  partly  in  Manitu))a,  and  Lake 
Manitoba,  which  lies  wholly  witliin  it,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  are  of  considerable  si/.e,  the  first-nameil 
being  2K0  miles  long,  and  the  other  two  lieing  each  about 
110  miles  long. 
The  country  is  chiefly  one  vast  prairie  u<ivered  with  gmaa, 
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with  few  trees,  except  un  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  uliuiiito  lesemljlus 
that  of  Ontario,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  wheat  and  other 
grains,  besides  roots  and  vegetables, 
in  great  abundance. 

Befiro  Manitoba  became  a  province 
of  tlie  Dominion  (1870),  the  population 
consisted  chielly  of  Indians  and  French 
and  British  half-breeds.  Since  then 
settlers  have  poured  in  from  the  older 
provinces,  and  there  are  now  nearly 
;!O,0O0,O0O  acres  of  land  surveyed  for 
settlement.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  land  is  reserved  for  the  half- 
breeds,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of,  the 
lied  River. 

Between  1881  and  1891  the  province 
increased  its  population  at  the  ruto  of 
134  per  cent. 

The  sovcrnniont  of  Manitoba  is 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant-(«overnor,  with  an  Executive 
Council  of  5  members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  35 
members,  elected  by  the  peojjlc.  They  also  send  3  mem- 
bers to  the  Senate,  and  5  mend)ei*s  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  their  proportion  of  representatives  in  the  Dominion 
I'arliament. 

Imports  in  1891,  2,782,599  dollars;  exports,  1,612,124 
dollars ;  revenue,  580,000  dollars. 

AVlnnipoR  (25,700),  tiie  capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Assiniboine  with  the  Red  River.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  place  of  importance. 


i'luiuiB  ON  Fiaa. 


Haiivkht  Scknh  on  tiik  Amkhican  I'i.ai.ns. 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  of  Manitoba 
College,  St.  John's  College,  and  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  It  has  many  line  public  buildings.  Opposite  to  it 
is  St.  Bonif<ice,  the  seat  of  a  college.  Brandon,  on  the 
Assiniboine  (4,000),  is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  a  flour- 
ishing trade.  Portage  la  Prairie  (3,400)  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  Other  chief  towns  are  Emerson, 
near  the  Dakota  boundary  line ;  and  Stoneirall,  the  seat  of 
the  i)rovincial  penitentiary.  Siikirk,  Alinnfdoxa,  Glmliituni', 
Rapid  Citij,  Nelson,  iforris,  and  liirtle  are  important  points. 


ATIIAHASCA,    AI-I»KUT.\,    SASKATCHEWAN. 
AM>   ASSIMHOIAj 

These  extensive  western  areas  have  been  formed  from  a 
portion  of  what  was  known  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Canada.  In  the  mean- 
tiuie  they  are  recognized  only  as  districts,  because  their 
population  is  too  scanty  and  too  widely  spread  to  make  it 
necessary  that  they  sliould  bo  organized  as  provinces.  For 
the  same  reason,  one  Lieut.-CJovernor  presides  over  their 
united  Legislature  of  2(1  members.  Each  district  sends  one 
reitresentative  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  and  two 
senators  represent  all  the  districts  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 

Atlmbast-a.— This  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  lino  near 
the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  on  tlio  soutli  by  a  lino 
near  the  55th  parallel  of  north  latitiide,  on  the  west  by 
British  Columbia,  and  on  the  oast  by  the  Slave  and  Atha- 
basca Rivers,  and  by  a,  lino  tioar  meridian  IIF  30'  west 
longitude.     Area,  about  103,000  square  miles.     It  include! 
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the    Pence   River  valley,    admirably    adapted   for   grazing' 
jdirposea. 

AlbertH  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Athabasca,  on  the 
south  by  the  United  States,  on  the  west  by  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  east  by  a  line  near  meridian  111°  30'  west  longi- 
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tude.  It  includes  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Battle,  Bow,  and 
Deer  rivers.  Area,  about  105,000  square  miles ;  population, 
25,300. 

Edmonton  and  Fort  McLeod  are  the  chief  towns. 

SuHkatcliowaii. — This  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line 
near  the  55th  parallel,  on  the  south  by  a  line  near  the  52nd 
parallel,  on  the  west  by  Alberta,  and  on  the  east  by  Mani- 
toba and  Lake  Winnipeg.  This  district  is  well  watered  by 
the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  Saskatchewan 
is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  upwards  of  700  miles. 
Coal  exists  in  great  abundance.  Area,  about  107,000  square 
miles;  population,  1I,2(X). 


The  chief  towns  are  Battleford  and  Prince  Albert. 


Assinlbola. — This  district  is  bounded  f)n  the  north  by 
Saskatclio .van,  on  the  south  by  the  I'liitud  States,  on  the 
west  by  Alberta,  and  on  tlie  east  by  Miiiiit(>l)a.  Area,  about 
80,500  sipiare  miles;  pnjnilation,  upwards  of  30,000. 

Regina,  the  chief  town,  is  also  the  capibil  of  the  "  North- 
west Territories,"  tlie  name  by  wliicli  tliese  districts  are 
con:monly  known. 
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TlIB  TraI'I'KKS'    HkTI'KN. 

NORTH-WEST   AM>  NOItTII-KAST 
TEURITOItlRS. 

These  territories  occupy  all  that  lies  north  of  the  provinces 
and  districts  of  the  Dominion,  and  are  respectively  west  and 
oast  of  Hudson  Bay. 

The  North-wc8t  Territory  is  well  wa- 
tered, containing  a  large  number  of  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Afuchitaie 
Hirer,  formed  by  t!io  junction  of  the 
Athahusca  and  Peace  Rivers,  wliich  rise 
near  tlie  Iiigliest  sununits  of  tlio  Rocky 
IMouiit.'iinH,  and  unite  a  little  north  of 
.Vthaliiisea  liake,  throimh  tlie  west  end  of 
which  the  Alhaliasca  iJiver  Hows.  After 
♦  lie  jinietion,  tho  river  flows  tlirougli 
(ireat  Slave  Laki',  <li!iin8  (ircat  Boar 
Lake,  and  having  a  course  of  over  1,773 
miles  enters  the  Arclie  Ocean  by  a  nuni- 
bei'  of  mouths.  It  is  navigaiilu  for  moi'o 
than  1,200  miles,  but  being  fro/.cn  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  can  never  bo  of 
much  scrviio  to  comiueree.  The  olliei- 
principal  rivers  are  the  ('Dftftirmiiir  and 
Kurl:  or  (((•(■((/.  /''m/i  lUrvr.H,  flowing  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  <7moc7ii7/,  draiji 
ing  Lake  Wimiipeg,  and   Si  n  rii,  liesides 
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numerous  smaller  streams,  flow  into  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  Albany,  East  Main,  and  other  rivers,  flow  into  James 
Bay. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  are  the  Crees  around 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Saulteaux  farther  in  the  interior,  both 
inoffensive  tribes,  subsisting  by  trapping  and  fishing;  and 
farther  west,   in  the  vast  prairies,   are  the  more  war-like 


Blackfeet  and  other  tribes  living  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase.     In  the  more  northern  districts  are  the  Eskimo. 

The  North-eaat  Territories  are  bleak  and  sterile,  in- 
habited sparsely  by  Eskimo  and  other  aborigines,  chiefly  of 
Algonquin  stock. 

These  territories  are  vjvluable  for  their  timber,  and  ara 
thought  to  possess  mineral  wealth. 
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Arna,  1^2,200  sipuire  miles ;  population,  202,000;  persons  to  sipuirc  mile,  Ji\ !  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south,  S50  milcM; 

breadth  from  east  to  ^vest,  320  miles. 


The  iHlantl  of  New- 
foundland lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
separated  from  Labra- 
dor on  the  north  by 
the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  (about  12  miles  in 
breadth),  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Cape  Bre- 
ton, on  the  south-west, 
about  GO  miles.  It  is 
the  only  settlement  in 
British  North  America 
not  forming  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  is  divided  into  18 
electoral  districts. 

The  territory  under 
the     {{ovcrniiitMit    of 

Newfoundland  in- 
cludes also  the  coast 
of  Labrador  (4 ,200)  for 
nearly  700  miles,  from 

Anse  Siiblon  to  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait.  The  prin- 
cipal islands  cm  the  coast  are  North  and  South  Belle  Isle  and 
Foijo  1  slit  lid. 

The  Ixlaud  of  Ncwfounillimd  is  triangular  in  shape,  but 
the  coaat-lini  is  deeply  indented  with  numerous  large  bays. 
Tlie  principal  of  those  are  : 

Conception,  Tn'nilii,  lloniiruln,  \olri'  Datni',  and  While  liayi,  on  tlic 
ndrlhcasl  coiiHt. 

tUifi  nf  Inlnnitu  and  SI.  (lenr;ie,  on  the  went. 

Ilermilaiir,  Forluni-,  Placeiilin,  and  .S7.  .Mary's  na}i»,  on  MioRouth. 

As  the  biys  extend  far  into  the  land,  they  form  numerous 
peiiinsuliiH.  The  priiicii)al  is  the  /'oii/i.sk/k  of  Amh>n,  whii'h 
contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 


CoD-FisniNo. 


The  principal  Cape* 
are  i 

Bauld,  on  the  north ;  Rav, 
May,  St.  Mary,  and  I{ace, 
on  the  south  ;  and  St.  Fran- 
cig,  Gratcn,  lireakheart,  Ii<h 
na  vista,  Freds,  and  St.  John, 
on  the  cast. 

Cupc  Rnco  was  for- 
merly the  calling  point 
of  the  Atlantic  steam- 
ships with  late  news 
from  Europe.  A  line 
of  telegraph  connects 
it  with  Capo  Ray,  from 
which  a  submarine 
telegraph  line  extends 
to  Cape  Breton,  and 
thence  over  the  conti- 
nent. After  repeated 
failures,  several  At- 
lantic telegraph  cables 
have  been  successfully 
laid,  and  now  connect 
Newfoundland  at  Trin- 
ity Bay  with  Europe  at  Valentia  Bay  in  Ireland.  European 
news  is  now  published  in  the  American  newspapers  on  the 
same  day  as  that  on  which  the  events  occur.  On  the  north 
and  east  coasts  the  capes  are  numerous,  but  of  little  import- 
ance. There  has  been  no  thorough  survey  made  of  the 
island,  which  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  especially  in  the  west. 
The  settlements  ctmi|)riae  only  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
coast,  scarcely  extending  more  than  a  mile  or  two  inland. 

The  Hiirfacu  of  the  island  is  hilly,  varied  with  numerous 
rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  ranges  of  hills  generally 
run  in  short  parallel  chains,  from  north  to  south.  The  Blue 
Hills  in  the  interio:-  are  the  principal. 
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liakoa  and  Rivers. — The  chief  liver  is  the  River  of  Ex- 
ploits, which  flows  almost  across  the  island  from  soutli-west 
to  north-east,  through  George  IV.  and  Red  Indian  Lakes. 

The  other  chief  Lakes  and  Rivers  are  t 

Grand  Pond,  drained  by  the  llumber  Rieer;  Victoria,  Jainexon,  and 
Bathurst  Lakes,  drained  by  Little  River;  and  Gander  Pond,  drained  by 
Gander  River. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  cold  and  severe,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  ice  to  be  found  around  the  island,  brought 
down  by  the  winds  and  currents  in  enormous  icebergs  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Fogs  also  prevail,  especially  on  the 
Banks,  and  are  caused  by 
the  cold  currents  from  the 
north  meeting  the  warmer 
Gulf  Stream.  The  soil,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior,  is 
rocky  and  barren,  the  princi- 
pal crops  being  grown  along 
the  southern  shore :  even 
there  they  frequently  require 
to  be  cut  green  fur  fodder. 
Most  of  the  supplies  are 
brought  from  the  neighboring 
provinces. 

Coal,  copper  and  lead  are 
said  to  bo  plentiful  in  the 
iiland ;  but  the  mineral  re- 
sources have  as  yet  been  little 
developed. 

Newfoundland  derives  its 
main  importance  from  its 
tisheries,  which  are  chiefly 
cod  and  seal.  Nearly  the 
whole  population  is  employed 
in  the  catching  and  curing  of 

tish.  The  cod  fisheries  on  the  lianks  of  Newfoundland  are 
most  important  fisheries  in  the  world.  These  Banks,  na  the 
they  are  called,  are  elevated  plateaus  of  the  ocean-bed,  riiing 
far  above  the  average  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Great  Bank,  situated  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
island,  extends  about  GOO  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth. 
The  depth  of  water  on  these  Banks  varies  from  loO  U)  over 
500  feet,  and  forms  the  favorite  feeding-ground  of  the  cod- 
fish. Besides  the  British,  the  French  ai\d  Americans  curry 
on  the  fishery,  almost  to  the  samo  extent,  the  French 
having  also  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  certain  parts  of  the 
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coast  of  the  island.  The  seal  fishery*  is  carried  on  chiefly 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  Newfoundland,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fish,  is  about  10,000,000  dollars.  The 
imports  are  about  10,600,000  dollars,  and  the  annual  revenue 
about  2,000,000  dollars.  The  chief  markets  for  fish  are  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  form  of  government  is  the  same  as  in  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  consisting  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  an  Executive  Council  of  7  members,  a  Legislative 

Council  of  15  members,  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly  of  JiG 
members,  elected  by  the  j)eo- 
ple.  Responsible  government 
was  granted  in  1855.  The 
population  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics. 

St.  John'H  (2!>,000),  the 
capital,  possesses  a  fine  har- 
bor, almost  surrounded  l>y 
hills.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial station  "11  the  island, 
and  is  the  nearest  port  to 
Europe,  being  only  1,020 
miles  distant  from  Ireland. 
The  city  was  formerly  built 
of  wood,  but  having  been 
several  times  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  lower  part  is  now 
liuiit  of  brick.  The  great  fire 
of  1H44  destroyed  4,000,000 
dollars  worth  of  projjerty. 
A  similar  disastrous  fire  oc- 
On  tlii.s   occasion  the  fine  old  cathedral 


curred  in   1892. 
was  destroyed. 

Harbor  Graec  (7.'.)00),  ('nrltntrdr  ('{,700),  Tirlllhitjate 
(3,70(J),  and  liDnarlsl  t  (.'{,500),  are  the  next  most  importatit 
towns.  Port  de  (fntit;  liriijits,  Trinitit,  and  Greenspond  i\Te 
also  rising  towns. 

The  islands  of  iSY.  I'lern;  LuikjIi-ii,  and  Miii'idon,  lying  to 
the  south  of  Newfoundland,  belong  to  France,  and  are 
iin[)ortant  fisliiiig  stations.  Tliey  are  the  only  portions  now 
I'emaining  to  the  French  of  their  once  large  possessions  in 
North  America. 


*  The  pupil  may  note  Ihiit  ulthDiijfli,  iiccoriliiijf  to  pnimlur  iihriseoloury,  \vc  speak  of  the  "  whale  flsluTV  "  uml  the  "  Hi-al  flulifry,"  Ihc  whulc  and  hcuI  are 
iiDt  ll^li.     .Meiiiliuru  of  tlio  cl.iss,  with  tlie  iiDHislunce  of  the  tcm'her,  iiiiiy  ilis<iis.s  this  prolllalily  . 
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TIIK  ARCTIC  KECilOXS. 
Tho  Arctic  Regions  extend  from  Diivi.s  Strait  on  the 
east  to  Behring  Stniit  on  the  west,  along  the  sliores  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  conqirise  numerous 
islands,  peninsulas,  gulfs,  bays,  sounds,  and  straits,  and  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  having  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
liravo  and  determined  attempts  to  find  a  highway  to  the 
west  by  means  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  No  practical  benefit  has 
resulted  fnmi  these  ex[)editi(ms,  as  the  seas  are  sometimes 
ice-bound  for  years,  or  Idocked  u[)  by  enormous  icebergs. 
That  a  passage  does  exist  was  definitely  discovered  by 
M'Clure  in  1850-51,  when  ho  found  that  Barrow  and  Banks 
(wr  M'Clure)  Straits  unite  in  Melville  Sound.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  is  nmch  more  open  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and 
from  Banks  Strait  navigaticm  is  uninterrupted  by  islands  as 
far  as  Behring  Strait ;  but  the  sea  is  almost  constantly  filled 
with  ice. 

The  most  imporfamt  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  British  (lovernment  during  this  century;  several  have 
also  been  fitted  out  by  tho  Government  of  the  Tnited  States. 
The  most  interesting,  as  it  was  the  most  uiifortunato  expe- 
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dition,  was  that  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
which  sailed  in  1845,  and  the  fate  of 
which  was  long  unknown.  No  less 
than  twenty -seven  expeditions  were 
sent  out  in  search  of  him,  with  but 
little  success,  until  1854,  when  the 
remains  of  several  of  the  explorers  and 
articles  belonging  to  his  expedition 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Rjie  in  King 
William  Liind,  and  some  years  later 
further  remains  were  found  by  Capbiin 
M'Clintock  and  others,  proving  con- 
clusively that  tho  whole  party  had 
miserably  perished. 

Although  attempts  are  no  longer 
made  to  pass  round  the  continent 
through  tho  Arctic  Ocean,  some  men 
seem  yet  determined  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  for  certain  scientific  purposes. 
For  many  years  the  belief  existed  in  a 
great  open  sea  surrounding  the  pole, 
but  recent  explorations  have  dispelled 
this  theory. 

On  the  Coppermine  and  Back  or 
Great  Fish  Rivers,  extensive  beds  of 
coal  have  been  found ;  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  bo  worked  until  those  of  more 
temperato  latitudes  are  exhausted. 
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UNITED    STATES. 


Area,  including  Alaska,  3,501,410  square  miles;  popnlatiini,  nearly  63,000,000;  jwrsons  to  square  mile,  nenrhj  IS; 
.greatest  extent  from  north  to  south,  1,600  miles;  and  from  east  to  west,  2,700  miles;  about  the  same  size  as  British 
North  America. 


The  United  States  of  America  are  bounded  on  the  north 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  lies 
to  the  north-west  of  British  Columbia — by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south 
by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

They  comprise  forty-four  States,  one  federal  district,  and 
six  territories,  united  under  one  central  government. 

Two  great  inountuln  clialnH,  the  Itocky  Monntulna  on 
the  west,  and  the  Alleeiiany  Mouutuins  or  Appalachian 
chain  on  the  east,  divide  the  country  into  three  regions :  the 
Atlantic  slope  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
the  Great  Central  Plain,  or  valley  of  the  Missisiiippi ;  and 
the  vast  plain  or  plateau  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  P.acilic  coast. 

The  Rocky  MountnliiH  form  the  principal  chain,  extend- 
ing from  near  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico. 
They  cover  an  area  40  to  200  miles  in  breadth.  Their 
highest  summits  in  the  United  States  are  Uncompaghre  Peak 
(14,510  feet),  Blamo  Prak  (14,464  feet),  and  Long's  Peak 
(14,271  feet),  all  in  Colorado.  Along  the  Pacific  c^ast  an- 
several  chains  of  mountains,  some  peaks  of  which  rise  even 


higher  than  any  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  are:  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  parallel  range  of  the  Sierni  Nevada, 
enclosing  Sacramento  Valley,  the  gold  regi<m  of  Califor- 
nia; and  the  Cascade  Range,  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
extending  through  British  Columbia  into  Alaska.  The 
highest  summits  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  Mount  Sliasta 
(14,440  feet),  and  Mount  Whitney  (14,898  feet),  both  in 
California  ;  and  the  highest  in  the  Cascade  range  are  Mount 
Jejfirnon  (15,500  feet),  in  Oregon,  and  Mou)it  St.  Helen's 
(15,750  feet),  in  Wasliington,  the  last-nameil  being  the 
loftiest  summit  in  the  United  States. 

The  Allevrliany  3IoantaliiN  extend  from  the  peninsula  of 
Gaspc,  in  Canada,  to  the  north  of  Alabama,  and  are  known 
by  diflorent  names  in  the  various  States  which  they  traverse. 
Tlio  highest  peaks  are  in  the  U'hite  Mountuins;  but  they 
seUbjui  exceed  5,000  feet,  and  are  generally  not  more  than 
;{,00O  feet  in  height. 

Till!  United  States  are  partieiilnrly  notrd  for  their  iiiim- 
iTous  and  im]M)rtant  rivors;  and  no  country  in  the  world 
poNsesses  such  an  extent  of  water  conuiuniication.  The 
estimated  length  of  the  navigable  rivers  is  more  than  47,*H)0 
miles. 


Cajiada  I'ub.  Co  ,  Toronto 
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Tho  MiMlfmlppl  risiis  in  Liiku  IUhca,  in  Minnesota,  near 
Lrfike  Stiporiiir,  uuil  roctiivcs  as  atHiioiits  the  Wi»'oti»in, 
JUiiurin,  and  Oliia  (witli  its  atHucnts,  tho  Cumlietiund  ami 
Tennemtee  Jiivem),  on  the  eiiHt  bank ;  the  Minnoi(ri  (with  its 
alHiienfc,  the  I'litlh-).  the  AfhitiKii.i  and  lliil  /'/ivr.s,  nn  tlic 
west  hank  ;  and  it  flows  iiitu  tin-  (Juif  nf  .Mi'xicu  hy  a  iiiiiiilu'i' 
of  mouths,  after  a  course  of  .'{,](iO  iiiiU-s.     'I'lir  i-oiirse  of  the 


Missouri  is  even  longer  than  that  of  tiie  Mississippi,  being 
about  I{,0()0  miles  before  joiidng  the  latter,  or  about  4,.'i(K) 
miles  in  all,  thus  forming  the  longest  river  in  the  wt>rld. 
All  these  rivers  are  navigable  througliout  the  greater  part  of 
their  cowrMc;-.,  either  by  steandioats  (for  the  great  size  and 
light  draught  of  which  the  Mississippi  is  famou;i)  or  by  tlat- 
l)oats,  which  bring  the  produce  of  tiie  Northern  and  Western 
States  down  to  New  ( )rleans. 

The  Brazos,  Colorado  (in  Texas),  and  Hio  Grande  dd 
Xurte,  the  latter  forming  the  bonndai/  Iti.tweon  the  United 
StatcH  anil  Mexico,  How  into  the  (luif  of  Mtixico  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  the  Alahainn  and  several  other  rivers  reach 
the  (lulf  east  of  it. 

The  I'enohiiciit,  Co  unci' tic  at,  llitdsun,  [telawarc,  Sitmi^ie- 
hnnna,  Polomai',  Jaimn,  Itoanokr,  aiit'  Suraiiiiah,  together 
with  iiiiruei.:<ts  smaller  and  less  important  r<vers,  flow  into 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Ci'lorado  (rising  as  the  (Jreeii  River  in  Wyomnig) 
flows  into  file  (iidf  of  California;  the  Surniiin  nto  and  Cohim- 
hia  /I'l'rcr.s  flow  iiito  t!i'  Paeilie  ()i't'an. 

The  (^reat  lakes  of  Caiuula  all  adjoin  tli"  I'nited  Htit;;.., 
Lakr  Miililiiati  being  entin-ly  witliiii  tlie  latter  tioritory; 
besides  th«'se  are  /.i)/,!."!  iltatufiliiii\  and  'cruci/c,  miiny  smaller 
lakes  in  New  Y  >rlv.  Miiniesota,  and  other  Sla»is,  and  the 
(/r»'(i<  Salt  Lakr  in  I  tali. 

The  eouHt-lliie  of  the  United  States  is  very  little  broken, 
but  along  tlu^  Atlantic  coast  are  numerous  small  islands 
nnd  sttiid  banks  l.miii  l^lalld,  lihoih'  /.s/kik/,  and  Sanfitrhit 
being  the  principal. 

The  bays  an<  chiellv  the  uioufhs  of  the  rivers. 


The  prlncl|ial  Hays,  StraltH,  etc..  arct 

On  the  east  coaHt,  Venotmeitt  aiul  Ma»mchu»ctU  liaijf,  Lumj  lulaml  Smintl, 
helaivnre  and  Chenajifake.  Haiin,  J'Imliru  aiiil  Albemarle  Si)Uiiih,  Slriiit  »/ 
l-'tiiriila,  Appalacliee  Bay,  and  HalreMita  ami  Matnijorita  Eaiin. 

On  the  wt'8t coant  an-  San  Franninci)  un<^  Columbia  Bai/n,  Juan  </>'  I'lua 
Strait,  ttn(i  Atimiralti/  liilrt. 

Tho  principal  Capen  arc  t 

On  tlip  fast  coast,  Ann,  CmI,  Montauk  I'nint,  Mail,  Cliarlin,  //I'lici/, 
Ihaii'ras,  Salilr,  mid  St.  Illan. 

Oil  tile  west.  coxHt  are  I'liint  Ciniecptiin,  Mfniim'inn,  Illn  icii,  nnd  J'^itlirii. 

\ti  the  territory  occupied  by  the  I'nited  States  extends 
over  24  of  latitude,  or  a  distance  of  about  l,(i()()  miles  finm 
north  to  south,  the  elliiiato  vai'ies  very  much  with  the 
locality,  [t  is  temperate  in  the  North  and  hot  in  the  SoMth. 
.VIong  the  sout!i-e;istern  coast  are  nunu^roiis  l:irge  sw.iiiips, 
.and  the  rivers  are  sluggish  in  their  courses,  rendering  the 
climati!  \i'ry  unhealthy  for  the  white  population.  In  the 
interior  it  is  hot,  but  more  healthy.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
owing  to  their  |>roxinnty  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  intercept 
the  rain-clouds,  an<l  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Coast 
Itange  suffers  very  much  from  drouth. 

The  soil  is  in  general  pi'oductive,  espeei.illy  in  the  (Jreat 
Central  Plain,  or  Mississi^>pi  Valley.  In  the  north-eastern 
St.ites  it  is  more  rocky  and  barren,  but  everywhere  well 
cidti»'a*ed.  On  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Moinitains,  but 
luore  especially  on  tho  high  plateau  between  that  range 
!ind  California,  are  arid  tracts  of  country,  reipiiring  irriga- 
tion to  be  luade  productive.  In  tho  (Jreat  Central  Plain 
aliuosc  all  the  countrv  west  of  the  Ohio  River  consists  of 
VI'  '.t  prairies,  originally  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  easily 
c\iltivated,  but  witl.  little  timber.  In  tho  Northern  and 
Western  States,  grain  is  the  chief  production— principally 
wheat  and  Indiai*  corn.  Cattle  are  also  extensively  reared. 
In  the  Middle  States,  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  are  the  sta- 
ples; and  in  the  Southern  States,  cotton,  H\igar,  and  rice. 

(lold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  <piicksilver,  and  coil  ai-e 
foinid  in  great  abundance;  gold,  silver,  and  cpiicksilver 
chiefly  in  California,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nevad.i;  iron, 
coal,  and  petroleum  in  the  western  p,-"ts  of  Peinisylvania, 
in  Virginia,  an<l  also  in  Ohio;  and  copper  and  lead  in 
Illmois.  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  Miiuu'sota 
ami  Michigan  also  yield  iron  abundantly. 

The  Wt^stern  States  so  called,  or  those  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  the  (Jreat  (^^iitral  Plain,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  supplies  of  the  South  and  Kast ;  the  Missis- 
sippi forming  the  great  ehainiel  of  counuunication  f<u'  tho 
exchange  of  the  gin'n  and  cattlo  of  the  North,  and  for  tho 
Miliar,  cotton,  and  other  products  of  the  South;  while  tho 
(ireat  Lakes,  the  River  St.  liawreiu-e,  and  the  Erie  Canal 
form  highways  to  tlu>  Mast. 

The  United  Siaies  have  been  peop'ed  principally  by 
settlers  from  (ireat  Rritiiin  and  Ireland,  and  from  Octiiiany, 
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although  the  native-born  population,  descended  from  the 
earlier  settlers,  now  largely  prechiminates. 

The  form  of  ffoverniiiciit  is  a  Federal  Republic. 

Each  State  is  a  separate  commonwealth,  and  makes  its 
own  laws;  each  ])ossesses  e.xclusive  control  of  all  local  inter- 
ests, and  is  governed  by  a  (jovernor,  Senate,  and  a  Ilca.se 
of  Uepresentfitives,  all  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Cioiiural  Govertiiiu'iit  regulates  all  afl'airs  relating  to 
cumnierce,  the  defence  and  general  interests  nf  the  Lountry. 
It  consists  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  a  Congress 
ciinsisting  of  a  Senate  of  HH  members  an<l  a  House  of  Repre- 
st'utatives  of  .'Jiit)  meuibeis. 

The  PrvNidont  and 
Vi<'c-l*rcH!«lcnt  ari' 
chi  )sen  every  f  oiu'  years 
by  electors  represent- 
ing the  j)eo])le,  each 
State  being  entitle<l  to 
as  many  electors  as 
it  has  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Bonuto  is  com- 
posed of  two  members 
from  each  State,  who 
are  cho.sen  by  its  Legis- 
lature for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

The  roproHentii- 

tlvcH  of  the  people 
are  elected  every  tw<j 
years,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  one  n»em- 
bc'-  for  every  17:J,{KX» 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  TorritorloH  of 
the  United  States  are 
under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  General 
(jovernment'until  they 
have  a  sufficiently  large 
popuhition  to  entitle  them  to  representation  in  Congress. 
They  are  then  formed  into  States,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  States. 

The  Uniteil  States  were  formerly  Rritish  Colonies,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  taxation  which  Rritain  wished  to  impose 
on  tliem,  declared  their  independence  in  I77<l,  and  after 
Home  years  of  war  were  finally  acknowleilged  independent 
by  Great  Britain  in  17H.'5.  Tliey  then  consisted  of  tliirtoen 
States— New  Hampshire,  MaHsachusetts,  Uiiode  Idand,  Con- 
necticut, Now  York,  Now  Jorsey,  Pennsylvanii'.  Delaware, 
Maryliuul,  Vin^inin,  Nortli  and  South  Carolinas,  and  Geor- 


gia.     The    population    at    this    period    only   amounted  to 
;j,000,(J(J(). 

Until  1802  negro  slavery  exi.stcd  in  all  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  was  the  cau.se  of  constant  di.s.sensi'>ns 
l)etween  them  and  the  free  States  of  the  North  and  We.it. 
These  dis.sensions  culminated  in  a  prolonged  and  bloody  war, 
which  lasted  from  tho  election  of  Presiilent  Lincidn,  early 
in  1801,  mitil  near  the  end  of  his  four  years'  term  of  office, 
in  180r>.  The  result  was  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  slive- 
holding  ])ower  of  the  South,  and  the  securing  to  tlie  l)lack 
popvdation  of  their  personal  freedom,  and  all  tiio  other 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  their  white  fellow-oitizens. 

The  United  States 
;  esent  the  most  re- 
markal)le  example  of 
national  progress  and 
of  successful  enterjirise 
of  any  coinitry  in  the 
world.  Although  little 
more  than  a  century 
old,  their  foreign  ex- 
ports now  amount  to 
875, 000, (too  dollars, 
their  imi)orts  to  Hl.'i, 
0(M),(HK)  dollars,  and 
their  siiipjiing  to  clost^ 
upon  r>,(MM),0<K)  tons. 
The  national  debt  in- 
creased largely  during 
the  civil  war,  l)ut  it  is 
beiiig  rapidly  paid  oil'. 
It  now  amounts  to 
about  1,010,000,0011 
dollars,  besides  the 
debts  coiilracted  iiy 
the  separate  Stati's. 
The  animal  reveiiU)' 
is  about  •l;j;i,000,0<M) 
dollars. 


t'A.vvcix  OK  ('iii.iiuMio  (WK.!-rt:i(N). 


There  is  no  country 
ill  the  world,  with  the  eX('e])tioM  of  Great  Hritain,  wliiih 
possesses  such  a  complete  network  of  railways  anil  canals. 

I      There    is   no   estal)liHhed    religion    in   the    Uniteil  States, 
every  denomination  possessing  ecpial  privileges.     Education, 
especially  in  thi'  Northern  and  W'l'stern  Slates,  is  generously 
aided,  under  tho  management  of  the  diU'ereiit   Stalt;  (toverii 
metits. 

I      Each  State  Ih  divided  into  counties,   as    in    the    Urilish 
provincos. 

]      The  States  are  nsuidly  class»'d  under  tho  IioikIh  of  Kastern, 

I  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western. 
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EASTERN   STATES. 

The  Eastern  Staton,  or  Now  England,  an  they  are  sonic- 
times  called,  couipriHc : 

Staten.  Chief  Tmriui. 

Mainr  ....  Au)ni8ta,  rorlland,  Rangor. 
Nkw  HAMi-siriRB  .        .  Concord,  Manchester,  I'ortumoiith. 
Vkkmj.st      ,        ,        .  Montiiclior,  Miildlehiiry,  Hiirlnriton. 
MAHBACllusErrs    .        .  ItoBton,  WorcvHtvr,  Lowell,   Fall  Ktver, 

Springfield. 
KiiODK  iBLANl)      .        .  I'rovidcnee,  Neu-p  )rt. 
CoN.NRCiiciiT         .        .  Hartford,  Xewhaven,  Hridijeport. 

Tho  New  England  Status  occupy  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  tiie  United  States,  adjoining  Canada.  The  country  is 
numnt^iinous,  and  intersected  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers. 
Tho  Appalachian  chain  extends  through  tho  northern  part 
of  tho  country,  under  the  name  of  the  (hvi'n  Mountains  in 
Vermont,  and  tho  iniite  Monntauis  in  New  Hamj)shire  and 
Maine  ;  the  latter  are  so  called  from  a  few  of  their  summits 
heing  covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  tho  year.  The 
('(innvrfirul  Hirer  runs  from  north  to  south,  between  and 
through  four  of  tho  States,  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

'1  lie  coiiNt-lliio  is  nmch  brcjken,  being  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays  and  harbors,  with  many  small  islands.  Tho  const 
is  rocky,  and  dangerous  for  navigation. 

The  flliiiatv  resembles  that  of  Ontario,  but  is  rather 
colder  in  Maine.  Tho  aoll  is  in  general  rocky,  and  not  well 
ailajited  for  agricidture;  but  in  Vermont,  particularly,  it  is 
favnraolo  for  piisture. 

The  New  Kiigland  States  are  especially  noted  as  being 
lliu  |irincipal  manufacturing  districts  of  tho  counti'y.  Thi'y 
were  originally  settled  by  the  "  I'ilgriiii  Fathers,"  or  "Pin'i- 
tiiun  "—  religious  refugees  who  left  England  during  the  reigns 
of  .Tames  I.  and  Charl'.;:;  f. 

Maliio  possesses  (ino  harl.  irs.  The  principal  trade  is  in 
luiiilicr  ami  tlu'  lisluiries.  Luiiibci-ing  is  carried  on  i-xten- 
sivily  in  the  iiori  hern  part,  chk'lly  on  the  St,  John  Kiver 
and  its  tributaries,  and  on  tho  Penobscot. 

Aiiiinslii  (Hl.oOO,,  the  capital,  is  situited  on  tho  Kennebec 
Kiver.  I'liiiliiiiil  'M),r>(Ml),  tlu!  lai-gest  Hud  mi>st  iinportant 
town,  has  a  line  harbor,  and  is  mueti  i  'surtfd  to  fur  sca- 
Imdiing.  The  (Irand  Tnuik  Railway  ot  Canada  has  its 
eastern  terminus  at  I'orthiv.d.  y>'iMi(/(i)-(l!),  KNl)  is  the  sin-ond 
important  town  in  .Maine,  and  carries  on  a  large  lumber 
trade. 

Now  llaiii|»«lilr«>  is  very  mountainouii,  and  is  fai>u<d  for 
its  beautiful  Mceiifiy.  it  pn.ssi'sscs  very  litllt^  si'a-i'i>aHt.  '''he 
principal  occupali'ins  of  the  inhabitants  an^  ngricullure  and 
tho  rcaiing  of  cattle, 

C,.)i((in/  tl7.'XK»)  is  the  capital.  PiirlstHoiill,  (1(»,(MM>)  jx.s. 
sesses  a  line  harbor  and  navy  yanl,  and  carries  on  extensive 
lisheries.  Manchr.ihr  yU,(M)),  />..nT  (ll',Ht)()),  and  .\,iHh>i,i 
(m,4tK))are  manufactu'-ing  towns. 


Vermont  is  an  inland  State,  intersected  by  the  Green 
MounUiins,  which  aflbrd  excellent  and  abundant  pasture  to 
large  herds  of  cattle.  Between  Vermont  and  New  York 
St'ites  lies  Lake  Cli<tmplnin,  which,  with  Lake  George,  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  scenery,  and  for  having  been  the 
.scene  of  many  battles  between  tho  French  and  British  in 
early  colonial  days. 

MmUpelier  (4,000)  is  the  capital.  Middlebury  and  Bur- 
lington (14,G00)  possess  colleges. 

MaHBachuiiett*  is  tho  richest  and  most  populous  of  tho 
Eastern  States,  and  tho  most  important  State  in  the  Union 
for  manufactures,  chiefly  consisting  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
leather  gocxls. 

Tho  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  rocky  and  poor,  l)ut  it  is 
carefully  cultivated. 

The  coast  is  very  irregular;  a  semi-circular  peninsula,  ter- 
minated by  Capo  Cod,  extends  from  tho  8outh-oa.st  into  the 
.\thintic.  Tho  islands  of  N(t)it)ii-ket  and  Marlhn's  Vineyard 
He  to  the  south  of  this  peninsula.  The  State  possesses  many 
fine  harbors,  and  cari'ies  on  tho  principal  trade  in  the  Ameri- 
can cod-fishery  ott'the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Boston  (448,r)(J0),  the  cai)ital,  is  a  handsome  city,  situated 
on  a  peninsula  at  tho  head  of  Mas.sachusetts  Bay.  Next  to 
Now  York,  it  |)os.sessos  tho  largest  shipping  trade  of  any  city 
in  the  Tnited  States,  and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures, 
especially  in  boots  ami  shoes. 

Lon-ell  (77,700),  SpriiHifiM  (44,200),  Liinn  (55,750),  Fall 
Hirer  (74.400),  and  U '(»(•<•«,-,/<;/•  (84,7<X)),  possessing  Clark 
I'liiveisity,  are  large  and  important  manufacturing  towns, 
producing  chielly  .'otton  and  woollen  goods  and  boots  and 
shoes.  Marlilehetid  is  tho  chief  port  of  the  .American  cod- 
ilshery,  and  AVic  llrilfonl  (l.'(i,!HK»)  and  S'atilnrkct  for  tho 
whale-tishery.  Camhriidji  OiO.OOO),  near  Boston,  is  the  seat 
of  Harvard  I'niversity.  .\t  I'hitnoulli  (7,.'MK))  the  "Pilgrim 
Fathers"  made  their  first  landing  in  \i\2i). 

itiinilc  InIiukI,  so  called  from  tho  island  of  that  n.'tmo  in 
Narnigaiisetl  Bay.  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  I'nion  ;  but, 
compared  with  its  population,  it  cawies  on  more  extensive 
manufactures,  chiefly  woollen  and  cotton,  than  any  other 
Slate. 

Its  surface  is  rocky,  and  tho  soil  is  poor,  but  tho  latter  itt 
industriously  cidtivated. 

I'roriiii'iire  (  1:L','>'00),  tho  cajtital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Narraganselt  Bay.  and  is  the  chief  centre  of  (he  manufac- 
tures. .V('iry)i))/,  un  Uhode  Islanil,  is  a  favorite  sunnner 
roHi  rt  for  sea-bathing. 

('okiiiiM'ilciit  lies  to  the  north  of  l,ong  Island  Sound. 
The  inuntry  is  hilly,  l>ut.  the  soil  fertihi,  i-speeially  in  (ho 
valley  of  tho  Connecticut  River.  It  carries  on  various  and 
oxten^l"•'  manufactunm,  especially  of  clocks,  cottons,  wool- 
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lens,  etc. ;  but  agriculture  ie  the  chief  occupation  of  tlui 
inhabitants.  Education  receives  more  attention  than  in  any 
of  the  other  States.  < 

flarf/ord  (53,230),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Connec- 
ticut River.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  fertile  country.  New  Haven  (81,300)  is  the  seat  of  Yalo 
College.  New  Lmxdon  (13,750)  and  Bridgepwt  (48,870) 
possess  good  harbors,  and  a  largo  amount  of  shipping. 
Norwich  (10,156)  is  an  important  manufacturing  town. 
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MI1)I)M<:    STATE-S. 
Tliu  3lltlcllu  StatcH  coiiipriHc  i 

States.  Chief  Towiit. 

New  York  -  .  .  N;.-.v  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester. 

Nkw  Jehsky  .  .  Trenton,  Newark,  Tatersdn. 

I*KNNHYLVANIA  .  .  I'liiladelpliia,  IlarrUbur);,  I'ittxhur);. 

Dklawakk   .  .  .  Wilininjfton.  Dover. 

Makyi.aM)    ,  .  .  Italtiinorc,  Annapolis,  HaKerstown, 
DiHTKiLT  OK  Columbia  .  Washixoton. 

The  section  of  the  Allcffhnny  MountaliiN  locally  known 
as  the  C'((/.sA///.s  extends  through  the  oastoru  part  of  Now 
York,  and  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  into  Virginia. 
Tho  country  in  in  goiioral  hilly  both  east  an<l  west  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  with  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  and  abounds 
in  valuablu  minerals.  The  Middle  States  are  watered  by  the 
princijial  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  sl()])e  :  tho  Jlmltioti,  IMniftnx, 
Sits(invh(tnii(it  antl  i'o/di/Kic.  All  these  rivers  enter  the  ocean 
by  broad  niniiths,  foriiiiiig  bays  and  excellent  harbors.  The 
Sii.s(iuehanna  and  Potomac  How  into  Cliesapeake  Hay.  On 
tho  west  side  of  tho  A'leghany  Moiuitains,  tho  Alhyhnwi 
and  Moiioiiijithi'la  Jiiir.rs  eonibino  to  form  the  Ofiin.  Tlu; 
climato  is  temperate,  tlmiigh  warmer  than  in  tho  Eastern 
States,  eNi)ecially  in  INb'iryland. 

Now  York  is  tho  mu-it  iini»nrtaut  State  in  tho  Union,  not 
only  in  ]Mi|iiilatinn,  but  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and 
tho  character  of  its  public  iiiiiu'ovemeiits.  It  is  well  ivatered 
l)y  rivers,  and  largo  ami  extensive  wvnals  connect  tlie  (ireat 
liJikes  with  the  Atlantic  seal»oard.  The  piiiieipal  eanal  is 
tho  ]''ti<\  whieli  connects  l?iiiralo  on  Lake  'vie  with  Albany 
on  tho  Hudson  Jliver.  Important  lines  o.  lailway  supply 
(;ommunieation  witli  all  tho  cities  of  the  West.  Tlie  soil  is 
rich,  and  protluces  vast(iuantities  of  wheat,  which  forms  the 
staple  of  the  State. 

The  Hurfaoo  is  much  diversitied  by  nimierous  beautifid 
lakes,  aiii'ing  wliieh  are  ('iniinid,  .Vc/icck,  ('tiiKindaiijiin,  and 
Oneida.  Luke  Chittniilnlii,  lies  bctwiien  New  York  and  \'er- 
mont.  New  York  is  separated  from  <)ntjiri<»  by  Litkvs  J'Jrir 
ami  (hitttrio,  and  by  the  Nimjani  ami  St.  Lnuiriu-e  Jtivers. 

Litiiij  and  >tiil>'ii  IslitmLs  are  the  principal  islanils  of  tl'e 
State  on  tho  .\tlantie  eoast. 

The   orliiiiial   aottlwrn  were   the    Uutcli,    who   coloni/.(d 


New  York,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  and  founded  settle- 
ments on  the  Hut'  son  River  as  far  nortli  as  Albany. 

New  York  (1,615,000),  the  largest  and  most  importanfe 
city  in  the  Union,  is  situated  on  ManhatUm  Island,  at  the 
j  unction  of  Hudson  River  and  East  River,  a  continuation  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  contains,  with  Brooklyn  and  other 
suburbs  situated  on  tho  opposite  banks  of  the  rivers,  about 
2,400,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  great  centre  of  trade  for 
tlie  whole  of  tho  United  Stjites,  about  two-thirds  of  tho 
entire  foreign  commerce  passing  tlirough  the  city.  Now 
York  is  rich  in  public  buildings,  and  it  ranks  next  to  L<indoii 
and  Paris  among  tlie  great  cities  of  tiie  world. 

Brooklyn  (806,600),  on  Long  Island,  contains  a  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  and  is  the  fourtli  city  in  tho  l^nion. 

Albany  (05,000),  the  capibil,  is  situated  on  tho  Hudson 
River,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  and  Chain{)lain  Canals. 
It  is  an  old  and  wealthy  city.  Buffido  (25(!,0(X))  is  situated 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  derives  its  impiu-tance  from  its  extensive 
trade  with  tho  Western  States.  liorUcder  (134,000)  with 
extensive  tloiir-mills,  (hnnjo  (22,<M)()',  tlio  terminus  of  tho 
Oswego  Canal  on  Lake  Ontario,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Og- 
(/t'H.s/»i(n//i  (l'_',(MM))  carry  <>n  extensive  trade  with  Canada  and 
the  Western  Stati-s.  Wi'nt  I'oiiit,  on  the  Htidson  Ilivcr,  in 
tho  seat  of  the  Military  Academy  of  the  I'liited  StatoH. 
I'oiKjhkei'psIc  (20,(KM)),  and  7V(«i/((il,(KK)),  also  on  the  Hudson 
River,  are  towns  of  some  imitortaneo.  I'tim  (44, (KK)), 
Siiraj-iinr  (88,160),  and  Aidiuni  (25,000)  are  centres  of  fertile 
districts. 

New  Jersey  is  situated  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  exttmding; 
from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Hudsun  Iliver,  anil  is  separa'.od 
from  Pennsylvania  by  tlie  Delaware  Iliver.  Its  BUi'faco  Ui 
generally  hiw  and  somewhat  marslij-,  but  its  soil  is  good — 
fruit  and  vegetables  being  raisiMl  in  immense  (|iiantitieH  for 
the  New  York  ami  Philadelphia  markets.  Numerous  iiniin- 
|iiirtaiit  islands  skirt  the  coast,  but  there  are  no  liarbors. 
This  State  was  tho  scene  of  many  battles  during  the  Uevolu- 
tionary  war. 

Tritdi'ii  (67,600),  near  tlii^  lower  falls  of  the  I)elawan',  i» 
the  capital.  XnnnL  (bSJ.(Mlll)  and  Palersini  (7H,4IM))  aro 
important,  maiiiifaetiiring  tnwns.  I'rtiircinn  contains  two 
colleges.  Jirniy  ('(11/  (I'lIl.tMKI)  is  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
New  \'ork. 

I'eiiiiMylvanlii  is  the  seeond  Stale  in  the  T'nioii  in  resptxit 
of  population.  It,  is  ehielly  an  inland  State,  eonneeted  with 
the  ocean  liy  Delaware  Bay.  The  Alleghany  Mountainw 
intersect  it,  remlering  the  surface  hilly.  'I'he  soil  is  goml, 
especially  in  the  south,  wliieli  is  the  most  populous  |Nirt. 
Wheat  is  the  staple, 

PenuHylvaniii  derives  its  chief  import4ince  from  its  valu- 
able coal  ami  iron  mines  and  ]ietroleum  wells.  It  whh 
originally  settled  by  Quakers,  under  the  direction  of  William 
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Pent! ;  a  conHidemble  propf>rticjn  «f  tlie  inhal>it.int.s,  however, 
are  of  Gurniiui  origin,  and  still  rutain  tlieir  mother  tongue. 

PhUoflelphia  (1,047,000),  the  hirgest  city  in  the  Stite, 
and  third  Lirgcst  in  the  Union,  in  huilt  on  n  tlat  peuinsulii 
between  the  Dehiwaro  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and  is  about 
120  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  most  regularly  built  city 
on  the  continent,  all  the  streets  being  laid  <jut  at  right 
angles.  It  conbiins  many  fine  buildings  and  extensive 
water-works,  and  carries  on  a  largo  shipping  and  inland 
trade.  Harrvimnj  (3".),400),  on  the  Sustjuehanna,  is  the 
capital.  Fittdrnrif  (2.'}8,(»00)  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
between  the  Alleghany  and  MonongJihela  Rivers,  which 
liero  join  and  form  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  at  tho  hea<l 
of  steamboat  navigation,  and  tho  centre  of  the  coal 
and  iron  region  of  Pomisylvania.  It  possesses  the 
most  imiMntant  iron  manufactures  in  tiie  I'nited 
States.  Allvijheny  (105,;K)0)  does  a  liirgo  trado  in 
coal,  iron,  and  glassware.  liertdiiuj  (r)8,<»<iO)  and  Lun- 
cader  (.'$2,000)  aro  thriving  towns,  chiefly  peopled  by 
(»ermans.  Putturille  and  other  towns  derive  their 
imporbmce  from  the  adjacent  coal  mines,  Gettydiurg 
was  tho  scone  of  a  great  Itattlo  betwirn  the  Northern 
and  Southern  forces  in  ISGiJ.  Jirk  (40,<)40)  is  a  con- 
siderable port  on  Lake 
Erie.  ScranUru  (75,215) 
is  tho  centre  of  a  Lirge 
trade  in  anthracite  coal. 

Dvluwiirc,  situate<l  to 
the  south  of  Delaware 
Ray,  is  a  small  and 
unimportant  Statu,  Its 
surface  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  its  ])opuiation  is 
chiefly  agricultural,  but 
in  tho  northern  part 
manufactures  are  car- 
ried on, 

WilmitKjIim  (<)1,4:J0), 
the  largest  town,  is  situ- 

ated  near  tho  mouth  (tf  tlie   River  Hrandywine, 
numerous  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trtulu. 
near  the  middle  of  the  Stat^j,  is  the  capital. 

Maryluiiil  is  the  most  northerly  of  tho  former  Slave 
States,  In  soil  and  surface  it  resembles  IVnnsylviniia,  but 
the  climate  is  warmer.  Tobacco  is  its  Hta[ile.  Iron  and 
coal  aro  found  in  the  west. 

i<(ii/im()rf!(4;J4,500),  the  largest  city  in  Maryland,  is  situ- 
atod  on  tho  Patajisco  River,  14  niih  s  from  Chewipeako  Ray. 
It  is  well  built,  and  pos'iesseH  some  iinu  monunents.  It  is 
the  conunercial  emiKiriuni  for  a  l.^rgu  part  '•!  tho  western 
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trade,  Fmi  ^Jrlfcimj  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
AiuKipolin,  a  small  town  on  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
the  capital.  Freilerirk,  Ilmji'i-Minrn,  and  Cumberland  are 
also  important  centres  for  local  trade. 

Tho  DtHtrlct  of  Coluinbtu  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  is  under  its  direct  control.  It  was  ori- 
ginally ten  miles  square,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac,  l)ut  tho  part  in  Virginia  was  given  back  to  that 
State,  and  tho  distiict  is  now  confined  to  the  Maryhuid  side 
of  the  river.  Tiie  iiihalritants  have  no  representation  in 
Congress. 

TFos/iMw/fori  (230,400), 
the  capital  of  tho  United 
States  and  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  situated  on  the 
Potomac  River,  about 
llOmiles  from  itsniouth, 
anil  contains  tho  finest 
public  buildings  in  the 
United  Stfites,  viz.,  the 
CapitoljTreasury,  Patent 
Office,  Post  Office,  Ai'my 
and  Navy  Buildings,  De- 
{Mirtment  oi  Agriculture, 
Naval  Observatory,  and 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
containing  tho  National 
Museum,  and  founded 
by  an  English  gentleman 
named  Smithson.  The 
President,  during  his 
term  of  office,  resides  at 
tiieWhite  House,  tlie  otli- 
cial  residence  of  tho  head 
of  the  nation.  Tho  city 
occupies  n  largo  space  of 
ground.  It  derives  its 
importance  from  being 
the  seat  of  government. 
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Chief  TntniH. 
Iiictimoml,  Norfiilk,  I'ctontmrK, 
Wlui'liriif,  I'liarlfHioii. 
ltaU'ii;li,  .N'owlicrii,  Wiltnlnirton. 
('r)liinil)lit,  ChurluHtoM,  ncuiiforU 
Alluntn,  Siivnnimli,  Aii)ru8ta. 
I'llltulllUUtl'C,  I't'iiHiu-olu, 


Alaiiama       ,       ,        .        .    .Monttfoim-ry,  Muliilo. 

MiNHiHHiri'i Inckiwiii,  Nutohez,  VIokaburiir. 

Loiihiana      ...    Ni'W  Orleans,  IJatoii  Kouife. 
TtXAi. Aimtlii,  UalvMtOU,  Uoiuton. 
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Staffs.  ChiffTDiniH. 

Tenniwhkk  ....  Nashville,  MeinphU,  Knoxville. 

Kkntuckv  ....  Krunkfort,  Louisville,  Lexin^'tim. 

Arkansas  ....  Little  Rock,  Laredo,  Hot  Springs. 

These,  tftgethor  with  Maryhind  ami  Missouri,  were  for- 
merly Shivo  States;  all  of  which,  except  Kentucky  ami 
Marylaml,  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1801.  A  friglitfiil 
civil  wiir  then  ensued,  which  Listed  for  nearly  four  years, 
wlien  they  were  forced  l)ack  into  the  Union,  and  slavery 
was  aholished.  After  a  period  of  ])rol)ation,  their  ri;^ht  to 
representation  in  Congress  was  restoivd  to  them. 

The  ci>untry  occupied  liy  these 
States  is  intersected  in  the  north 
by  the  Alit>j;hiiiiy  MoiiiitaiiiN, 

forming  two  parallel  chains, 
called  the  C»'Hi/)<)7((/i(/Af(f»ini/i(  I  ii.s 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennes.see,  and 
the  JMiie  liiihje  in  Virginia.  They 
extend  to  the  northern  y)art  of 
Alabama.  In  the  interior  the 
sm'face  is  hilly,  hut  along  the 
coast  it  is  low  and  Hat,  forming 
vast  and  unhealthy]  swamps,  as 
the  Dismal  Hmttiip  in  Virginia, 
the  (Ifi'dt  I'edec  Stramp  in  Soutii 
Carolina,  and  the  IJirr^jliulfK  in 
Florida.  The  rivers  to  the  east 
of  the  Alleghanies  are  of  little 
commercial  impoiiiiiice,  In  the 
West  the  important  rivers  are 
the  O/n'o,  witli  its  tributaries  the 
Cinnliidiiiid  and  Tiitnenufi',  Mow- 
ing into  the  Miiuiixsippi;  and  the 
AhilMitnit  l!iiri\  Howing  intxj  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico. 

ThefoiiMt-llneisnotsobroken 
,'is  in  tile  north,  but  numerous 
sand-banks  and  small  islands  line 
the  coast.  The  |ii'ninsula  of 
Klnrldut  tenninated  by  Cape  Sahla,  juts  nut  in  a  niiiarkable 
manner,  as  if  originally  joined  to  South  .Viiu'iMca  liy  means 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  climate  is  hot,  ami  in  the 
most  southerly  States  very  unhealthy,  so  that  few  white 
jK'oplu  can  live  on  the  plantations  in  smumer.  Almost  all 
tiie  labor  is  carried  on  by  negroes.  The  soil  is  rich  ami 
productive;  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Inilian  corn 
being  thu  staples,  (lold  is  found  in  small  ipiantities  in 
North  Carolina  and  (luorgia. 

Vlrffliiln  is  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  the  Union,  and  the 
birthpliicu  of  many  of  thu  most  celebrated  num  of  the  United 
Statun.  It  pos.sesseM  an  extremely  ricli  soil,  wliich,  liowever, 
hnM  boon  much  uxhuusteU  by  uaroluHM  cultivatiuii.     Tubaccu 
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is  the  great  stajjle,  and  wheat  and  cattle  are  also  extensively 
raised.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  picturescpio  scenery  and 
natural  wonders,  such  as  the  Natural  Bridge.  It  was  the 
scene  of  severe  engagements  in  the  lato  civil  war,  ami  was 
devast-Jited  by  the  troops  of  the  North  and  South,  until  the 
eastern  .section  of  the  Stiite  became  almost  a  desert. 

The  western  part  of  VIrKlnia,  having  owne<l  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  was  in  IHCiii  formed  into  a 
separate  State,  as  West  Virginia.  Wln'i'liuij  (;j.">,fK)()),  on 
the  Ohio,  is  a  l.irge  manufacttning  town,  and  the  capital  of 
West  Virginia.     Charleston  w.is  formerly  the  capital. 

liifhnumd  (81,400),  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  situatetl  on 
the  .lames  River,  and  carries  on  the  princiiial  trade.  It  was 
the  capital  and  army  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  many  blomly  and  obstinate  battles  were  fought  near  it. 
Niirfiilk  ('t."),<MK))  jiosse.sses  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  the  chief 
seaport.  At  I'oH.imoidh  (l',\,'M)),  opposite  Norfolk,  is  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  and  Naval  Hos])ital.  Petcr.ihnnj 
(22,700)  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade.  Fredi-riikn- 
hiirij,  Ilarjjer's  Fernj,  antl  other  places  became  famous  during 
the  war. 

North  Carolina  is  densely  covered 
with  pine  woods,  and  exnorts  large 
Ipiantities  of  tar  ami  turpentine,  (irain 
and  cattle  are  raised  in  the  westi-rn 
part  of  the  State.  Its  c<)ast  is  almost 
enclosed  by  low  sandy  islands.  Capo 
Hatteras  is  one  of  the  most  dangv>ous 
points  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

liidi'iijU  (12,70<)),  a  small  town  near 
the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  capital. 

Nvtrlwrti  and  Wdmnnjion  (2(),0<X)) 
are  the  chief  seaports. 

Noiitli  Carolina  is  an  important  and 
wealthy  State,  and  was  the  tirst  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  numerous  islands 
along  the  coast  produce  the  best  cot- 
ton, called  sea-island  cotton.  Hice  is  llu^  staple  product 
iif  llic  lowlands,  and  cotton  of  tin-  iuierior. 

(7i'(i7<'.')/(»i  (r»r>, (HM))  is  tlu' largest  city,  and  before  the  war 
was  almost  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Southern 
.Stjites  possessing  dilect  tradiMvitli  iMii'opc.  It  is  all  elegant  ly 
built  city,  and  carries  on  a  largo  trade  in  cotton  and  rice. 
('dIiiihIiIii,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  capital. 
Iiiitr<ifliiirii  and  UfaiiJ'urt  have  a  large  traih,', 

(icoricia  is  one  of  thu  largest  ami  most  populous  of  the 
Southern  StJktes,  producing  vast  quantities  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  wheat. 

Sumnmth  (43,200)  in  Hituatuit  on  n  rivur  of  the  Haniu  name, 
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17  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  carries  cm  the  principal  trade 
of  the  Stjite.  Atl<tnt<i  (()5,5.'i.'})  is  the  capital.  Aiujiixta 
(33,;J00)  and  Mncon  (2'2,7r>0)  are  important  towns  with  a 
large  local  trade.  Coliiml»ia  (IT.-'iOO)  is  the  seat  of  cotton 
maimfacture. 

Floridu  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  but  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  and  became  a  separate 
St;ite  in  1845.  ITie  country  is  low  and  Hat,  })ut  vegetation 
is  most  luxuriant.  The  coast-line,  althougli  extending  1,200 
miles,  possesses  few  harbors,  and  is  the  scene  of  many 
wrecks.  The  coral  reefs  on  the  south,  called  the  Florida 
Keys,  are  especially  dangerous,  owing  to  the  rapid  current 
of  tlie  (lulf  Stream. 

Pemiacoln  (11,750),   on  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,   has   a   fine 
harbor,  and  a  United  States  Navy  Yard.     Tidlah<is.srn  is  the 
capital.     ApiHiliickicolti,   at  the   mouth  of  tlie  river  of  the 
same  name,   is    a  rising 
commercial    city   of   tlie 
Stjite.      Cnmhdk  (4,000) 
is  a  prospt^'ous  port  on 
.\p]ial;u'hic(iia  15ay.      SI. 
Aiiijiititliie   is   a   favorite 
r^^sol■t  foi'  iiiviiiids,  on  ac- 
count <tf  its  delightful  fli- 
miitc.  AV./UV.s/ (20.000), 
fiiu'  iif  thv  Florida  Keys, 
has  a  tiiii-  liarbor. 

Alalwitiia  is  watered 
by  si'viTal  important  riv- 
er!<-t]ie  Aliiliumii,  Timi- 
hiijlu'f,  and  Dthcr  .sti'canis 
-and  jirodiicfs  vast  cpian- 
titii'H  of  cut  ton. 

Mi,l,ih'    (.'{l.tHW),     the 
largrst    city,    is  situatci) 
at  the  muiith  of  tlic  .Mi> 
bile  River,  and  carries  on 
a  lar;,'!'  tradu  in  cottnii. 
whii'li  is  cnnvryi'd  down 
the   rivers  from  the   in- 
terior, and  from  tlie  adjciining  f'tates.     3f(>ll^;(>nl»•r;/ (22,1)(K)), 
near  the  iH^ntre,  is  tlie  capital,  and  was  for  a  short  time  tlit^ 
capitid  of  the  Confederate  States.      TiiKcoltHi.iti  and  JI1111I.1- 
I'Ulv  are  also  important  towns. 

MIhhUhI|>|>I  is  tlie  principal  cottmi  State,  r.tuX  extends 
along  the  east  hank  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Jitrhiuin 
(ti,(MH))  is  the  capital;  A'.i/c/i.- (10,000)  ami  l'l<I.Hh„ni(i:\,:\70) 
i-arry  on  the  principal  tratle  of  the  Stjile.  The  latter  is 
noted  for  the  long  siege  it.  withstood  in  1H(>;{, 

Loiilnlaiiu  is  the  principal  State  for  the  production   of 
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sugar.  Cotton  is  also  extensively  grown  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Stfite.  The  country  is  very  Hat  on  both  sides 
(jf  the  Mississipj)i.  To  protect  the  land  from  being  inun- 
dated, the  river  is  kept  between  vast  dykes  or  levees,  as  they 
arc  ^alled,  which  extend  for  about  300  miles  above  Now 
Orleans. 

Louisiana  formerly  belonged  to  France,  but  was  jjurchased 
by  the  Inited  Stiites  in  18().'{,  along  with  the  vast  territory 
extending  from  the  Missi.ssippi,   north-west  to  the  Pacitic, 

for    15,000,000    dollars. 
"^.ji.  The  French  language  is 

.«-^>*  '*%       still  used  to  some  extent, 

and  the  laws  are  ])ub- 
lished  both  in  French 
and  English. 

.2Vfir(),/m»i.s(242,000),. 
the  ca[)ital,  and  the  lar- 
gest city  in  the  South,  is 
situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi I{iver,  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth. 
All  the  commerce  of  that 
great  river  and  its  tribu- 
t«iries  centres  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  nuiulier 
of  sti'amboats  and  tiat- 
boats  crowding  its  Ivnk 
is  enoiiiious.  It  carries 
on  a  large  foreign  ship- 
ping trad*',  and  has  a 
consideraiile  population, 
composed  of  Fn-neli  and 
Spanish  Creoles.  li(iU>u. 
Bowje  (10,.'>00),  formerly 
the  capital,  and  Alij-tm- 
(//•/((  are  important  cen- 
tres of  trade. 

Tt'xaH  is  the  largest 
State  in  tlu'  rnioii.  Pre- 
vious to  1H;57  it  lielonged 
to  Mexico,  but  was  con- 
<piered  by  the  United  Stati-s  in  1845  and  I84ri,  and  ceded  to 
the  latter  ill  1848.  The  surface  nf  tlm  country  is  a  rolling 
prairie,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  separated  from 
iMexico  by  the  Kio  (Jninde  del  Norte.  Tl;e  lhir,i>H  and 
('iihntiilii  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  proilucts  of  tin-  Slate 
are  sugar,  cotton,  and  Indian  corn.  Vast  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  horses  roam  over  the  prairies.  .Ix.sf id  (14,54)0), 
the  eapiljd,  is  situated  nii  the  (^i>li>rii(f(>.  (iiilir.itun  (20,000)  is 
the  chief  seaport,  and  //nii.i/ixi  (27,500)  the  former  capital. 
Miiliuiiiiilti  and  iS'iui  .liiloiiin  (('<■  /<<j(irare  important  towns. 
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Arkanaam  >i  rapidly  growing  State,  lies 
to  the  north  of  Louisiana,  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
product.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ai'kan- 
sas  and  other  rivers.  Little  /I'ocft  (26,000) 
is  the  capital  of  the  State.  Laredo  and 
Hot  Spriiujs  are  prosperous  towns.  The 
latter  is  a  health  resort. 

TenneMee  and  Kentnokjr  are  the  great 
centres  for  the  production  of  Indian  com 
and  tolwcco;  Tennessee  has  also  valuable 
iron  mines.  Cattle  are  reared  in  vast 
numbers.  The  surface  is  iiiouiiUiinous  or 
undulating,  well  watered  by  laiye  and  navi- 
gable rivers.     The  soil  is  very  jinMltutive. 

N(i.ihviUe  (7«i,200),  the  capital  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  situiitud  on  the  Cuiiiberliiiul 
River.  Mnni'liis  (<i4,5(M)),  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  .\noxrillc.  (22,500)  are  im- 
portant c<.  riiiiiercial  towns. 

Frankfort,  a  small  town,  is  the  capital 
of  Kentucky.  Li>iiisville  (l(il,200),  on  tiie 
Ohio,  is  the  largest  city,  with  important 
iiiamifactiires  and  extensive  trade.  Cov- 
itujtiin  (.'57,Ii20)  is  tlie  si-coinl  lar<,jest  city 
in  Kentiuky.  ljt:iiii<iti>it  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  fertile  district. 


Stateii. 
Ohio     . 

tlll'MKIAN       . 

Indiana 

ll.LINlllH 
WlHlciNHm     . 

N.  Dakota  . 
S.  Dakota  . 
Montana 
Wyominu 
Ikaiio 

MiNNMOTA    . 

Iowa     . 

MlHNOI-RI 

Kanmah 
Cai.ikohnia  . 
Wahiiiniiton 

OHKOiiN 

Nkiiiiamka 
Nrvm>\ 

<'ol,OllA|KI 


WKSTEIIN   HTATKS. 

The  WcHtern  StutoM  i'oiiiprlHP  t 

C/iiV/  V'oiciM. 

.  (Mncinnuti,  <'oluiiiliiis,  CIcvclaiiil,  Tok'rlo. 

.  Drlniit,  l,iiii><iii',;,  (iiaiid  ltu|ii<h. 

.  liiiliiuia|io1iH,  Madison,  Torre  Iluiitt', 

.  Siiriin,'ll«l(l,  Cliica),'!),  Alluii. 

,  Alilwaukw,  .Madison,  (irci'ii  lluy. 

Itisnmrck,  I'lirijo. 

.  I'ii'rrc,  Viuiktoii,  Sioux  Kullii. 
.     Ilc'li'iwi,  Viri;iiiii>,  uiid  Kort  Ki'iiloii. 

.  ( 'hi'.vi'niu-,  Lnraiiiio. 
.     Iloisi',  Kloreiii-i'. 
.    St.  I'luil,  MiMiii'u|H>lls. 

.     Di's  Moini'i,  Duv('ii|iorl,  lliirlini;t<>ii,  Dubui|ue. 
.    .'it.  I.oiiis,  .IcffiTson. 
.    Topcku,  lii'iivi'iiworlli, 

,  S.1I1  Kraiiciwo,  .SacraiiiPiito,  I.os  .\n;,'clcK. 

<»l\m|ilii.  Tiu'Oiiiu,  SiMitllc,  Whatroin. 

.  ,Sah'in,  I'orllniid,  OrcKon  Citj-. 
,     Lincoln,  Oiimlin. 
.     Ciifson  Cily,  \'ir;{liiln  City. 
.      Dl'IlViT,  i'liolilo. 


The  term  WttNtorii  Htittvn  it',  gimernlly  applied  to  tliose 

lying  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  ilivm-s.     In  many 

of  those  tliat    lie   between   the    Hoeky   Mountains  and   the 

Missi.ssippi,  the  surface  of  tiie  country  is  in  general  coiii- 

10 


Hur.   I'lKI.I)   A.M)  S<Pl  TIIKRH    SWAXI'. 

posed  of  vast  prairies,  sometimes  gently  undulating,  and 
tlms  called  rolling  prairies.  They  are  principially  coveretl 
with  tall,  rank  giviss,  forests  only  occurring  in  a  few  jdaces 
between  the  Ilockj'  Moiint.-iins  and  the  cli;iin  of  the  I'acitic. 
Thi'.se  piviirii's  are  admirably  adapted  for  agi'iciilliire  .•iiid 
pastiiragi',  riM|iiiiiiig  but 
little  labor  to  raise  wheat, 
Indian  eorii,  and  other 
;<rains.  in  vast  ainindaiiee. 
They  are,  however,  in 
many  places,  marshy  and 
unhealthy,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  riv- 
ers, the  slope  of  the  coun- 
try being  too  slight  to 
cany  od" rapidly  tlii'siipor- 
abiindaiit  nmistiirc.  South 
I  if  t  he  .Missi  iiiri  t  lieei  Hint  ry 
is  mori!  hilly  and  wooded. 
These  iStates  comprise  the 
grei'er  portion  of  the  vast 
plain  drained  liy  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributa- 
rii's.       They  are   ri<h  in 

minerals  ;  gold,  iron,  lead.  Huani  it  of  tiim  Cotton  I'laNT. 
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copper,  and  Halt  being  found  in  groat  ahundanco.  They 
liave  been  chiefly  poopU'il  Ijy  settlers  from  the  Eastern 
StfitcH,  Groat  Britain,  and  Germany. 

Ohio  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Western  States  in  regard 
to  po[)ulation  and  commerce. 
In  tlu!  western  section  the  prai- 
ries conmionco,  but  in  tho  east 
it  is  well  wooded.  Tho  s()il 
is  fertile,  producing  wheat  and 
Indian  corn  in  great  abundance, 
and  wool  are  largely  exported, 
coal,  and  salt  are  found  in  the  s(juth-east. 

Cincinnati  (297,000),  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  cities  in  the  West,  is 
situated  on  the  Ohio.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  pork  and  brewing. 
Colnmhus  (88,200),  near  the  centre  of  tlio 
State,  is  the  capital.  Cleveland  (1(12,000), 
Siimlmhj  (18,500),  and  Toledo  (81,500), 
on  Lake  Erie,  have  a  largo  shipping  and  inland  trade 
Daiiton  («51,200),  Marietta  (8,300),  and  PortsmoiUk  (12,400) 
are  important  towns, 

MlchlKTau  possesses  the  largest  extent  of  laKe-coast  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  being  washed  by  Lakes  Superior, 
Michiijau,  Huron,  and  Erie.  Lake  Michigan  is  entirely 
within  tho  United  States.  Jt  is  connected  with  Lake  Huron 
by  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  both  shores  of  which  are  in 
Michigan,  The  soil  is  fertile,  wiieat  being  tho  sbiple. 
Lumbering  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  copper  is  found  in  great  (piantities, 

Detroit  (20<),000),  on  the  Detroit  lliver,  opposite  Windsor, 
in  Ontario,  is  tlie  jirincipal  city,  possessing  an  extensive  lake 
counneree.  Lonsimj  is  tho  capital.  Grand  llapids  (VtO,',iOO), 
Moil  me,  Siiijiniiir,  and  Kalainaxoo  (18,000)  are  important 
towns,  with  a  largo  local  trade.  Ann  Arlior  (!>,500)  is  the 
seat  of  a  university. 

Iiidlaiia.   IIIIiioIm,   Iowa,  WlNrnnnlll.  and   MlniiPHotit  all 

pi'i'si'ut  (lie  sauu)  genei'al  jihysical  features,  and  resemble 
each  other  in  their  soil  and  j)roductions.  They  are  composed 
chii'liy  of  vast  |)rairies  (Mirniesota  and  Wisconsin  being  the 
only  States  which  are  at  all  wooded),  and  are  watered  by  the 
Mississijtpi  and  its  tributaries.  Tue  climate  is  dry,  and 
warmer  than  in  ('aniula,  even  in  those  States  wliich  are  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  principal  products  are  wlieat  and 
Indian  corn,  tliough  vast  (piantities  of  cattle  aro  reared  for 
tho  eastern  uiarkets.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  have  valuable 
lead  luines.  These  are  couiparatively  new  States,  and  are 
remarkal)lo  for  tho  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been 
Buttled  and  brought  under  cultivation. 


Tho  chief  towns  in  Indiana — Indianapolis  (105,500),  tho 
capital;  Terre  Haute  (30,200),  Eiansrillc,  Madison,  and^eio 
Alhan\i—a,VQ  important  centres  of  trade. 

In  Illinois,  CVttcaf/o  (1,100,000),  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the 
largest  city.  It  has  been  built  chiefly  since  IHIJO,  and  lias 
risen  with  unparalleled  rapidity  into  a  large  and  elegant  city. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  conmierco  on  tho  lakes,  and  is  tho 
groat  centre  of  the  grain-growing  St-ites.  In  October,  1871, 
it  was  devastated  by  a  tire  which  destroyed  one-half  of  the 
city,  with  enormous  loss  of  property,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt  and  remarkably  improved.  The  World's  Fair,  cele- 
brating the  4()0tii  anniversary  of  tho  discovery  of  America, 
was  held  hero  in  180.'{.  S]irin<ifield  (25,000)  is  the  capital. 
Peoria  (41,000),  Alton  (10,300),  and  Gidena  (12,000)  are 
important  towns. 

The  chief  towns  in  Iowa  are  Des  Moines  (50,000),  tho 
capital,  havcnport  (27,000),  Biirlimjton  (22,500),  Dubviiue, 
and  Muscatine. 

In  Wisconsin,  Mihmnkee  (204,500),  the  largest  city,  is 
another  example  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
boon  built  jjrincipally  since  1830,  ])f)ssesse8  a  fine  harbor 
on  Ljike  Michigan,  and  does  a  large  trade  on  the  lakes. 
Fire  destroyed  a  largo  part  of  the  city  in  1892,  Madison, 
is  tho  capitiil.  Ravine  and  Green  Bay  are  rising  towns. 
SiijKrior  City  is  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  Miiuiesota,  St.  Paid  (l.'W.OOO),  tho  capital,  is  at  tho 
head  of  Mississippi  navigation.  Minneapolis  {U\4,7^)^))  is  the 
largest  tctwn.  Didnth  (33,000)  is  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superim*. 

MUNonrt  is  a  largo  and  important  State,  intersected  by 
tlio  Missouri  River,  which  joins  tho  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis. 
Its  surface  is  level,  consisting  of  extensive  prairies,  with  a 
very  fertile  soil.  It  is  especially  rich  in  uiinerals,  chiefly 
iron,  lead,  coal,  and  salt.  Com,  heuip,  aiul  tobacco  grow 
abundantly  in  this  State,  and  vast  herds  of  cattlo  aro  reared 
on  the  prairies. 

Si.  Louis  (451,000),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  i)rincipal 
centre  of  trade  for  the  hunters  and  traders  whose  operations 
extend  to  the  Rocky  Monntnins,  It  has  also  a  largo  trade 
on  tlie  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  Jefferson,  near 
the  centre  of  tho  Strife,  is  tlie  ca[)itid.  St.  Genevieve  and 
liidependeiiee  aro  rising  towns. 

KaiiHaH  is  a  rapidly  rising  State,  lying  to  tho  west  of 
Missouri,  with  fertile  prairie  hinds  in  the  east,  but  barren 
in  tho  west.  The  chief  towns  aro  Leavrinrortli,  Lerompimi, 
and  Lawrence;  and  near  them  is  Topeka  {'M  ,(M)),  the  capital. 

California,  on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  is  celebrated  for  its  rich 
gold  and  silver  mines,  discoveretl  in  184f>.  Previous  to  that 
time  it  was  almost  uninhabited,  except  by  Indians.  It  now 
contjiins  1,210,0(H)  iidiabitants.  The  country  is  iiuxni- 
tainous,  lying  mainly  between  the  parallel  chains  of  thu 
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Pacific  ranges.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
tiinl)er,  and  contain  groves  fif  enormous  trees,  some  of 
which  measure  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
Gold  is  chiefly  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
niountvins.  Quicksilver  i.s  also  found.  The  soil  is  very 
productive.  Mining,  agriculture,  fruit-farming,  stock-raising 
and  wool-growing  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people. 
Good  wine  is  also  made  in-  considerable  (juantities. 

San  Francisco  (200,000),  the  largest  city,  and  capital  of 
California,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its 
commerce  is  enormous,  it  being  tlie  principal  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Oakland  (40,000),  Sarra- 
mento  (20,400),  in  tlie  gold  regions,  San  Jo.ie  (18,(X)0),  Lou 
Angeles  (50,400),  and  Stuckton  (14,400)  are  importiint  towns. 

OroKon,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  mountiinous,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  forests.  Tlie  coast  is  rocky,  and  has  few 
good  harbors.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast.  Its  population,  wliich  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, is  principally  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette, 
between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Salem, 
on  the  Willamette,  is  the  capital ;  Portland  (46,400),  and 
Oregon  City  are  the  chief  towns. 

WanhlnKton  has  the  best  harbors  in  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Much  of  tlie  Stote  is  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  gigantic  pine.  Olympia  (2,500),  at  the 
lioad  of  Pugut  Sound,  is  the  capit^d.  New  and  important 
towns  are  rapidly  being  established.  Taroma  (.'{(>,()(¥))  is  the 
chief  commercial  centre.  Other  towns  are  Seattle  (42,500), 
and  Whatcom  (0,000). 

NebraHkii,  Novada,  and  Colorntlo. — Nebraska  is  a  jtrairie 
country;  but  Nevada  and  Colorado  are  mountaiiious,  and 
are  importiint  for  their  valuable  gold  and  silver  miin  s. 

In  Nebraska  are:  Lincoln,  the  capital,  and  Omaha 
(140,5(KJ). 

In  Nevada  are:  Carson  Cifij,  the  capital,  and  I'lr^jinia 
City  (12,000),  with  its  celebrated  silver  mines. 

In  Cohn'ado  are :  Denrcr  {Wi  ,0M),  the  capital  and  priiici- 
jial  city,  and  rueblo  (25,000),  a  growing  t.iwii. 

North  and  Hnuth  Dakota  have  recently  been  formed  into 
States  from  what  was  formerly  l>aki>ta  torritoiy.  I'.nth  are 
good  agricultural  States,  but  tlu-y  are  sulyi'ct  to  tenibli' 
cyclones,  which  sometimes  make  fearful  havoc  and  destroy 
life. 

In  North  Dakota  the  chief  towns  are  lii.tm<trck  (5, (KM)),  the 
capital,  Fanjo  (10,(KK)),  and  Pvmhina. 

The  principal  towns  in  South  Dakota  are  I'ierre  (<>,0(K(), 
the  capital,  Yankton,  and  Sioux  F<dls, 

Montana  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth  in  the 
western  portion.     At  the  eastern  end  it  resembles  Dakota. 


Helena  (14,000)  is  the  capit^il.     Other  towns  are  Vinjinia 
and  Fort  Benton. 

AVyomlng  is  mounbiinons.  It  is  the  only  Stjito  in  wliicli 
women  may  vote  and  hold  public  olfice.  The  chief  towns 
are  Cheyenne  (11,700),  the  capitjil,  and  Laramie  (4,000). 

Idaho  resembles  Wyoming.  lioth  are  rich  in  minerals. 
Boise  (ii, 000)  is  the  capital. 


TEURITORIEN  OK  TIIK   UMTEO  STATES. 

The  TorrltorlcH  of  thu  Utiltod  States  are    under   the 

direct  control   of   Congress   until   they  become  sufficiently 

populous   to   entitle  them  to  be  formed  into  inilependent 

States.     They  are  si.\  in  number: 

Indian.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma. 

I'tah.  Ari/oim.  Aluska. 

Tlie  country  embr.aced  in  tlie.se  Territories  (except  Alaska) 
generally  resembles  that  of  the  adjacent  StJites.  Those  to 
the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  level  prairie  hinds. 
Those  to  the  west  are  more  mountainous,  or  consist  of  high 
table  lands,  such  as  Utah. 

Arizona  and  Now  Mexico  adjoin  Mexico,  and  are  moun- 
tainous and  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  those  of  gold  and 
silver.  J'rescott  is  the  capibil  of  Arizona;  and  Santa  Fe,  on 
the  great  south-west  overland  route,  the  wijiital  of  New- 
Mexico. 

Okhthonia  is  a  new  territory  recently  formed  from  the 
western  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Onthrie  is  the 
capital. 

Tlie  Indian  Territory  is  a  portion  of  land  sot  apart  for 
the  Indians  who  have  been  deported  from  the  more  settled 
States.  The  tribes  represented  are  Cherokees^  Creeks, 
ChoctawH,  and  Seminoles. 

rtah  contains  the  famed  (Jreat  Salt  I^jike,  near  which  is 
Salt  Lake  Cilij  (4.">,(KM»),  tlie  chief  town  and  settlement  of 
tlie  Mormons.  It  has  lieeii  made  by  inigiitioii  the  centre  of 
.1  fertile  district,  ami  round  it  are  a  number  of  small  vilhiges, 
also  peopled  by  the  Mormons.    Women  vote  in  tiiis  territory. 

AluHka.  foniiiily  llussiaii  .\iiierica,  comjirises  the  north- 
west corner  of  North  .Vmerica,  and  is  separated  from  tlie 
Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  I4lst  degree  of  west  longitude 
A  eiiaiu  of  volcanic  iiioiiiit.tins  extends  from  Mount  St. 
I']lias  tiiroiigh  the  peninsula  of  .Ma.-^ka  and  the  .Meiitian 
Isles.  The  Yukon  liiver,  rising  in  the  Itocky  Mountains, 
flows  iiortli-west  and  west  through  the  centre  of  the  country, 
ami  falls  into  ISeliriiig  Strait.  The  Colville  River  flows 
north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  is  an  inhospit^ible  region,  valuable  only  for  its  furs, 
which  the  natives  barter  at  the  several  factories  along  the 
coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Sitka,  formerly  New  Archangel, 
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on  Sitka  Island.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Eskimos 
«nd  Indians,  wlio  lead  a  w.uuleriiig  and  Imrhnrous  life, 
and  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing.  White  settlors  are 
increasing  in  number. 

This  Territory  was  jjurchased  by  the  United  Stntes  from 
Russia,  in  18<i7. 


MEXICO. 

Area,  767,000  sipiare  miles,  about  three  and  a  half  timen  the 
size  of  Quebec;  population,  11,500,000;  persons  to  square 
mile,  nearly  15, 

The  United  Htutoa  of  Mcxioo  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  United  States,  on  tlie  west  ))y  the  I'acitic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  ))y  tlie  I'aeitie  ( )c(;an  and  Central  America,  and  on  the 
cast  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

IHoxlco  consists  of  twenty-seven  Stjites,  two  Territories, 
and  one  Federal  District,  united  under  a  government  formed 
like  tliat  of  tlie  Unite<l  States. 

Tlie  surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  high  plateau,  froui  (!,<KK> 
to  8, (KM)  feet  above  tljc  sea.  It  is  suliject  to  volcanic  crup- 
tions  and  earthquakes.  Tlie  Jiorkij  Mount<tins  are  continucil 
through  Mexico  under  tlie  iiiiine  of  the  Cunllllcrn.H.  These 
aro  highest  in  tiie  south.,  wiiere  t lie  lofty  volcanoes  Orizaba 
and  l'o])ocatf|)etl  rise  to  the  height  of  17,.'J7."J  and  J7,H84 
feet  respectively. 

The  jiriiicipal  rivers  are  the  Rii)  Grnndf,  which  forms  the 
north-east eiii  boiimlary,  and  flows  into  tlie  (Julf  of  Mexico, 
and  tlie  Hantiaijo,  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  coast-line  of  Mexico  is  more  broken  on  the  Pacific 
tlian  on  the  (Jnlf  of  Mexico.  The  |)rincipal  gulfs  Jiie  tlio.se 
of  Mi'.riio,  Ciinipcnrh]!,  and  ('(ilifi>rniu ;  the  latter  extending 
VOO  miles  between  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  and 
tlio  mainland,  and  meeting  the  Cidorado  River  from  the 
United  States. 

The  jirincipal  capes  are  Calixhv,  Corricnles,  and  San  J^uras. 

Mexico  possesses  the  temperatures  and  climates  of  the 
thruu  zones.  On  the  coast  it  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  gradually 
iKicoming  milder  towards  lhi>  high  pliite.iu  in  the  interior; 
<>n  the  hi'.{liest  mountains  it  is  cold,  and  the  snow  nevt^r 
melts.  Its  productions  aro  varied.  Indian  corn  forms  the 
Iirincijial  stajile;  and,  besides  that,  colh-u,  cocoa,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  the  maguey,  from  which  puli|iie,  the  favorite 
drink  of  the  lower  t-lasses,  is  made,  are  exli^iisivi-ly  culti- 
vated. On  the  coast  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and  on  the  high 
lands  all  the  Muropean  grains,  flourish.  Yucatan  exports 
ni:ihog,'iny  and  logwood. 

Tlio  cochineal  insect,  yielding  a  valuable  dye,  is  largely 
«x|>orted.  Ininit^nse  herds  of  catthi,  horses,  and  mules  are 
reareil  on  the  northern  prairies.      It  is  also  rich  in  minerals; 


and,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1821,  its  mines 
produced  nearly  25,000,000 
dollars  of  silver  annually. 
They  aro  not  now  so  produc- 
tive. Inm,  copper,  lead,  and 
ipiicksilver  are  also  found. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed 
of  native  whites,  or  Creoles, 
Indians,  and  mixed  races  of 
whites,  Indians,  and  negroes. 
The  Indians  of  the  south  are 
comparatively  civilized,  and 
live  in  villages;  in  the  north 
they    are    savage,    and    aro 

fre((uently  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the  white  in- 
habitjints. 

Mexico  was  first  coiujuered  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Cor- 
tez,  ill  1521.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  an  extensive 
empire  uiiiler  a  regular  government.  The  people  were  the 
most  civilized  on  the  continent;  and  many  interesting  monu- 
ments still  remain  to  show  their  ancient  grandeur.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  70  miles  east  of 
Mexico,  which  is  a  lofty  mound,  covering  a  larger  area  than 
any  of  the  great  jiyramids  of  Kgypt.  The  colonists  threw 
otr  the  Spani.sh  yoke  in  1H2I,  and  in  182.'{  established  a 
re[)ulilic.  In  1845-48,  during  the  war  with  the  I  nited 
States,  Mexico  lost  Texas  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
teiiitory  which  now  forms  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
Territories  of  I'tah,  New  Mixico,  and  Arizona.  In  18(11, 
Ihilain,  France,  and  Spain  sent  an  expedition  against 
Mexico,  ill  order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  their  subjects  in  tli.it  country.  I>iit.iin  and  Spain 
withdrew  their  forces,  but  the  French,  not  sjitislied,  coii- 
ipiered  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  intliicetl  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  accept  the  title  of  Km- 
peior.  So  long  as  the  French  army  occiijiied  the  country, 
Maximilian  ret^tinod  his  position  and  title,  but  in  I8(»7, 
when  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  F.mpeior, 
after  a  brave  but  futile  struggle,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
shot  by  the  Kepubliciui  forces.  The  government  is  now  in 
form  republican. 

Owing  to  the  hitherto  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
(Mlucatioiial  progress  and  niati>rial  advancement  have  been 
slow  ;  but  there  are  now  about  1 1,(KK)  juimary  schools  in  the 
eoiinlry,  with  an  attendance  numbering  over  half  a  million. 
Ill  most  of  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory. 
Till!  annual  cost  of  education  is  over  .*1..'>00,0()0  dollars.  The 
Koman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  all  other 
religions  are  tolerated. 

M(>xl«>M  (.■I2'.>,.50()),  the  principal  city,  is  iieautifully  situ- 
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sted  in  a  fertile  plain,  about  7,600  feet  above  the  Hea.  It 
is  an  elegant  city,  adorned  with  fountains  and  iiiagniticent 
churches.  About  50  miles  south-eaHt,  amid  numerous  peaks, 
rises  the  volcano  of  PoiKicatepotl,  or  Smoking  Mountain. 
Vera  Ortiz  (24,000),  to  the  east  of  the  capital,  is  the  princi- 
pal {)ort.  Its  harbor  is  poor,  and  the  situation  low  and 
utdiealthy.  In  going  from  Vera  Cruz  t(j  Mexico,  the  travel- 
ler passes  through  several  distinct  zones  of  veget^ttion,  from 
the  tropical  on  the  coast  to  the  tem|ii'nvte  on  the  plains. 
rnebla  (78,500)  and  (inmUdiijuia  ('.(5,000)  are  important 
towns.  Mntanunaii  (20,000),  near  the  mouth  of  tiie  Kio 
(.Irando,  Tampico,  and  Caiapfiu'lin  nvi^  tlu^  principal  j)orts  on 
the  east,  nud  Arapulco  and  Mnxullun  on  the  west;  (tiumtt- 
juiita  (52,0<X)),  Zdidifiiui  (U»,00(l),  and  Sim  Luis  I'ntnni 
(02,500)  are  in  the  centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines.  .)/«•/■- 
ilia  (;{2,0«M))  is  tiie  capitjil  of  Yucatan.  Other  impoitant 
towns  are  Ijfon  (4M,000),  Miiiiti'vi'ij  (42,000),  Aijuitnoilii'itlis 
(32,000),  (hij-urn  (20,000),  and  Volima  (25,0<K)). 


(KNTnAI.   AMKIIIC'A. 

Area,  17S,~iiil)  si/iuire  miles,  iUvee-fuurikx  the  size,  of  Qiiehir  ; 
pi>indiiliinu  .'?, /~.'',"f'0  ;  itn'sinis  to  siiuiirf  miU,  17. 

Central  Aincrioa  is  the  name  generally  given  to  tiiat 
]M>rt.ion  of  Nortli  America  lying  between  Mexico  and  Soutli 
America,  and  wiiich  forms  an  isthmus  l)L'tween  the  two 
continents. 

It  is  com|M>se<l  of  live  independent  States  and  one  Hritish 
c«d(my : 

Chief  Tnini.^. 
.  New  (iimti'iiiiila. 
.  Sun  Salviuliir. 
.  'rri,'lii'ii,'iil|>;i,  Trmilln. 
.   I.coii,  Miiiiai;iia. 
.  Sun  tloHi^. 
.    Itilizi-. 

(Central  Anu^'ici  rt'seiiililes  Mexico  in  climate,  iiroiliie- 
tions,  religion,  ami  instil  ut  ions,  ll  consists  nf  .k  lii;;li  plaleaii, 
from  wliii'ii  rise  nnmerniis  volcanoes.  Marl  liipiakes  and  \ol 
canie  eruptions  .'H'c  frei|ucnt  and  desi  iiicli\i'.  Most  of  ilie 
pi'iiKMpal  towns  are  sitiialed  on  ihe  inland  plateau;  on  the 
<!oast  the  settlements  are  indiealtliy.  The  inhabitants  an- 
ehielly   Indians,  or  a  mixed  race  of   Imlians,    Negroes,  ami 
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The  republics  of  Central  .\meriea  foinieiiy  lielon^jid  to 
Spain,  but  in  IK21.  they  declared  lliemselves  indepetuleiit ; 
and  «ince  then  they  have  been  the  sct-ne  of  almost  contiiuial 
war  and  strife.  In  1S2.'1  they  formed  themselves  into  n  eon- 
federation  as  the  I'niteil  States  of  t-entral  America,  but  in 
IHIi'.t  'lie  union  \v:ih  dissolved,  and  they  are  now  all  indepen- 
dent Stales. 

The   soil    is    fertile,    and,    as    in    Mexico,    eiunbines    the 


IirtMliictions  of  the  tropiud  with  those  of  tho  temperate 
zone.  Tho  chief  exiM>rts  are  mahogany,  logwood,  indigo, 
cochineal,  cocoa,  sarsji|Mirilla,  etc. 

The  Isthnnis  of  Panama,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
these  St<te.s,  belonging  to  Cohnubia,  in  South  America,  is 
traversed  by  a  railway  which  atfords  direct  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

Several  .schemes  have  luicn  projKised  for  tho  ctmstructiim 
of  a  ship-canal  from  the  ("aribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  through 
the  Isthnms  of  Panama  or  by  way  of  Like  Nicaragua;  and 
one  of  tho  many  projects,  that  by  Panama,  was  begun,  but 
the  scheme  f.iiled  after  many  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
ex|»ended.  A  I'ompany  has  recently  been  incorporatetl  to 
constriuit  a  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  routt-,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  San  .Iiian  Hivcr  has  its  outlet  in  tho 
Caribbean  Sea,   ISO  miles  distant  from  the  Pacific. 

llrltlHli  lloiKluriiH  is  a  British  colony.  It  exports  large 
ipiantititjs  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Bilize  (<i,00<>))  *be 
capital,  is  an  impoitant  de'pnt  tor  Urilish  gomls.  ,\rea  of 
Ibitish  Honduras,  7,5tiO  ,s«|iiare  miles;  population,  ;U,471. 

New  (iuatvniulii  (00,000),  is  the  largest  <;ity  in  Central 
.\merica.  <Hil  (iunti  nulla,  once  a  inagniticent  city,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  afterwarrls, 
in  177''{,  by  an  earthipiakit ;  in  conse(|iU'nee,  most  of  the 
iidiabitjints  removed  from  it,  and  founded  tlie  new  city. 
Ari-a  of  (fuatemala  Republic,  4(1,.H(M(  sipiaie  miles. 

Kiiii  Halvador  (20,000),  near  the  Pacitic  coast,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  indigo-producing  coiuiliy.  The  city  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  eartlitpiake  in  1H."»4.  .Vrea  of  San  Salvador 
Itepublie,  7,225  .sipiart;  miles. 

2V;/i(<'i</(i//«j  (|.'t,(MK))  is  tile  iMpit.il,  an<l  Tni.i-illn  tlw:  Hv.ii- 
|iort,  of  lloiKliiruN.  An-a  of  iiondnras,  4ti,4<K)  .sipiare 
mill's. 

Li'iin  ('25.tMHI)  is  llie  largist  city,  and  Managua  (iH.rKKi)  is 
the  capital,  of  Mfai'iitfiia.  Siiii  •hntii,  or  ^rrriitinrii,  was 
iiomliaiiletl  by  a  I  niled  Suites  force  in  lH.'i4,  .Vrea  of 
Nicaragua,  2II,(MK)  si|iiaic  miles;   population,   j.S-J, ()()((. 

The  .>l<iHi|iilto  <'<iaH!  eMelids  along  the  east  of  llMiidliras 
and  Nicaragua,  from  <'a|ie  (Jraci.is  a  l)ios  to  llie  iiioulh  of 
I  lie  Sail  . I  nan  |{iver.  ll  w.is  formerly  nnilei- i  lie  |irolcct(irate 
of  I'.riiain,  but  since  iSiiH  it  lias  formed  part  of  Nicaragua. 

,S'..,,  ./.,.«•  CM. IKKIi  is  llie  lapital  of  ronta  Itti'a. 


w::s'i-  iM>i.\  isi.AMts. 

The  WchI  liiilla  iHlnnilH  form  an  extensive  archipel.'tgo, 
extending  from  the  peninsula  of  |<'|orida,  in  North  .\merica, 
to  the  deltji  of  the  Orinoco,  in  South  .Vmerica,  and  enclosing 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  comprise  nearly  I, (MX)  islands, 
most   of  them  small  iiiiinhabited  rocks.     They  are  usually 
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divided  into  tlireo  groups — thu  Bahaiii.i.s,  iind  the  flreater 
and  Lesser  Antilles;  the  lattrr  inilmle  the  X'irj^iii  Islands 
in  the  north,  the  Windward  Islands  in  the  south,  and  tlu' 
Leeward  Islands  between. 

They  all  belong  to  Eurojiean  Powers,  except  Hayti,  wliieh 
is  independent,  and  Margarita  and  a  few  small  inlands  along 
the  coast,    which   belong  to  Venezuela,   in  South  America. 


m£BAt{A/^A. 


Tliey  are  in  general  mountainous,  the  largest  being  traversed 
by  ranges  of  a  consi»lerable  height.  In  the  Lesser  Antilles 
there  are  many  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes  are  fre<pient. 
Most  of  the  small  islands  have  been  fonned  by  submarine 
volcanoes. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  tlmngh  moditied  by  thf 
sea  find  land  breezes  on  the  coast,  and  by  tlu-  height  of  tin' 
mountains  in  the  interior.  Like  most  tro])ical  countries, 
there  is  a  wet  and  a  dry  season;  violent  hurric;ines  iK-cur 
from  August  to  October, 

The  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  rich  i)riKlucts.  Every 
variety  of  troi)ical  fruits  and  spices,  such  as  oranges,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  and  ginger,  grows  in  abundance,  and  the 
forests  protbice  valuable  cabinet  woihIs.  The  sugar-cane 
atid  coffee  form  the  great  staple  jtriHlucts;  the  first  yiehling 
sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  Tobacco,  indigo,  pepper,  and 
various  spices  are  extensively  cultivated.  Xo  wild  animals 
are  found ;  but  birds  and  insects  are  beautiful  and  numer- 
ous.    Turtles  are  found  on  the  i  nasts. 


The  population  consists  chiefly  of  negroes  and  mixetl  races, 
the  whites  niuubering  only  al>out  oiie-sixth  of  the  whole. 
The  Imperial  (Jovernuient  in  ls;!4  paid  100,000,000  dollars 
to  free  the  slaves  on  the  Uritish  1- lands. 


Tub  I'ixkai'I':  k. 

ItlllTIHII    WKST   IMMK.S. 

-Iced,    1-1,1  IS   iK[ii<irf    miVi.s,    thni--fi>iiitli.i    the    .fivr    «/   Xovn 
Scotin;  populatiiin,  l,MO,WU. 

The  ItritlHli  iHlaniiH  comprise  all  the  Hahanuis,  .Tauuticti, 
in  the  (Jreater  Antilles,  and  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  They  are  formed  into  live  separate  govern- 
ments, as  follows : 


1.  ItOIAMAS 

2.  .1  VM  VICV 

;f.  I.KKWMin  Im.AXiis.  i-i>ni|>risiii;r : 
Tiiuri.i.A  .        .       .        .        . 

AnK  lAllA  unci   \  lUc.lN  (illllln  . 
A\lil  ll.l.A 
liVlllll  li\. 

St.  I'liKisTiHiini  sr.  liir.'O 
Ni;viM 


Chief  Tomm. 

NikMSUll. 

KiiitT'^toii,  HiKUii-h  Town. 

Tiirtolii. 

KiKiiltuun. 

Aii;;iiiM.t. 

Ilurlxidii. 

Itiissftcrre. 

I'liiirlo'ttowii. 


Anthh  \ St.  John. 

M()\T^K.lllAr I'lviiiDUth. 

I'ipMiNKA RoHeaii. 

WiNiiWAiU)  Ihi.amw,  <(iiiipri»iinf 

St.  1.1  lU (';isti-ic!t. 

.St.  Vimk.nt i;in;:-toii. 

ItAllllAIHl.H Illiiliri'tDWM. 

tJiiKN'AUiNKH  (iliisirr  iif  Hiimll  JHlamls). 

(iHKN'ADA St.  OfortfC. 

TitiNUiAi I'tirt  "f  Sjiuin. 

TiiHAim SiiirlMiroiiifh. 


KRRMI  DAH 


Hamilton. 


1.  The  lialiaiiiiiM  (4H.UIH))  are  the  most  northerly  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  ami  comprise  al)out  ."><M(  islands,  few  of 
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which  are  iii'iabitod.  Thuy  are  gonornlly  low,  barren,  nnil 
rocky,  and  Hurrouiulud  by  corul  roefH,  Tlio  Gulf  Struuni 
Hwee{)8  through  tliu  channel  between  Florida  and  tlie  (ireat 
Baliama  Bank,  from  wliich  inoHt  of  the  Itabania  Inlands  riHo, 
at  tlie  rate  of  tivo  miles  an  liour,  rendering  navigation  dan- 
gerous. The  princifNil  islands  are ;  Baiuima,  which  gives  its 
uaiiie  to  the  group;  New  I'nmdetice,  on  wliich  is  situate«l 
Nassau  (5,000),  the  capital ;  and  »Sri»i  ikilnttlor,  which,  accord- 
ing ti)  fome,  was  the  first  land  reached  by  Columbus, 

2.  Jainatoa  (640,000),  tho  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
British  Islands.  1j  was  taken  from  S|Niin  in  1055.  The 
Blue  Mouniiiins,  rising  alxivo  7,000  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  fi^rests,  traverse  the  island  from  eitst  to  west. 
The  country  is  well  watered  by  small 
str'-ams.  Its  prmlucts  are  sugar  rum, 
colFee,  logwiMHl,  dyes,  mohkf.ses,  and 
pices,  which  are  chieHy  ex|M)rled  t<i  Bri- 
tain. KitiijHton  (40,000),  the 
capital,  is  situatetl  on  the  north 
side  of  I'ort  Royal,  a  tine  har- 
bor, wiiii'h  is  well  defended.  It 
cai  rius  una  large  shi|)|)ing  trade, 
and  is  coniiocted 
by  railway  with 
Spiiniitli  Tdvii 
(5, 7<  K)),  the  former 
capital,  ten  niiles 
disUutt. 

•'{.  I.vpwnril  Ih- 
IuiuIh  (inO.INN)). 
.Vntigua  is  tlif 
]trinci|Md  island, 
of  which  St.  Johi 
(l(>,(MM>)isthecai.- 
ital  and  seat  of 
P  veriunent.  iSV. 
('liiiKf(>i>hir  has  a 
fertile  soil.  linimiinn  (T.^^'O'.  ii«  inimipal  town,  and 
lloifdH  (ri,(KNt),  thu  chief  town  of  Dominica,  export  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses. 

4.  The  Wiiulwiiril  Inlaviilii  (392,000)  are  tlii<  most  easterly 
and  southerly  group  of  llio  West  India  iMlaiids,  linrhntltin, 
the  oldest  Pritish  settlement,  is  deUHcly  p«'iiph>d:  it  has 
1,01)8  persons  I: <  Miu  stpi.ire  mile.  Jiriiliiitnirn  ('2\,i\if()),  tlie 
largest  town,  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  government.  In  >S7. 
Vinirnt  is  the  volcano  of  MTirne  (laroe.  Kiiiiin((in  (4,500), 
its  chief  town,  carries  on  an  extensive  traile.  «S/.  Ontrijr, 
in  riren;.da,  and  fitnliiin  (0,700),  it;  St.  Lucia,  nrv  im|M>rtant 
towns. 

5.  TrInldiMl  and  TolHiflrn('J2*Vi)00)  are  the  most  soutiierly 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and,  next  to  Jamaica,  Trinidad 


t'llKKKt.    I'l.AMT, 


is  the  largest  of  the  British  Islands.  It  is  separated  from 
Veii'izuela  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  is  distinguished  for  its 
fertility  .•'tiil.  bc.iutiful  scenery,  and  is  covered  with  valuable 
forests.  On  the  south-west  promontory  is  a  hike  of  asphalt, 
<jr  pitch,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown 
depth  (this  material  is  now  extensively  used  for  street 
paving):  near  it  are  a  number  of  renuirkable  nnid  volumoes. 
The  ex|M>rts  are  cocoa,  sugar,  and  molasses.  I'ort  of  Spuin 
(.'i.'i,000),  on  thu  west  coast,  is  the  capitiil. 

Tolmgo  was  annexed  toTri^Jdiwl  in  1889.  The  chief  town 
ii;  Scarlnmnujli. 

The  Ilorniudus  (10,000)  are  a  group  of  small  coral  island^., 
nearly  400  in  number,  of  which  only  five  are  inhabited. 
They  lie  in  the  Atlantic,  aluiut  050  miles  eiist  of  South  Oai  - 
Una.  They  .-ire  celebrated  for  their  delightful  oUmate,  and 
are  the  favorite  resort  of  invalids.  The  chief  pnslucts  aru 
IMitatoes  and  aiTowroot.  Lotuj  Idaml  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  and  contains  Hnmiltun,  thecapit^d,  with  8,0(N)  inhabi- 
tants, lirortjitttint  O.I »S7.  Grorijv'ii Idmul,  has  a  good  harbor, 
is  well  fortified,  and  is  an  imistrtant  British  naval  station. 


HIMMHII    1HLAM>N. 

Alfa,  4^,G(X)  8(iHare  vtilfn;  nhont  thf  »he  tif  yiw  lirnHniriik 
and  Nom  Sfnliii ;  fmpulalum,  ii,()r><'>,mii>. 

The  HimiiUli  Islunda  are  Culm,  Isle  de  Piuos,  and  Porto 
Uico. 

Culm  (1,524,(MN))  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  dl 
the  West  India  Inlands.  It  is  7<M)  miles  long,  ami  alsmt  (> ) 
broad,  and  is  traversed  by  an  extensive  chain  of  mountains 
from  east  to  west,  coveri'd  with  valuable  cabinet  wimkU. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys  in  the  north, 
priMlueing  suga/,  c<itree,  and  the  liner  toliaecos.  It  posNi'sses 
valualile  cop;>er  mines  in  the  eiist.  Its  climate  is  deliglitful, 
and  hurri.anes  rarely  oeeur.  A  large  pr.iporlion  of  the 
iiihabifants  were  formerly  negro  slaves,  slavery  having  been 
ab.ilislie<l  only  stt  ri'ceatly  as  18Htl. 

IhtwuM  ('_'50,(MNI)  is  the  capital  and  largest  city,  ami  pos- 
sesses a  uuigiiiliient  liarlMir.  It  carries  on  a  lirge trade,  and 
is  fanutd  for  its  cigars.  It  is  elegantly  buill  :  the  cathedral 
contains  the  remains  of  Columbus.  The  city  is  eonuectcd 
by  railway  with  Mntauxnn  (HH,(MKI),  a  consiilerable  seaport, 
as  is  also  S<inti,i<i»  (72.(KK)).  J'uerto  /Vi»in>'  (47,0«M>)  is 
situated  in  the  interior. 

INirtn  Itlt'u  lies  to  the  oast  or  Haiti.  It  has  a  lieautifidly 
diversitietl  surface,  well  watereil  and  fertile.  It  ex|hirtH 
chielly  sugai',  eoH'ee,  and  toba«'eo.  Situ  Jinin  (-4,000  ,  im 
the  ncuth  coast,  is  the  cajiital.  t'omr  (IW.OJIO)  and  Situ 
(liiuum  (.'M'.(RIO)  arc  import4mt  places. 
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HAITI. 

Haiti,  or  8t.  Domingo  (about  1,310,000),  lying  to  the  east 
of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  is  tho  Hecond  in  hizu  of  thu  West  India 
IslandH.  For  many  years  it  was  owned  jointly  by  Franco 
and  Spttiii ;  but  in  17'U,  diiritig  the  French  Revolution,  tliu 
nogrocH  expelled  the  FVunch,  fonned  a  republic  of  tlieir  own, 
and  were  declared  independent  in  1800.  Tho  Hpanianls  held 
[MtHHOHHion  till  18*21.  Both  portions  now  form  the  separate 
indei)en<lent  republics  of  Haiti  (7<H).«'(K))  in  the  west,  and 
Santo  Domingo  (010,<HX))  in  the  east.  The  island  is  fertile, 
producing  sugar,  toltacco,  and  cocoa;  but  commi^rce  has 
been  almost  destroye<l  by  tlu  unsettled  state  of  the  iMiuntry. 
Arja  of  tho  island,  28,li4!>  sipiu"  miles;  of  the  republic, 
10,204  stpiaro  miles. 

Port  rtit  Priacc  (r»(),(HK>)  is  the  capitnl  of  llultl.  and  fVi/x' 
Hayt'en  is  a  large  and  important  town. 

NANTO   IM>>IIN(iO. 

St,  Doni) »!«/(>  (25,000)  is  tho  ca|iital  of  Hiinto  liomlnnro  or 
n»nilnlpa.  and  is  n  iiinrkable  as  having  li<>fn  the  tirst  city 
founded  l>y  tlie  Spanianls  in  .Vmerira.  7'u»  Wo  I'ltilu  (lo.fKlO) 
is  tho  chief  port.  S<inli(iiit>  is  a  large  md  important  town. 
Samana,  on  tho  north-east  coast,  Iwts  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  tho  world.  Area  of  Santo  Domingo, 
18,045  sipiaro  miles, 


PRENCH   ISLANDS. 

The  French  lalands  comprise : 

Martinupie,  GuadtUoupe,  Marie  Oalanir,  Ije»  Sdintea,  Deti- 
rade,  tho  northern  fmrt  of  St.  Mnrtin,  and  St.  Burtlutlftmew. 

St.  Pierre  (20,000)  is  the  capitid,  antl  Port  Hoyal  tho  sea- 
]M)rt  of  Martinicpio.  Guadaloupc;  conUiins  the  volcano  La 
Siiiijf'iiirr,  or  Sulphur  Moinit^iin.  Iia»»*terre  is  tho  capital, 
and  Poinf-iil'iitv  the  largest  t«»wn. 

.S7.  Jiiirtholoviiir  lies  between  Ittirbuda  and  St.  Martin. 
It  formerly  beloeigeil  to  Sweden,  but  was  coded  to  Franco  in 
1878.      It  is  a  dependency  of  (iuadaloupe. 


nrTCII   INLANDH. 

Tiie  Dutch  InIuiiiIn  comprise: 

St.  Eudoche,  S<tlMt,  the  southern  |Mirt  of  .S7.  Martin,  and 
Jjim  /f(M/i«''.,  liufu  Aijtr,  Cura^oa,  and  (trulnt. 

.S7.  A'i(,s/(«7ir,  on  the  island  of  the  sam-,-  name,  and  Willem- 
stmll,  onCura^'oa   are  tl>e  principal  towns, 


DAMNII    INI.A>'I>N. 

The  IhiiilNli  iHlaiiiiH  fompriso: 
•S7.  r/i«.iii<i.t,  .S7.  ./„/iii,  and  St.  ('ri>i.r. 

SI.  Tlimniia,  on  the  islitud  of  the  same  name,  is  tin?  prin- 
cipal slati'in  for  the  West  India  mail-steainers. 


ififully 
L<x|Mirts 
llH)  ,  on 
lid  San 


Bailook  Virw  MinwiNii  Tim  ^iii.vA«  «»r  thk  Amamn,  tiim  L.i.an<>*  <ir  rna  Oiunuuu,  anu  vxut  or  tus  VkurA*  or  tii«  I.a  I'i.ata. 
obwrvo  Ikim  iiiiir  niicli  iKli.r  iirf  lliu  lirmi.uuii.rK  of  tliuM*  iliM'o  rlvtTH,  mi.l  timl  In  Mir  rtiiiy  »v.%in>u  ih«y  am  veuuactail  wlUn  inch  uiUut. 
Hteaiuablim  uiUurluu  »U'i  liMlug  Ibu  |<riucl|NU  itoaiiunit.    Muur^ovurvU  luuuuulim  tttij  v ulcaiiov*. 
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SOUTH   AMEEICA. 

Area,  6,837,000  aqtiare  milea;  gnufest  extent  from  north  to  8i>uth,  4,000  miles;  and  from  east  to  west,  3,200  miles; 

Popxdation,  36,4^0,000;  persuiis  to  aipiare  mile,  5. 


South  Amerlou  comprises  the  r<  ithem  purtion  of  the 
AiuuricHn  continent  from  the  iHthnnis  of  Pananm.  It  Ih 
bounded  on  tlie  north  by  the  Caribbean  Se<i ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Like  the  Northern  Continent,  South  America  may  be 
divided  into  ft)ur  great  regions,  Inssides  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  viz. :  tlie  north- 
eastem  slojte,  or  valley  of  the  Orinoco;  the  great  central 
plain,  or  valley  of  the  Amazcm,  extending  from  the  Andes 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  across  the  widest 

lit  of  the  continent;  the  Atlantic  slope  from  the  mountttins 
of  Itmzil  eastwartl;  and  the  south-oastoni  slope,  or  valley  of 
La  Plata,  consisting  chiefiy  of  vast  paniiwis  or  plains. 

Tlio  ffroat  chain  of  tijo  Andes,  over  4,000  miles  in  length, 
extei  I  111  the  extreme  nnrth  to  the  stmthern  point  of  the 
continent,  (Nkrallel  with  the  Pacific  CJMwt,  from  which  it  is 
ncvor  more  tlmn  200  miles  distant.  The  Andes  are  ex- 
ceeded in  heigltt  by  only  a  few  | «  aks  of  the  Iliiiialayas,  but 
Kv<".\  'hese  they  surpass  in  the  vast  extent  and  size  of  their 
viii;u»"l  masses.  In  the  north  they  consist  of  three  parallel 
clia.:i.  soaring  to  their  greatest  height  when  they  unite  in 
the  high  t^ible-lands  of  (^)uito,  in  Kcuatlor,  which  i.  •)  (J,000 
feet  above  tlie  sea.  Here  they  form  a  mass  of  active  vol- 
canoes from  18,fMX)  to  20,0<K)  feet  above  the  sea,  their 
Humntits  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Amongst  these  are 
Chimborazo  ('20,tl50) ;  Cotopaxi,  tlie  most  dreaded  volcano; 
Antisana,  and  others.  They  then  extend  south  in  two 
])arallel  cliains,  enolosiug  l^ako  Titieaea,  which  is  12,540  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  I'.T)  miles  in  length,  and  discharges  into  >k 
smuller  lake,  whiili  lias  no  apparent  outlet.  On  the  table- 
lumls  ln'twet'ii  Bolivia  and  Peru  they  form  another  group  of 
inuut'use  peaks  of  nearly  equal  height,  comprising  lllimani, 
Sorata,  Hahama,  Arequipi,  and  others.  From  here  they 
extend  southwiirds  in  one  chain,  till,  from  covering  an  area 
400  miles  in  breadth,  they  gradually  narrow  down  to  '.iO  in 
Patagonia.  The  highest  summits  in  the  whole  range  are 
Snrata  in  liolivia,  21,470  feet;  Saliama,  also  in  Itolivia, 
2'J,.'ir)0;  and  Aconcagua,  near  Vidparaiso,  in  Chili,  22,422 
feet  high,  the  highest  p>.ak  in.  America. 

In  the  north-east  are  tti')  iMirallel  chains  of  the  Parimi^and 
.\carai  Mount^iins,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  7,(X)0  to 
10,000  feet.  To  the  east,  in  Mrazil,  there  are  several  chains 
of  mountains,  generally  stretching  from  north  to  south,  but 
nut  of  any  great  height. 


In  the  Andes  are  the  sources  of  some  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world.  The  Amazon  rises  in  Peru,  receives  on  the 
north  Imnk  the  Napa,  Pntumano,  Yapura,  and  Netjro — the 
latter  forming  a  remarkable  connection  with  the  Orinoco,  by 
means  of  the  Casauiiiiare  River;  and  on  the  south  bank,  the 
Ucayali,  Pnrns,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and  Xingn;  and  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  180  miles  wide  at  it«  mouth, 
after  a  course  of  over  4,000  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ucayali,  over  2,000  miles,  and  up  mcjst  of  its 
affluents  for  the  greater  part  of  their  courses.  On  the 
Madeira  are  renuirkable  falls.  The  tide  flow.4  into  the 
Amazon  as  far  as  5.50  miles  from  its  nu)uth,  and  at  spring 
tides  is  headed  by  a  bore,  or  tidal  wave,  which  frefjuently 
swamps  boats  on  the  river. 

The  La  Plata  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Uniijuay 
and  Parana  iiirers,  rising  in  the  high  t<ible-lands  of  Brazil, 
the  latti^r  receiving  froui  the  west  the  <S<(/(«(/(>,  and  Paraijua]/, 
which  also  has  several  large  tribut^iries.  La  Plata  is  2,400 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  l.ttOO  miles. 
At  Iiuen<)s  Ayres,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  30  miles 
witle. 

The  (hinoco  rises  in  the  Pariint^  Mount-iins,  and  flows,  by 
a  nmulxa'  of  mouths,  into  the  Athmtic,  a  little  south  of  the 
Island  of  Trinidad.  It^  length  is  about  1,((00  miles,  and  it 
is  naviguble  for  more  than  half  this  di>tance.  The  Orinoco 
connects  with  the  Ilio  Negro  and  Anuiam  by  the  Cassinniarr 
liiwr,  formini;  a  eompi  jte  chain  of  inhmd  navigation. 

The  other  important  rivers  are  the  Maijdalenn.  flowing 
into  the  Caribbean  Hea;  the  Kuwipiilia,  Para  (with  its 
aHluent,  the  Tixutntins),  Paranahiiha,  and  San  Franrisro  in 
the  north,  aiul  the  C thnuuhmml  ^Hfijro  in  the  south,  tluwiug 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  I'ara  may  be  considered  as  an  anu 
of  the  Amazon,  separating  Marajo  Island  froui  the  mainland. 

West  of  the  Ai\des  there  are  no  rivers  of  any  consecpience, 
the  mountains  being  near  to  tiie  coast,  and  the  intervening 
country  geiu)rally  hot  and  dry. 

South  America  is  very  compact,  the  coast-line  being  almost 
unbrok«Mi.  The  prinei|Md  capes  are  on  the  east  coast  — 
didlinai',  St.  Uixpie,,  Prio,  SI.  Antunln;  and  Hum,  at  the 
southern  extremity. 

The  bays,  straits,  etc.,  are  few  in  lunuber.     The  chief  are: 

Tho  (hi(,l'»  iif  Dnrien,  Mamniylm,  anil  I'nrin,  on  tli  >  imrlli;  Ml  Snintu 
Will/  (»iH'<i  i(^.*Aii»  .Valiin  liiiil  .S7.  <M()i-;;c,  <in  the  ("wt ;  tlic  SIrnIt  of  Mmtellnn 
Ih'Iwi'I'ii  I'liluKonia  »i»l  Tlerrik  ili'l  Kih'ko  ut  the  miiitli ;  llic  f/ii(fti  nfdiiniiiiiiuil 
ijiil  I'linama  uti  thu  weat;  lieitidei  thi;  vituariei  ot  tliu  riven  AnuMuu  aiiil 
La  I'laU. 
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ANIMALS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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1.  MoM(KVH.      2.  Anacoxha.      ;i.  .Iaihar.      4.  TorcANH.      B.  TaI'IRr,      C.  Pkci-arim,  or 
Wild  Hixin.      7.  Aumadillo.      .s.  Ant-Katkii.      0.  1-!,ama.      Id.  ('onim)rh.       11,  Cayiiaii. 

12.    NaNIII  M,   or   KlIKAH. 

7'()  (he  Ti'iuhfi-.     .Moiikc.VH  are  uxcec<liiiKl.v  mmiiToiiM  in  nil  llii'  Irnplcal  ri'u'ionn  of  .South 

AuiiTica,  Imt  cjiiH'ciiiM.v   in   tliu  fortwU  of   llriixil.    Tlii'y  iiru  of  inlinilo  vitrlt'lv.-aiiioii); 

tlii'iii  lii'liiif  (111- l;ir;<i' Klii;{({i«li  "liowliii;;"  iiiunkcy,  tlic  <!uxily-taiiiiil  ""pldiT"  iiiiiiikcy,  Ihe 

UiiiiiiIhkI  "\viK)lli'y"  iiiiiiiki'y,  tlii'  lit'uiilifiil  littUi  "Miuirrcl"  liioiiki'.v,  niiil  tliu  iiiarinoNct, 

all  linviii)(  iirclu'iiitilit  luiU,  iiiiil  of  uriHirciil  liiiliilK  ;  ami,  iR'niilex  tlio  tlliiiil  "nliortluili'il  u|m-," 

wliifli  rni'i'ly  vciiliiri'K  lii|;lit'r  limn  I  lie  lO)isi  of  IiuhIiih.     Tliu  .lilMiyu,  or  Itoii-Conxtrirlor,  u 

liii   u  Hcr|>  III,  Nonii'liincH  Iwi'iii.v  (t><'t  in  lcn(;lli,  inlmlillii  thu  try  anil  sunily  Iropiiul  iliitlrii-U. 

Il  Ih  nol  vcnoinoiiH,  und  in  iifruld  of  iniui.     It  fcvcU  on  niiiuII  iiiiliimU,  hiiiIi  iim  unllifiini  unci 

till'  li'siHT  iiionkfyH,  tlioii|{h  :tl  tinicN  it  ^''ckH  luritcr  prey.     IIh  JitwH  aru  ciipulilc  uf  inonnoiu 

r\(<'nKioM.    The  Aniu'onilu,  or  ^"'lUTlloit,  is  ik  liiiitli  iiiorc  fiiriiiiilulilc  crvuliiri'  ;  il  is  Home- 

tiiiK's  forty  fuft  in  li'iitttli,  luid  \»  <.\w  lui'ticsi  ni'I'im'iiI  now  known.     Il  inlialiilH  luki'H,  Hv.tm, 

und  inurHlic  ,  i<4 1'M'ccilinitiy  voriu'ioiH,  und  (itiIk  on  llhhcH,  and  upon  any  niiiinalii  Mliich  it 

cull  Hv'uv  wlicn  tlii'y  tire  unwarily  ilrinkintr.    It  ■H'ciu'ioiiully  vi»ilH  furni-yunU,  und  rurrii'H  oil 

IKiultry  and  yoiinif  culllu.     Tlif  JuKiiar  in  tliu  luritcMl  uniiiial  of  tliu  cnl  kind  in  tlio  wcHtu"!! 

I'onliiiuiit.     It  wuH  onru  uxcufdinnly  iiuinuroiw  in  Sonlli  Aiiii'ricu.     Il  press  liy  prt>iuP'iic« 

U|ion  lar;;i'  anIinulH,  niicIi  iim  IIiu  liorKu,   tapir,  ilccr,  doKn,  and   .'ulllu.     It  Ih  of  innnoiiM- 

itri'iiKlli,  und  liuH  lii'i'ii  known  to  Hwini  uitohh  a  river  with  a  liomc  It  liuil  killuil,  ami  rmry  il 

ofT  into  the  foruHt.  — The  Toiii'un  in  a  Kaudy-eolored  liini  with  an  omnivoroiiit  ap|H'lil(>, 

greedy  of  fruit,  hut  eipially  <leli);lilini^  in  hiiii.II  liirds,  itM  |Niwer(ul  hill  eimliliiiK  il  li>  kill 

IIk'Iii  with  u  Kindle  Mpuv/.e.     Thu  Tapir  it:  u  thickhkinne'l  uniinul  which  feeilH  ii|Hiii  tlii> 

yoiiiiK  kIiooIh  of  (recN  anil  on  friiiiK,  liiil  il  rellxhes  alnionl  unylhiiiK  Unit  conies  in  It  <  wu^'. 

It  is  inoiren»i\()  to  man,  hnl  in  ;t  fuvorito  pre>   of  Ihe  Ja);nar,  from  which,  however,  Il 

iMiiiietimeii  frees  Itselt  hy  rn»hinK  into  water.     I'eccuries  somewhat  resemlile  onr  iloincslic 

,_    Il0|f ;  lliey  live  in  hiids.     When  lu  sailed  they  vi((oroiisl»  del  end  theinselves  wilh  their  sliurp 

Their  llfHli  is  eaten.     The  ArmiMllllo  is  co\ered  with  a  liony  ccul  of  armor.     Ills  a 

,     a\       lUH'tiirnul  uiiiinul,  and  iuirrows  in  the  earth  for  Its  lo<sl.     Honiu  s|iucies  iirewlily  devour  tliu 

''  M'liii  pulrid  cureusuM  of  wild  calllu  that  have  died  on  Ihu  l'aiii|HUi,  ami  e\eii  burrow  into  lliu 

graves  of  hiiniun  lie.n'4->.     The  .VntlCater,  or  .\iit  lluur,  Im  u  loolhlesi*  aniinal,  with  a 

loliK,  round,  sli'iidei'  toni;iic  whii'h  casll;    seizes  the  ants  and  other  lni.ecls  that  form 

itH  IihmI.     1 1  is  unsocial  and  stupiil,  and  spends  iiiiich  of  its  time  in  sleep.     The  l.lunia 

liiis  loii^  been  domesticated  U'J  a  leosl  of  liiirden.     Its  nsiiul  loiul  is  ulsiiit  \•^^  lbs., 

which  it  will  cuny  Iwelvc  or  lltli'cn  miles  :i<l  i\ .     Wilhout  Its  aid  the  sihcr  mines  of 

lliu  Andis  conld   scarcely   be   worked.     Tin'  i 'ondor  is  an  ex<i'edini{ly   voraiioiw 

oruatiiru.     It  prefers  carrion  to  oilier  fmsl,  but  it  iloes  not  husitute  to  attack  Kouts, 

sheep,  und  ileer.     When  (iorifed  with  a  InMvy  nie.il  il  becomes  stupid,  unil  is  tlii'ii 

easily  eapliired.     The  Alliuator,  or  Cayman,  abounds  on  <beAma/.on  unit  llriiioi'o, 

and  the  silence  of  these  rl^uionu  is  suiil  to  be  rarely  broken  evcepl  by  lis  ms'lnrnal 

bellow iiitr.     Thu   Nikiidii,    Uliea,   or  Ainerlcun   Oslrlcli,   iohnlhts  thu  plains  ol   thu 

ArKi'iilinu  Kepnblic.     Il  lives  in  '^inilles,  thu  innhi  bird  luti'hliiK  lliu  utfirs.     TIih 

natives  of  I'aiu'^oniu  chiuM' Il  on  horsiOiuck,  and  cuptiiru  it  by  lliruwinu  thi' 'm/ii  -• 

hall  utincbcd  to  a  slrlnir,  Mnnethitit;  like  u  liksso. 


UKIMBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 
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To  tho  Konth  ;iro  tlio  FiUkliind  IdaiuU,  Tierra  del  Fnnju, 
Cai^e  Horn,  SlnUn  Idaml,  iiitd  niimurons  siimll  groupn  of 
ialundH  otf  thu  wu.stooiiHt  of  Piitiigoniii,  tlio  i>riiiui|ial  of  whieli 
arc  WeUimjton  Island  hiicI  Ckiloe.  Island.  To  tlio  wont  of 
Cliili  is  Juan  Fi-rnaiulez  Island,  uml  off  tho  ciMwt  of  Bkuador 
aro  tho  Galaihujus  or  Turtle  Islamls, 

Tho  clinmto  of  Soutli  Aiuuriuii  varies  greatly  oven  within 
tho  distance  of  a  fow  miles.  At  the  equator  tho  snow-line  is 
about  U»,0()()  foot  ahove  tlio  sea.  .iiid  finiii  this  hoi|^ht  to  thu 
base  of  tho  mountains  are  to  liu  found  in  succession  the 
climate  and  vogotJition  of  all  the  %imus.  It  is  generally  hot 
and  uniiealthy  on  th.-  coast;  un  tho  eiwt  within  the  tropics 
it  is  very  moist,  hui  on  s<inie  i»arts  of  the  Wfst  ...ast  rain 
seldom  falls.  No  jwit  of  tho  world  is  so  suhjfit  to  volcjtnic 
eruptions  and  oarth<iuakes  m  tho  countries  situated  near  the 


agriculture  is  greatly  neglected,  and  the  vast  resources  of 
the  country  are  still  unduvelo|>ud. 

The  animals  |>eouliar  to  South  America  aro  the  llama  and 
the  al|>ac-t ;  tho  first  a  species  of  K.mall  camel,  i)ut  witijout  a 
hump;  the  other  resembling  a  sheep  or  goat,  and  yielding 
fine  wtM)l.  The  condor  of  the  Andes,  the  sloth,  tipir,  arma- 
dillo, are  also  to  bo  found;  while  numkoys,  sorpi-nts,  binls 
of  brilliant  plumage,  and  a  great  viiriety  of  insects  alMjuud. 
<!s|iecially  in  tho  foro.sts  of  (iuiana. 

South  America  is  also  rich  in  the  most  valuable  mineraln; 
gold,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones  are  extensively  foiiinl, 
together  with  iron  and  other  metals  in  \\^va\  and  other 
parts;  silver  is  largely  met  with  in  IVru  ami  Bolivia. 

The  Portuguese  formerly  possessed  Bra/.il,  and  the  S|ian- 
iards  the  rest  of  the  continent,  except  Patagonia,  which  is 
little  known  and  littlo  valued;  but  all  tho  States  are  now 
inde|H!ndeiit. 

N^'hen  Peru  was  first  oompiered  l)y  tho  S(Miniards,  the 
inhiiijitjujts  were  to  a  great  extent  civili/ed,  had  a  rfj,Md;ir 
firm  nf  go 'orinuent,  and  built  fine  cities,  temples,  and 
iiionunn  nts;  but  most  of  the  other  inliabitants  of  llio  conti- 
n.'iit  were  ignorant  and  barbarous.  The  present  popidation, 
besides  tho  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonists  and  their 
d,'s<'endants,  consists  of  Indians,  an-i  iiiixt'd  niccH  of  whiten, 
Indians,  and  negroes.  Tlie  white>  proimlily  nuniUt  Itma 
than  one-thinl  of  th«   whole. 

South  America  is  diviilfd  tnt^t  ten  ri'oiiblies  and  thru* 
Kii'o)Hian  possessions  (British,   F'roneh,  timi  iMitch  (iiiiaiui). 

'I'lio  Coiiurrit'M  «r<>  i 


(loloii'  ia, 

I'erii, 

\'l'lil'X(Wl«, 

IMivIk, 

I'UuwdBr, 

niiii, 

ilulaaa. 

AreeiitiiM, 

Cnllart  MUU>4 

if  Hraiil, 

l*«r«KU«>. 

I'niiruay 

Itl'.IM'III.M     i%V  <  OI.OHMIA. 


/IrML,  JilH),<)iH)  niiuirf  tnUi's,  m<>ir  tiinr.  Iirin-  a»  largt  tu  <ht- 
l4irii> ;  iMtfndatum,  ,1,iKH),t)ini ;  ftrriions  to  sifuare  miU,  M. 

The  n«|tiil>ll«<  of  <'oloiiil>lu  on-upit's  the  north-west  jmrt 


Uatiirkinu  l.tDU-Rl'BaUI. 

Andes.  Nearly  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  western  p->rt  of 
the  continent  have  been  more  or  less  destrryi-d  i>y  thnin. 
An  earthi|uake  at  one  tiufo  permantnliy  nosfd  a  grtiat  pirt. 
of  the  eoitst  uf  Chili  from  two  to  seven  I'eet  alxivu  it«  foniiur 
lovi.  1. 

Tim  soil  of  South  .Vnmritia  is  remarkabli>  foi'  its  fertility. 

Ilumbohlt   estimates    the    vegetabU^    pio.luctinns   of    South    of  tho  .ontinrnt.  ami   is  Cniral  America  by  (he  Isthmus 

America  at  about  om-lhini  of  nil  tlm  varieties  in  the  world.  |  "^  I'h"«'»«  «r  Danwi.  which  is  from  IM)  t.*  W)  milm  wide. 
Along  tho   Imnks   of   tho    Amaxon   the  c.untry   is  densely  i '•'"'K'-'"'"'"  «'*''  "'     -i|<'iniiig  States  ..f  Veiieziieln  and  Fk-iia- 

w.ssled:  buttheeoui-sesof  the  ..ther  large  HveiH  are  chieHy  ! '•'"••  *^  ''"" '  ' '"'  '»•  I"' •'!''=  "'  <'ol"i.ibia,  aft-t-r  the  Nwnish 

through  vast  grassy  plains.     The  I n.lia  rubber  tree,  easwiva,    •'"'""''•'*  '"""•    •''*'''"    •"d.-pei.dence  ;    but    \  .  iiezueU 

oooott,  indig...  sugar,  cott.»n,  corn,  cotlee,  ,irrow-ro.it,  p»,ru  1  """wl'"'  '•  "*-'<•.  '»»«l  ^H;ua.lor  in  IKU. 

\ian  bark  and  other  medicinal  plants,  and  all  the  troiiiiul  Tl»«  /liiw  traverse  the  western  part  of  thr  country  in 
fruits  and  spices,  are  produced  abundantly  and  with  but  three  ehniint,  but  in  the  south  and  eitst  it  is  «  btvel  triM^t, 
littlo  labor;  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  political  state  of  the  forming  |iart  of  the  llaniw,  or  vast  griissy  I'Uins  annimlly 
tiuntinent,  nnd  the  want  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabit^intM,    iniindMied   b\    the   OriiKSM.      The    Matftliilma    linn    ttowii 
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northwanl,  ])etwoon  the  [mnillol  ch/iiiis  of  (ho  AiuIch,  into 
tlio  Caribbean  Swi,  uftor  ii  coiirso  of  about  800  niilos. 

The  cliiiDitu  in  tho  lower  partH  of  the  country  is  hot,  ilanip, 
and  unhwiltliy  ;  most  of  tlio  citius,  liowuvur,  are  built  on  tl.o 
high  tjiblo-lanilH  of  the  AndoH.  Tlio  foruNts  on  tlio  mountain 
wlopoH  oonfain  miilio^iiny,  caoutiliouc,  ami  otlior  valuablu 
trues.  Tiu!  soil  is  fertile;  an<l  cotton,  sujj;ar,  indif^o,  cofleo, 
cocoa,  and  other  tropical  productH  gro'.v  in  great  abundance; 
but  agriculture  and  ooFuiucrco  are  at  a  low  ebb.  On  tlie 
llanoH  vast  lii^rds  of  t%-il tie  roam  ;  and  hides  and  tallow  form 
iniportjint  articles  of  export,  tiold,  platimnn,  and  precious 
stones  are  also  found  in  the  mountains. 

The    Isthmus    of  ^ 

I'anama,  belimging 
to  the  Republic  of 
♦  "olombia,  is  now 
traversetl  by  a  rail- 
wayfromAspin'vall, 
on  tho  (Jaribliean 
Sea,  to  Panama,  on 
the  I'acilic,  athml- 
ing  great  facilities 
for  the  connneree  of 
tliii  Maslern  Stat»!s 
with  California  and 
the  I'aeilic. 

All  religions  aro 
tolerated. 

lUjiuUi  ((>(),(M)4)), 
tho  capital,  is  a 
well-built  fity,  situ- 
ated una  level  plain, 
nearly  •.»,(KM)  foot 
aliove  tho  sea.  Coal 
is  found  inthe  vicin- 
ity. Near  tho  city 
tl>..  Ilogntn  Itiver 
falls  over  a  perpei\- 
dicular  precipitni  li(M)  f.el  high.  Miilillin  (Id. (MX)),  is  in  a 
mining  region,  Hiiiurinninniit  ('JO.IKH))  unil  Ckch^i  (|(l,(NH>j 
are  eotl'eo  centres.  CiulKiiinn  ('JO.tHMI)  is  the  principal 
hea[)ort. 

VKMO/.I'IOI.-V. 

Arfit,  ,'>Jj9,fH>0  mpitiir  miVci,   lirur  Ihf  jtui'  «/  tin-  I'mriwr  >>/ 
i^iu'lwi' ;  fmpiiliiliiin,  J,,li>0,(H)i) ;  iM-riMtnn  ill  iDfUiirr  on/t,  .>Ji, 

V<>iir>iiiielH  lies  to  the  east  of  Colombia,  on  the  Caribbean 
Kea,  and  south  of  the  liosser  Antilhis,  It  formed  one  of  tho 
StJktesof  tho  Republic  of  Colond>ia,  wiiich  wiut  disMolvud  iti 
lH.'tO,  antl  is  now  mi  indepemh'iit  ru-iubliu. 


The  I'arime' Mountains  sep.'.rate  it  from  T^razil;  and  ojieof 
tho  chains  of  the  Aiiiies  is  continued  from  (.'ohunbia  in  a 
north-eaHt'wiiy  direction  along  the  cou.st.  It  is  watered  by  tho 
Orinoco,  which  tlows  through  cxti^nsive  llanos,  or  level  grassy 
plains,  supporting  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  climate,  soil, 
products,  and  religion  are  the  sjimo  as  those  of  Colombia. 

Ij<ikr.  Miifaritijhii  is  situated  in  tho  north-west,  and  on  its 
shores  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  asphalt,  or  pitch. 

Ciinini.i  (70,.'>fJ())  is  the  capital.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  when  rj,(MK)  persons  lost  flit  ir 
lives.  Viilfiiilii  (.'{!>,00())  is  the  next  largest  town.  Muni- 
(•(iy/>o  (.'14, (KX))  and   Cniiunui,   tho  chief  sea|Mirts,   are    very 

unhitalthy.  Hnriiui- 
«im«/(>(;{l,r.(M>),  7'.- 
i-uijo  (i:>,{HM)),  M„. 
til  nil  (I4,r.0O),  and 
Lii<iii,i,irit{H,{MM) 
Aro  t4iwnH  of  Hoinu 
intiKjrtance. 


^  VAV-XWS 


R(  lAUOIt. 

AimJ  J(t,0Oi>!i,iuiue 
miliH,  fintr  ami  a 
hiilt  tinns  till  size 
of  -Yi  IP  JinniH- 
ivii-h;  iHifniliitiiia, 
J,.,'7i),<i()U;  f,!,- 
siinit  til  Hij  II II  ri' 
mile,  JO. 

I'^eiiutlor  is  situ- 
att^d  to  the  south 
of  Colombia,  and  is 
directly  undcT  tiiu 
o(|uator,  as  its  iiami* 
implies.  It  also 
forniud  one  of  the 
Htales  of  tlie  repuli* 
lie  of  Columbia. 
In  tho  west  it  is  tnvvorHod  by  tho  Andes,  wliich  liave  here 
some  of  then  highest  summiiH  and  nnmt  remarkabUi  volca- 
noes, Cotopaxi  is  the  n-.oMt  artne  \olcano  in  the  world,  and 
rises  to  the  lieiglit  ,.f  l!».."i(M(  ftTt.  in  the  form  i>i  n  perfect 
cono.  Tile  tlamtm  from  itM  crater  wmietimes  rim-  ;|,0(M)  fout 
above  its  suiiiiiiii.  with  a  lerritie  r<>aring  noise,  t'himborn/n 
is  alst)  a  conical  peak,  upwards  of  r'«.tMH)  feet  high.  IMchu- 
cltA,  on  the  shipe  of  which  the  ciry  of  (jiiito  ih  iniilt,  and 
Antisana.  are  also  formuhible  oleanoes.  In  tht!  uHst, 
Keiiikdir  includes  part  of  the  l->el  wood'iil  v»lley  f>f  the 
Amikiuiu.  The  climate,  s  lii,  and  iH'oductioiiH  reMvmbtc  tUniHO 
(if  Cohmibia.  The  (Ai/>i/Hi«fiM,  or  Turtle  Inlands,  mthu  l*ai.itiu 
OcoMn.  <Ul(l  iiiiieH  to  thil  WtMt,   hul(ill|(  to  Kottatlor. 


GTIANA— BllAZIL. 
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Vi<<7r>    (.")0,000),    tlio 
CH|iital,    is    0.500    feut 
lilxivu  tlio  luvt'l  v)f  tho 
Hcii,  (iiul   JH  built  in  n 
Viillcy  on  tho  east  Hide 
of  tlio  vnlcanu  Picliin- 
chu.    It  posst^.ssn.samost 
ili'li^jhtfiil  iliiiiato,  but, 
liko  most  of  till!  towns 
in  the  republic,  haH  suf- 
fered unuli  from  carth- 
.piakes.  <V,ip.(-_'r>,0<)()) 
18  the  seat  <if  a  university, 
and.  with  /^tuvr,  exports  Peru- 
vian bark.    (Iinnjiniiill  (4r),00())  is 
tho   jirincipal   HeajMirt.      liiitlniinlin 
(1L*,0(M)),   .lm/<.i/(»,    Li>ja  and  L<it,i- 
cuii'jii  have  popuhitions  of  10,(XK) 
uacii. 


<i  I'  I  A  >  A . 

Ar<'<i,  17S,iH)()  miuair  inilcn;  ;hi/>i(- 
Itttlini,  307,0001  jHfHonit  ti  s<iii<iir 
in  Hi;  ~. 

Gtiluau  is  situated  on  tho  Atlan- 
tic, between  Venezuela  and  Kra/.il. 
It  in  the  oidy  part  of  tho  eontinent 
possessed  I >y  Kuropoan  natiouH.     It 

MoNKKVH   ,N  TMK  WOO„H  -^  .livi.lod  iuto- 

«'""'»'«*•  rhi,f  Tmin». 

IlKITItlll  (il  UNA (!l'ii|');i't<iUII. 

l>i  nil  DriANA,  or  Mi.'HiNAM I'ariiiiiiirlbn. 

KiiKMii  UiiANA Ca.vuniic. 

Tile  Ai'arai  Moinitains  se|Mirate  it  from  Mra/il. 
From  liein^  low  and  marsliy  on  the  eoast,  the  land 
^^ntduuliy  i-iseH  Inwards  tho  interior,  and  beeomes 
rnoru  mountjiinous.  The  elimato  is  tho  mildest  of 
any  eoimtij  situated  in  tiie  tropics,  owiuf^  to  tho 
tradi!  winds,  and  prevailing  land  and  st-a  liree/.es, 
Tho  Hoit  is  reiiinrkiiliiy  fruitful,  producing  su^ar, 
eotl'ee,  rice,  and  xarioiis  medicinal  plants.  Cayeniut 
pepper  and  other  tropical  spiees  ale  to  bu  found 
in  tho  greatest  abtindiiiicu.  Vei^etation  is  most 
luxuriant,  and  tho  foivsts  HWitrm  with  monkeys, 
biiils  of  brilliant  plninai^e,  insects,  etc. 

llrltUli  (iiiiiftMh  tho  largest  of  the  three  divi- 
HionH,  was  conipiered  from  tlie  Dutch  in  IMOIl.     It 

illeludeH  the  three  set t leiuellts-  Merbico,  Dellleraia, 
Mid  Ksseipiibo.  wliicii  comprise  five  elei-torid  dis- 
tricts, (itiiviirliiirn  (iV),r»(K)),  the  capital,  issituateil 
lit  till*  mouth  of  tlio  Domerara  Kiver.  Miwt  of  thu 
inhtthitunts  of  tho  colony  aru  ne^frooN. 


Dutch  Oiilann  is  tho  central  portion  of  thu  omntry,  and 
is  sometimt!s  called  Surinam.  I'amiiuiribu  (28,500),  tho 
capital,  is  situate<l  on  tho  Surinam  Kivur. 

Krpiioli  Guliina  is  used  as  a  penal  sottleinent.  Cui/enHe 
(lO.tUM)),  tho  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  thu  hhuiu 
name,  and  yives  to  commerce  tin?  spice  of  red  pepper,  or 
capsicum,  {^rowii  in  (iiiiana,  and  known  as  Cayeiino  jiepper. 

In  the  mountains,  the  "Hoseh"  negroes  maintain  Mi  intle- 
peiident  existence. 

Hit  A /I  I.. 

.Iced,  3,:2IO,0()0  ,S(^p(((/v  iiiilis,  tlhmit  llir  Siimr  .tize  iis  tin: 
hinnlitlon  of  Cnntuln ;  iiopiiliitiini,  14,100,000 ;  periuma 
to  .s(/i«ir»'  milf,  .}. 

Iirar.il  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guiana  and  Yonuzuola; 
on  tho  west  by  Colombia,  Kcuador,  and  Peru;  on  tho  west 
and  south  by  Uolivia,  I'araj^uay,  Ivi  IMatji,  and  iTugimy; 
and  on  tho  east  by  the  Atlantic. 

This  immense  coujitry  formerly  beloiij^ed  to  Portugal,  but 
was  acknowledged  indepentlent  in  1^25.  For  many  years 
it  constituted  nn  heretiitary  iiioiiarehy,  uiulur  a  braneii  of 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  ])ut  is  now  an  independent 
republic. 

It  is  interscctotl  by  a  number  of  mountain  chains,  gonor- 
ally  •xteiiding  from  north  to  south,  and  by  high  table-lands, 
stretching  westwanl,  and  ilividing  the  trilmtaries  of  the 
Ainmon  from  those  of  tho  I'liniijiiiiij.     Tho  Amazon  forms 
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the  great  fe/iture  of  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  and 
most  of  its  largo  tributaries  flow  through  liruzil.  There  are, 
hesidos  those,  the  I'urti,  i'aramj/i ;/'»«,  and  8aii  Fntnriuro 
Rircrs;  so  that  no  country  in  tlie  world  possesses  within  the 
same  limits  so  many  or  so  extensive  navigable  rivers.  The 
valley  of  the  Aina/.on  is  colobratod  for  its  valuable  forests  of 
mahogany,  logwood,  and  Brazil  wood.  From  tiie  south-west 
])ortion  of  the  central  table-lands,  the  vast  pampas,  or  level 
plains  covered  with  grass  and  small  siirubs,  commence,  and 
extend  as  far  south  as  Patagonia. 

The  climate  of  Pra/.il  is  of  the  most  delightful  character, 
especially  in  the  south  and  east,  where  it  is  almost  perpetual 
summer.  In  the  valley  (jf  the  .Vuuvzon  it  is  hotter  and  mort! 
moist,  rain  failing  almost  every  day  for  some  months  each 


capital,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  exports 
large  (pjantities  of  sugar.  Fenuimhiiro  (l'J(),(KX)),  MaraniKU) 
(.'58,000),  Ji,l,m  (()r>.0(K)),  Pnrnhyha  (40,(H)0),  Ftrrio  Leijre 
(45,000),  V,m  (."{.-,,000),  Onro  Freto  (22,000),  and  Fara, 
situated  on  the  coast,  are  also  important  commercial  towns. 
The  inland  towns  are  small  and  unimportant. 


PEBU. 


Area,  J^63,000  manure  vulen;  twice  the  size  of  Ontario;  jwjni- 
lation,  2,622,000;  persons  to  s(puire  mile,  6. 

Porn  is  situated  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  south  of  Ecuador, 
and  west  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  It  was  concpiered  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Pizarro  in  1532,  and  remained  in  their 
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year ;  but  on  the  table-lands  it  is  cooler  and  more  healthy. 
Sugar,  rice,  coHee,  and  tobacco  grow  extensively  in  the 
north,  and  grain  and  fruits  in  the  southern  and  more  elevated 
parts.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  raised,  and  hides  and  tallow 
are  largely  exported;  but  agriculture  and  commerce  are 
greatly  neglected.  Most  of  the  animals  of  South  America 
are  found  in  Brazil,  togetlior  Mith  a  varied  and  prolific 
vegetation.  About  tiiree-fourths  of  the  population  ecmsist 
of  Indians  ami  negroes. 

The  Roman  Catiiolic  is  the  jn-evailing  religiim,  but  since 
tlie  establisiunent  of  tlio  ropul)lic.  Church  and  Stjite  have 
been  separatevl,  and  all  religions  declared  equal. 

/»'('(/ ./(Uic/rr)  (5(K),0(M>),  the  capital,  is  Hituate<l  on  a  magni- 
ficent l>ay,  and  is  tlie  second  largest  city  in  South  America. 
It  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  is  the  chief  centre  of 
coinnunre    in    the    country.      Jiithin   (HO.OtMt),    the    former 


possession  till  1824,  when  it  became  an  independent  re- 
public. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  double  chain  of  the  Andes,  between 
which  are  high  table-lands  about  8,(XK)  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  are  situated  most  of  the  large  towns.  The  climate  is 
there  co<d  and  delightful,  and  the  soil  fertile,  yielding 
all  liio  ordinary  grains.  The  products  resemble  those 
of  Brazil ;  and  Peruvian  bark,  guano,  and  various  dye- 
woods  are  hirgely  exported.  In  the  eastern  range  of  the 
.Andes  are  the  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines  for  which  Peru 
has  long  been  famous.  The  tract  between  the  Andes  and 
the  Pacific  is  chit^fiy  a  hot  sandy  desert.  To  the  east  the 
country  forms  part  of  tiie  vast  forest  plain  or  valley  of  the 
.Vmazon.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast  are  the  Chincha 
Islantls,  three  in  number,  famed  f(U'  their  extensive  deposits 
of  guano,  which  was  largely  exported,  but  is  now  exhausted. 


B()Livta-chili-ah(;entink  ukim  ni.ic. 
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Nearly  everything  has  to  ho  carriotl  into  or  out  of  the  interior 
of  tho  country  on  the  bucks  of  mules  an<l  llanias.  The  Andes 
are  celebrated  for  their  rugged  and  picturesiiue  scenery. 
Travelling  is  very  ditHcult,  men  and  animals  sometiniuH  ro- 
ipiiring  to  bo  t-iken  across  a  torrent,  slung  to  a  single  rope. 
Karthquakos  aro  frequent,  and  .some  of  the  largest  volcanoes 
of  tho  Andes  ri.so  on  tho  bonlers  of  Peru  anil  Holivia.  The 
only  religion  tolerated  is  tliat  uf  Ilonian  Catholicism. 

Limn  (102,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  jilain,  anil  is  connected  by  railway  with  ('ullun 
(33,500),  its  seaport,  (^rxa  (18,.'570),  the  ancient  ca[)ital  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru,  is  situated  in  tho  interior,  and  still 
contains  tho  remains  of  the  niagniticent  Tenqile  of  the  Sun, 
and  other  ntonumeiits  attesting  tiie  ancient  civiliMttion  of 
tho  inhabitants.  .Inyii//;.!  (2'.>,20O)  and  J'usro  are  the  next 
important  towns. 


ItOLIVI.V. 

Areo,  f>i>i',(Kt:)  .syiiirc  i/nVcs,  nviri-  tlriii  tiri-f  /Ac  .o'v  (>f(Jiii'l>i<' ; 
pitpiUiUion,  l,l'.>J,0!)();  pirsiiHs  In  s'fiinri'  tnilr,  J. 

Ilollvia,  up  to  tho  year  1825,  formed  part  of  I'eru,  and 
now  takes  its  name  from  Holivar,  tho  leader  who  w.'.s  ehietly 
instrumentjil  in  gaining  its  independence. 

It  is  situated  almost  entirely  in  tho  interior,  between  Porn 
and  Ih'a/.il,  to  tho  north  of  Tiii  Plata,  pos,sessing  oidy  a  sntall 
portion  of  coast-lino  witli  one  small  seaport,  Cobija. 

On  tho  borders  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  the  double  chain  of 
tho  Andes  encloses  Ldke  Titkaca,  tho  sacred  lake  of  tiie 
ancient  Peruvians.  Between  tho  .Vndes  and  tho  Pacific  is 
a  sandy  desert,  but  to  tho  east  of  tlie  Andes  tho  country 
consists  of  a  vast  forest  ])lain,  watered  by  tho  tributaries  of 
tho  Amazon  and  Paraguay.  There  aro  5,000,000  cinchona 
(ijuinino)  trees  in  tho  country,  Tho  producta  aro  tho  same 
an  those  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  Tlio  wool  of  tho  alpaca  is  also 
largely  exported.  Silver  was  onco  found  in  great  ipiantities, 
but  latterly  the  mines  have  not  been  so  productive.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  tho  prevailing  religion. 

(Sucre  (20,000)  is  tho  capital;  /.^i  Paz  (45,000);  /V.w 
(12,000)  is  13,000  foot  above  tho  sea,  and  contains  the 
famous  silver  mines.  A  century  ago  it  eont^iined  l."»0,(KK) 
inhabitants.  C'r«7iii/)(iMi/«»  (20,000)  is  a  town  of  soiue  ii  :- 
pnrtance. 


<'IIIIJ. 

Arm,  J!Uf,i>iM)  Hqnarp,  mites,  C(»wl'<^•n«W;/  /fiiv/cr  limn  i^hirlier  ; 
pitpuUttioti,  !!i,7<t7,()()0 ;  inrsonH  ti>  mjiuire  milv,  !>. 

riilll  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  liuid  between  tho 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  exttuiding  from  Bolivia 


southwanls  for  2,2<N>  miles.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  width 
at  the  broadest  jiart.  It  includes  Patagiuiia  west  of  the 
.\ndes,  and  tiie  westerly  part  of  Tierra  del  Knego.  (.ViUiie 
f^ltiml,  a  Large,  well-wiMxled  island,  and  ,/t«in  Frnumdi-z,  or 
Robinson  ('ru.Hoe's  Islanil,  belong  to  Chili. 

The  surface  is  iiiount^-iinous  or  hilly  from  the  Andes  to  the 
coast.  Tlie  Andes  here  form  oidy  one  cliain,  and  rise  in  the 
l>eak  of  Aconcagua  to  tho  height  of  22,422  feet.  Between 
tlie  mountains  art;  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  In  the 
north  is  tho  doHort  of  Atacama. 

Tho  climate  in  tlie  northern  and  middle  regions  is  hot  and 
dry,  but  becomes  cooler  towards  the  .south.  Kartliquakes 
ai-e  ficquent.  and  often  very  destructive.  The  soil  is  most 
prinluctive.  Pnt.atoes.  wheat,  and  maize  are  extensively 
cultivated,  besides  olives.  li;^s.  and  vines.  Chili  is  supjM»seil 
to  bo  the  native  country  if  llie  potato.  (Jold,  silver,  anil 
copper  aro  found  to  a  great  extent  iie.-ir  Cii|iiapo,  in  tins 
north.  Chili  is  the  most  progressive  of  tln'  .St.ites  of  South 
America,  and  exports  lai-gely  guano,  cupper,  and  s.iltpetro. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 

In  1881  Chili  declared  war  .against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
after  some  saiiguiiiar}'  contests  was  completely  victorious. 
All  religions  are  tolerated. 

tSt/i/idf/i*  (2(M),(KM)),  the  capibd,  is  situated  in  h  |iietty  aii<l 
fertile  district,  about  00  miles  from  the  coast.  )'«(//«(;•(/ /.«> 
(105,(M)0),  tho  port  of  Santiago,  is  flu-  principal  comiiu^rcial 
city,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade.  Tulrtt  C.M.IHMl),  Cuni-ip- 
I'inii  (24. (HH)),  Chilliin,  Serena,  liptiipie,  Tiiiini,  Sun  Felipe, 
and  i'opiiipit  are  the  next  towns  of  imjiortance. 


AIICJKNTIXK   ItKIM'lll.ir. 

Aren,  1,1  jr), 000  mpiare  viilen,  more  tlmn  tii'ice  the  nize  oj 
(ill  the  eitMern  prorinre.s  of  the  linmininn  ;  population, 
.i,  100,000 ;  jH-rsons  to  itipiare  mile,  ■>.\. 

Tho  ArR(Mitln«  ituitultllc  occupies  the  central  country 
between  the  Andes  and  the  rivtas  Paraguay  and  Iruguay, 
and  exti'nds  from  Bolivia  to  Capt<  Horn.  It  comprises  14 
Provinces,  which  obtained  their  independence  between  18|1 
and  1810,  and  4  Territories,  including  the  eastern  portion  of 
Patagonia. 

The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  called  pam|HtH, 
covered  with  coarse  grass.  Tho  largest  is  in  the  north- 
east, called  tho  desert  of  Fl  Hrun  ('liti^-o,  itnil  from  it  others 
extend  west  to  tho  .Xndes,  and  south  as  far  as  I'atagoiiia. 
In  tho  Hontli-west  aro  numerous  swamps  and  salt  lakes. 
On  these  pampiiH  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses 
roam,  ami  form  tho  chief  wealth  of  the  country.  Hidus, 
tallow   and    bones    are    largi'ly    exported.      The    rivora    of 
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thu  ropulilic  are  large  ami  iinpnrtiint,  iiicliidiiig  Uio  I'rtiijiDiii 
and  the  I'ttrntia  (with  itH  trihiit^krioH,  tlio  J'tindjinii/,  J'ilrn- 
nuu/o,  V(^nnejo,  ami  Stdndo),  tidwiiig  iiitd  tlio  estuary  called 
the  Uio  de  la  Plata;  and  the  Ciilorudi)  and  JVVr/ro  farther 
Nout.h.  The  climate  Ih  hut,  and  vinlcnt  hurricanes,  called 
|Himper<)s,  occur  on  the  (MimiMiH.  The  soil  in  the  middle 
region  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice, 
hut  agriculture  is  little  attended  to.  Imlians  or  mixed  races 
fonii  the  greater  jiart  of  tiie  inhahitants.  Tiie  jtn-vailing 
religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  hut  all  other  creeds  are 
tolerated. 

Iiu«>iinii  AyroH,  the  most  impfirtant  State  of  the  Confed- 
eration, extends  froui  liu)  estuary  of  ]^i  IMatji  to  the  Negro 
River,  which  separati-s  it  from  I'.itagnMia.  It  severed  it« 
connection  witli  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  IH.'k'J,  hut 


PARAOUAY. 

Aral,  9ff,0()0  sijuiin-  milts,  tliri'e  tihu*  the  she  of  Nf^i'  lirtitm- 
iHrk  ;  fiojnditliiin,  .l-l<),00<),  exrhtnivf  of  Indinnn  ;  /«'r.i<'»i« 
III  siiniiri'  Hii'/c,  •/. 

raruKuay  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  hetween  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  Rivers.  It  resemliles  .Vrgeiitine  in  its 
physical  features,  climate,  and  products;  hut  in  the  nortii  it 
is  more  mnuntainous,  where  a  s|(eeii's  of  holly  is  grown, 
alM>ut  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  called  Mate'  or  Paraguay  tea, 
which  is  largely  used  as  n  lieverage  in  South  .Vmerien. 

Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  S|Miin  in  ISII, 
and  up  to  the  year  JH40  wiw  ruKil  hy  a  native  creolu,  l)r. 
Francia,  who  strictly  excluded  all  foreigners.  After  his 
death   this   restriction   was   removed.      The   livte    DicUitor, 
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joined  it  again  in  IHIil.     (irain  is  now  cultivated  to  a  liuiitk^l 
extent. 

JiiumoH  A\in'i  (r)(ll,(KK)),  the  capital,  and  largest  city  not 
only  in  the  Confederation,  hut  in  South  America,  is  situated 
near  the  head  of  the  t^stuary  of  the  Li  Plata,  the  navigation 
of  whii'h  is  rendt^red  dangta'ous  hy  n\niierous  slioals,  itiid  hy 
the  pampents,  or  hurricanes  from  the  pampas.  It  is  an 
im|>ortant  eounuercial  seaport,  and  its  trutle  is  rapidly 
incn^ising.      Its  chief  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  and  wool, 

Pnninn  (1H,(MM)),  the  former  capit«d,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Parana,  240  miles  north-west  of  Huenos  Ayres.  Cor- 
nVa/.',s(14.t)(K)),  C..r</..r<(  ((i7.(K)(»),  Ln  l'l,iht  ((ir>,(MM»),  !ioH,iri« 
(r»r»,0<X»),  Tm->imnit  (l,'r>,(KK»),  N,(//a  (20,00(1),  -W.»i. /..;.(,  and 
Hitn  JuiiH  are  the  principal  towns.  The  Paws  of  Mendoxik  is 
upon  the  great  commercial  roa«l  across  the  Andes,  hetween 
Valparaiso  and  lUienos  Ayres. 


Lope/.,  indulged  in  many  cruelties  hotli  to  natives  and  for- 
eigners, llra/.il  and  the  Argentiiu)  Repuhlic  at  last  joined 
in  declaring  war  against  him,  which  continued  till  his  death, 
in  1H70,  after  n  heroic  struggle  worthy  of  a  l>etter  cause. 

AiHuclon  (25, (KM)),  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  tlui  Piicomayo  and  Paraguay  Rivers.  Other  towna 
are  I'illn  Jiiiit  (11,0(K)),  ('inutjxioti,  and  San  I'rdro, 


I'lllMjrAV. 

Arm,  7~.',000  lufutirr  i/ii'/r.t,  idmid  oiti-tlilrd,  ihe  Mze  if  the. 
t'riii'iiKi;  of  Qtielnr ;  populntion,  711,000 ;  prrixma  to 
miHitrv  mile,  9. 

I'riiirunyt  or  Randa  Oriental  as  it  was  called,  lies  hetween 
the  Iruguay  River  aiul  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  hetween 
Ura/.il  and  the  estuary  of  Ija  Plata. 


1*ATA<;(»M A     THK  KAI.Kf.ANl)  AND  SOl  TH  (JK<)R<J1A   ISLANDS. 
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It  fiiniifrly  1ii'Ii>ii(,'imI  to  ItiU'iius  Ayn-s,  witli  wliii'li  it  wuh 
liiii^' ('ii)ra<{ci|  ill  liiistilitics,  iiniil  it  <raiiiL-(l  its  i:iili-|ion<lt,-iu-t- 
ill  JH-_'K. 

Ill  pliysical  fvittiiroH,  cliiiiatf,  niul  iUHMhut «  it  ii-suiiiliIfH 
Arnfiitiiic.  Its  t'X|HirtH  uri;  rliiftly  lii«lusaii<l  tallnw  tuCJiuiit 
Kritaiii,  and  diicil  lu-i-f  to  tlu;  West  liulirs.  Within  tlu- 
last  tliirty  yi-.trs  it  lias  lar^i-ly  iiurraM'tl  in  )Mi|iiilali<iii,  and 
j^reatly  iiii|ii'<>vcd  its  furtiint's.      All  r»'li;,'i<ins  aru  tuk-rated. 

Miiiilf  I'l'i/io  ( 17'"»,'NH(),  till'  ('ii|iilal,  piisNt'HSfS  tliu  ln'sf 
harltoi'  (III  tilt;  t'stiiai'v  of  iIk'  I<a  Plata,  and  carrifM  mi  tin- 
i-|ii«'f  tfatlc  nf  till-  (iiiinti'y. 


l>.\IA<iOM\. 

I'iiIiiKohIu  ^^'C^  niilil  lately  li'ft  in  tlic  uiidi.sl  mind  |iiihmuh- 
siiiii  (if  tlid  savam'  natixt'N,  Iml  imw  lit'|iin;{s  \\liiill3'  tn  tin- 
Aixi'iitiiU!  Ut'pulilic.  It  oHisists  oliii'tly  of  Kvid  |iani|)as, 
which  ai'u  oild  and  haiicii ;  and  is  thinly  inhaditid  hy  a 
tall,  well-fniiiii'd  )af»!  of  Indians,  who  Niilisist  (Hi  tlio  Hi-sh  of 
wihl  animals,  and  livo  much  on  lioi-st-hark.  'I'lif  |iam|ias 
alioiind  with  wild  cattli;  and  lioisis. 

i'lorru  «U'l  Fiit'ffo  is  a  I'lustcr  of  islands  sc|Mii-aliMl  ffoiii 
Pata'^'onia  liy  liii'  Sdait  of  Mayillan.  The  nalivrs  >fn  naked, 
and   aio  desi'rilii'd  as  the   most    wreteluMl   raee   of  iiulv.  de- 


foriii(-d,  and  stunted  Miva^es  in  thu  woild.  'I'hey  siilMist 
ehietly  on  li>.li.  The  islamls  are  j^cih  rally  fhiikly  wooded. 
''ii/M'  Jlinii.  or  Ilei'iiiit  Island,  is  a  hiiu'e  dark  i'(K'k,  eo\ered 
with  trees,  I'isini;  ahoiit.  (KK)  feob  hi^h  It  is  the  most  Honth- 
eily  |iiiint  of  South  America,  and  is  iA'ii  mile.-  farther 
south  than  any  |>ai't  of  Africa.  It  is  in  about  tlie  same 
latitude  .sout  li  of  t  he  ei|ilator  lis  the  soutliei'ii  part  of  iliidsoii 
ltd)'  is  north  of  it.  Chili  now  lays  chiini  only  to  thu  wuHtorn 
end  of  Tiefia  del  Fiieifo,  all  the  fest  lieloii^ing  to  .Vrgentine. 


TIIK   KAi.kl.AM>   AM>  SOIi'll    OT.OIKil.V    |MI..\M)N. 

The  l-'iilkliiiiil  ImIiiiiiIn,  alioiit  .'UNMiiilcs  east  of  I'.itaj^oiiia, 
lielon;{  to  liniain,  and  I'oiisist  of  'J  lar^e  and  alioul  -IN)  sin. ill 
islantls,  with  an  area  of  al>out  tt.rKN)  Mpiare  miles.  They  are 
destitute  of  trees,  Imt  neails  coveiid  with  peat  Iioljs.  l,ari;o 
herds  of  cattle  ami  horses  roam  wild  'i'hey  contain  many 
tino  harliors,  and  are  valnahle  itH  places  of  refuse  for  slii|iH 
freipieiilin^  tlio  Hoiithi'rn  seiw.  They  wi-re  erectt-d  into  ii 
Id  it  isli  colony  in  ]XV.\,  and  contain  alxuit  I.KtM)  jnhaliitants. 
Sliiiil'ii  WM)  is  the  I'apital. 

>S'<ii(//i  ll,>>r>iiii  is  .'III  uiiiiihaliiled  island,  lyin^  alxuit  H(M> 
miles  south-easterly  from  the  Falklands,  of  which  colony  it 
forms  a  part.      Area,   I,."'i70  s(|iiare  miles. 
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EUROPE. 


^rea,  3,555,000  sqiture  miles;  population,  360,200,000 ;  peramis  to  sq^iare  mile,  101. 


Kurope  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Mount  Caucasus ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ca8i)ian  Sea,  the 
Ural  River,  and  Ural  Mountains,  which  seimrate  it  from 
Asia. 

Although  the  smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth 
in  extent,  it  is  second  in  population,  and  by  far  the  most 
imjjortant  in  power  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  most 
advanced  in  learning,  arts,  and  manufactures. 

The  surface  of  Europe  is  divided  by  mountain  ranges  into 
a  north-west  and  south-east  slope,  as  all  the  great  rivers  on 
the  continent  flow  in  these  directions.  The  north  and  east, 
with  the  exception  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  consist  of  a  vast 
plain,  with  occasional  small  elevations,  and  comprise  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface,  extending  from  Holland  to 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  including  all  Rus3ia ;  in  the  south 
and^  west  it  is  mountainous  or  hilly. 

Unlike  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  New  World,  those  of 

Europe  occur  in  smaller  and  more  detached  chains.     The 

principal  are : 

The  Dovrefitld  mountains,  in  the  ScandiTiavian  peninsula;  the  Grampiant, 
In  Scotland;  the  Pennine,  liani/e,  in  Kn^lam-,  nnd  Cambrian  Jlange,  in 
Wales ;  the  Alpii,  in  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  minor 
rangcii  of  the  •/« rn,  and  tho  Ceivniici) mountains,  ir.  France;  the  J'yrenee$, 
between  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Caitile,  Morena, 
ond  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  in  Spain ;  the  Ajiennineii,  in  Italy,  with  the 
volcanoes,  VcsuviuB  near  Naples,  anil  Etna  in  Sicily  ;  the  Balkan,  in  Turkey ; 
the  Carpathian,  in  Austria,  with  the  smaller  ranges  of  the  Blaek  Foreft, 
Ilarz,  Krz,  and  Sudetie  Chains,  in  Ocrmany ;  the  Caucaiui,  between  the 
Block  and  Caspian  Seas ;  and  the  Ural  Mountain!,  between  Kurope  and  Asia. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  Kuropo  nro  i 

Those  flowing  north-west  or  west— the  I'elchora,  Dvina,  Viitula,  Oder, 
Elbe,  Ithine,  Seine,  Loire,  Oarunne,  Dinini,  Ta;iu»,  and  (luadiana\W\oiK 
flowlnK  south  and  east— the  Ebrn,  Ithone,  Po,  Oanuhe,  Dnieper,  Pruth,  Von, 
ond  Volga,  and  the  Thame$  in  Gntflanil. 

The  VolKn  is  the  largest  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
Valdai  hills,  in  the  north-west  of  Russia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  after  a  course  of  about  2,200  miles. 

The  Lakes  in  Europe  are  generally  small,  but  celebrated 
for  their  beautiful  scenery.     The  principal  are : 

Wetier  and  Wetter,  In  Sweden ;  Ladoga,  Onega  and  .S:ai»M,  In  Uuiwla ; 
Oenera  nnd  Cmuitance,  In  Swltr.erlanil ;  Magginm  and  Coino,  In  Italy  ;  I)er- 
weiilwateriuvl  Windermere,  in  KuRland :  Lomoml  and  Katritie,  in  Stiotlund  ; 
ond  \eagh  and  Killanu'y,  In  Ireland. 

Europe  is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  it«  outline 
or  coast,  having  nuinorouH  islands,  peninsulas,  seas,  lays, 


and  gulfs,  giving  it  about  18,000  miles  of  coast-lino— a 
very  much  greater  length,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than 
is  possessed  by  any  of  the  f)ther  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
Almost  every  country  in  Europe  has  some  sea-coast,  and 
nowhere,  except  in  the  east  of  Russia,  is  there  any  place 
more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

The  principal  Islandii  are  i 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Xova  Zembla  and  Spitsbergen. 

In  the  Baltic,  Zealand,  Funen,  Qothland, 

In  the  Atlantic,  Iceland,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
Uebridet  and  Azurei, 

In  the  Me<literranean,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  Sardinia,  Cornica,  Sicily, 
Malta,  Ionian  hlcn,  Crete,  and  Eubtxa  or  Negropont ;  and  the  Cycladei,  In 
the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

The  principal  Penlnsulaii  are  i 

In  the  nonh,  Scatxdinavia  (Norway  and  Sweden),  ond  Jutland,  in  Den- 
mark. 

In  the  south,  the  Iberian  (Spain  and  Portugal),  Italy,  the  Morea,  in 
Greece,  and  the  Crimea,  in  the  south  of  Kussia. 

Tlie   prInL'Ipal   iNtlinmiicii  are  i 

Corinth,  joining  the  Morca  to  the  mainland  of  Greece ;  and  Perekop, 
joining  the  Crimea  to  Uussio. 

The  principal  Sean  and  Oulfii  are  i 

In  the  north,  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the  Gulfii  of  Bothnia, 
Finland,  and  Higa,  the  Cattegat  and  Skager  Hack,  and  the  Xorth  Sea,  or 
German  Ocean. 

In  the  west,  the  Irith  Sea  and  Bay  of  Biscay. 

In  the  south,  the  Mediterratiean  Sea,  the  Qu{f»  qf  Lyon*,  Genoa,  and 
Taranto,  the  Adriatic  Sta,  with  the  Gulf  <\f  Venice,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Black 
Sea,  and  Sea  of  Atov. 

The  principal  NtraltH  and  ChnnnelH  are  i 

In  the  north,  the  Sound,  Great  Belt,  and  Little  Belt. 

In  the  west,  the  Strait  of  D^tver  and  Engliiih  Channel,  .St.  George' $  and 
Xorth  Channel!. 

In  the  south,  the  Straitu  of  Gibraltar,  Bonifacio,  between  romlco  and 
Sardinia,  Memina,  Dardanelles,  the  Boiphorui,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople, 
and  Kertch  or  Venikale, 

The  principal  Capo*  are  i 

In  the  north,  North  Cape,  Naze,  and  Skate, 

In  the  west,  Duncaneby  lleail.  Wrath,  Clear,  LantVt  End,  La  llogue, 
Orteijal,  Finisterre,  and  St.  Vincent, 

In  the  south,  Tarifa,  Paitaro,  Spartivento,  and  Matapan. 

The  climate  of  Europe  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  tlie  globe  in  the  same  latitude,  and  not 
subject  to  the  aanie  oxtromoa   of   heat  and  cold,    owing 
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mainly  to  tlio  intluence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
prevailing  winds  from  the  south-west,  and 
to  the  greater  part  of  it  being  so  near  the 
sea.     In  the  west  it  is  more  moist  than  in 
the  east ;  and  although  cold  in  the  north,  it 
is  in  general  mild  and  salubrious,  and  in 
the  south  warm  and  delightful.    The  soil, 
especially  in  the  south,  is  fertile ;  and  is 
everywhere,  except  in  portions  of  Russia, 
most  industriously  cultivated.     Wheat  is 
grown  as  far  north  as  the  middle  f)f  Nor- 
way, and  barley  much  farther  north ;  in 
the  middle  latitudes  all  kinds  of  grain 
grow  in  aVjundance ;  and  in  the  south  the 
vine,  olive,  orange,  fig,  and  other  south- 
ern fruits  flourish.     Europe  also  contains 
great  quantitiijs  of  valuable  minerals- 
iron,    lead,    copper,    tin,    coal,    and   salt 
being  found  in  almost  every  part. 

Very  few  wild  animals  are   found  in 
Europe,    the   principal   being   the    bear, 
wolf,  and  wild  boar;  but  useful  animals, 
such  as  the  horse  and   ox,  are  very 
numerous.     It  has  a  great  variety  of 
birds  of  song;  in  the  north,  acpiatic 
birds  abound;   and  in  the  mountain 
regions,  eagles  and  other  1)irds  of  prey 
are  found.    The  seas  abound  with  valu- 
n\)le  fish,  including  cod,  herring,  and 
8alm<m;    whales   also  are  numerous. 
In  the  Mediterranean  the  anchovy  and 
other  small  but  delicate  fish  abound. 

The  ooiiiinuroo  of  Europe  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  globe,  although  it  is  the  snudlest 
in  urea.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  its  vast  extent  of  coast-line, 
its  large  popidation,  and  its  valuable 
mineral  resources,  but  chiefly  to  the 
energy  and  advanced  civilization  of  the 
people. 

The  Inhnltltiintfi  of  Europe  are 
<)f  the  Caucasian  race,  formitig  four 
branches — the  Celtic  in  the  west ;  the 
Teutonic,  inchuling  the  Scandinavian, 
Gorman,  and  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  middle  and  north; 
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The  Anltnala  of  Knrope  arc  i 

1.  Ermim.  2.  Sarlk.  3.  Snowy  Owl.  4. 
Kkindrkr.  5.  Barn  Owl.  6.  Ei.k.  7.  Woi,F. 
8.  I'dx.  9.  Browx  Hear.  10.  Ibkx.  11.  Chamois. 
12.  Wild  Hoar.    13.  Lamukr-qeikr. 

To  the  Teacher. — The  sable,  a  sj>ecics  of  mar- 
ten, is  found  in  Europe  only  in  north-eastern 
Russia,  though  the  common  marten  is  of  very 
general  distribution  throujirhout  all  northern 
Euro])e. 

Of  the  larger  and  more  formidable  European 
animals,  the  principal  are:  the  white  bear,  found 
on  the  Arctic  coasts ;  the  brown  bear,  found  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Can'atliians,  the  Dovrefleld 
Mountains,  and  occasionally  in  the  Alps  ;  the 
grey  wolf  and  the  black  wolf,  once  ntnnerous  all 
^  over  Euroi)e,  noV  confined  to  the  wilder  iiarts  of 
5>  the  east  ond  south,  but  still  numerous;  the 
jackal,  found  in  Russia,  Turltey,  and  (ircccc;  the 
conunon  fox,  of  almost  universal  distribution ; 
the  blue  fox,  found  only  in  the  Arctic  regions; 
the  lynx,  foutul  only  in  niountainiius  districts 
and  in  the  nortli ;  and  the  wild  boar,  found  in  all 
sciitherii  uninliubited  districts.  Smaller  and  less 
formidable  animals,  many  of  them  exceedingly 
numerous  and  of  general  distribution,  are  the 
hedgehog,  the  boxlger,  the  glutton,  the  mole,  the 
weasel,  the  civet,  the  lenuning  (remarkable  for 
its  strange  periodical  migrations),  the  jerboB, 
the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  marmot  (or  European 
woo<lct\uck),  the  jwrcupinc,  the  hare,  and  the 
s<|v:irrel.  Harmless  animals,  which,  however,  are 
pursued  by  man,  are  the  elk,  found  in  Scandina- 
via, Russia,  and  I'oland  (soiith-wes-  rn  Russia) ; 
the  aurochs,  urus,  or  wild  ox  (from  which  it  is 
said  our  domestic  ox  is  {lescendwl),  found  only  in 
Poliind;  the  nuismon,  or  wild  sheep,  found  in 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  ;  the  antelope,  found 
in  the  countries  north  of  the  ISlack  Sea ;  the 
ibex,  found  in  the  Alps  and  Carpathians;  the 
chamois  (from  which  the  useful  chamois  or 
"shannny"  skin  is  olitained),  quite  conunon  in 
all  Alpine  regions  ;  the  fallow  deer,  found  wild  in 
Spain  ;  and  the  red  deer  and  roebuck,  found  in 
the  Highlanils  of  Scotland,  Spain,  and  (lerniany. 
Fur-bearing  animals,  like  the  ermine  or  the  mar- 
ten, exist  only  in  the  north;  and  the  beaver, 
once  very  abundant  throughout  almost  all  the 
continent.  Is  rapi<lly  (lisa))pearing  before  the  od- 
vaiice  of  civilization,  and  is  now  found,  ati<l 
rarely,  only  in  central  Europe.  The  walrus, 
found  In  our  own  An-tic  waters,  is  also  foimd  on 
the  island  of  Spitzhergen.  Sealn,  though  becom- 
ing scarcer,  are  fotmd  on  the  shores  of  all  Euro> 
pean  M>as,  inchuling  the  lialtio  and  the  Cas|iian. 
Whales  and  rorquals  (though  not  so  frei|Uent  as 
formerly)  are  fouiiil  in  northern  and  western 
waters ;  and  dolphins  and  |M)r|H>isesare  to  be  seen 
in  all  the  seag.    Two  animals  may  be  especially 


the  Grieco-Latin   in  the  south;   and  the  Sclavonic  in  the  ! '"""i'""""-"'" 't»''»"  ""'«''''' «''"'^*'' '»''"'" ''"'7*'"^^ 

_,       /,,...         .      ,,  ...  ...  1        ii  lure,  the  smallest  quadruped  In  the  world;  and  the  Ulbraltar  monkey,  the 

«a8t.     The  Christum  is  the  provaihng  religion,  under  the  „„„.  „,H^^,ies  of  the  monkey  tribe  found  in  Euro,M,. 

three  forms  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  (3 reek        in  the  munber  and  variety  of  Its  bir<ls  Europe  is  Hurpo«ie<l  only  by  tropical 

Chm-ches ;  except  in  Turkey,  where  the  principal  religion  is  America.   The  north  abounds  in  o<,uatlo  bir<ls,  as  storks,  herons,  pb.vers, 

.....  ,  curlews,  geese,  ducks,  and  swans ;  in  the  south  are  found  the  iH-lieiin,  s^KKin- 

the  Mohammclan.  ^,„^  ^,j  „^,,,,,,^^    ,„^,, „,  ^^^^.  ^^  „„,„„^„.. 
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The  foiintrlfs  of  Europe  arc  t 

I 


1 


Great  Britain  and  Inlaml. 

Norvfa.v  and  KwcdiMi. 

RiiHsia. 

UiMuimrk. 

Holland. 

Ik-I^iuni. 

France. 

Spain. 

l'orlu>;al. 


Oemmny. 

Austria-HuMKary, 

Italy. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey  in  Knroiie. 

Itniiinanlo. 

.Ser\ia. 

Monteneifro. 

Oreeee. 


(Iroiit  Hiit.iiii.  FniiKu.  Riis.sii»,  (liniiiimy,  .mil  .Xiishn.'i  uii! 
cuii.sidoreil  tlic  five  great  I'owei-s  uf  Eiiropo ;  mid  tho  kinj.{- 
(l(im  of  lUly,  altlumj^h  fDiiiitMl  nuly  in  JHoK,  is  gruduiilly 
yiiining  it  poHition  scarcely  Kecoiidiiry  to  them. 


IIRITINH   KMIMKR. 

Tho  llrltlHli  Riiiplro  is  coiiip(»Hod  of  tlw  United  Kingdimi 
of  (hoiit  Ihituiii  and  Indaiul,  and  of  niiiiiurcxiH  colonieH  and 
posHOMsions  in  ovury  quarter  of  the  j^h)lio.  Tho  Itiitiwh 
Inlands  i-oiisist  of  (iivnt  Britain,  including  Kngland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland;  Ireland  lying  t<>  tho  west  of  (Jroat  Britain; 
and  a  lunnlier  <>f  small  islands  adjoining  thuni. 


liKITIMII    Hut  HKH  (IK   I'AIILIAMENT 

Thu  British  Colonies  and  Posse.ssions  aro: 

III    Kiiro|to, 

Oibniltar,  an  inijiortant  fortress  at  the  K<nitliern  ext.'eniity  of  Spain, 
conimandinijf  the  entrance  to  the  Me<literranean. 

Malta,  with  tlic  small  islaniUof  (iozoandCuniino,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In   North   Ainvrlcii. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Newfoiuiilland. 
llernuidas. 

llritisli  HonduroM,  in  Central  America. 

The  West  India  Islands,  ini'ludinK  the  Ilulianius,  .(unialca,  I.eoward  Islanils, 
Windward  Islands,  and  Trinidad. 

In  Noiith   Anit'rlca. 

Ilrilish  (iiiiaria. 

The  I'alklatiil  Islnnds  and  Sooth  (Jeortfia. 

Ill    .\Hta. 

India,  com|irisin^  the  eiicht  I'rovincis  uf  lliiiK'al,  llurniah,  .\sHani,  .North- 
west  I'rovincCM,  I'lnijah,  Central  I'rovimes,  .Mudnin,  anil  Itomtiay 

DahichlHtan  and  Sikkin\,  (lartly  under  llritish  rule. 

Ceylon,  an  iio|Hirtanl  island  at  the  soiitheaNtern  oxtrvnilty  of  India 

Andaman,  .Nicohar,  and  Loccadive  lslaii<l- 

Honif  Kcint;,  an  island  at  the  nnnith  of  tin'  i  anton  River. 

The  "Straits  NrltlenienlH,"  includini;  the  Islands  of  Hint(a))ore  and  I'enanK, 
and  Wi'llesley  province,  an<l  a  part  of  the  Malacca  penlniiillB. 

Ilorneo,  northern  part. 

I.ahuan  Inland,  olT  the  eoaal  of  Ilorneo,  and  .Sarawak,  in  the  north-went  of 
that  island. 

Aden,  an  iin|>(>rt«nt  town  at  the  eiilranoe  of  the  Ited  Hek, 
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Perim,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Bahrein  Inlands,  a  (tro'ip  in  Ihe  Persian  Gulf. 

Cyprus,  an  island  belonfcinK  to  Turkey,  but  occupied  anil  governed  by 
Britain. 

In  Africa. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  at  the  southern  extremity. 

Basuto  I^nd,  north-cast  of  Cape  Colony. 

Bechuana  I^anil,  north  of  Cape  Colony. 

British  East  Africa,  on  the  Zanzibar  coast. 

Mauritius  island  and  its  de|)endencies, 

Seychelles  Islands. 

Ascension  and  St.  Helena  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic. 

Niger  Territories. 

Sierra  Leone,  and  various  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coaat  and  the  Gambia, 

Zanibesia,  Nya-ssaland,  Zanzibar,  and  Zululanil. 

In  AuNtrnluHln. 

Australia,  comprising  West  Australia,  (Queensland,  South  Australia,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Victoria ;  Tasniiinia,  New  Zealand  ;  New  Guinea,  south-east 
part ;  Norfolk  Island  and  the  I'ijl  Islands. 

The  nrltlsh  Isles,  witli  these  numerous  and  extensive 
colonies  and  posse.ssions,  cover  iin  ivrea  of  nearly  j  ,500,000 
square  miles,  with  a  {xjpulation  of  over  379,000,000 ;  ho 
that,  although  small  in  the  extent  of  home  territory  and 
population,  Great  Britain  is  the  most  import^mt  country  in 
the  world,  ruling  over  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  land 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  one-fifth  of  its  population. 

It  is  also  the  first  country  in  the  world  for  commerce 
and  manufactures,  exporting  annually  goods  to  the  value  of 
2,500,000,000  dollara,  consi.sting  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  iron  manufacti  res,  and  importing  annually  to  the 
amount  of  2,274,000,000  dollars.  The  great  wealth  of 
Britain  is  derived  from  its  mines  and  manufactures.  Its 
coal  and  iron  mines  .re  almost  inexhaustible ;  and  its  lead, 
copper,  and  tin  mi:^es  are  very  extensive.  Tlie  cotton 
manufacture  alone  iini  loys  500,000  persons,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  four  millions  of  people  derive  their  support  from 
the  trade  connected  with  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  commerce,  the  facilities 
for  internal  communica'iion  are  great.  Over  20,<M)0  miles 
of  railway  are  now  completed,  and  canals  conni'ct  many 
importiuit  points.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  (ireat 
Britain  is  nearly  22,000,  of  which  7,500  are  stuam-veKNuls; 
the  number  of  seamen  employed  is  about  25O.(M)0,  The 
British  navy  is  almost  as  powerful  as  all  the  otlier  navies 
of  the  world  put  together,  aUliougli  (he  vi'ssels  are  not 
so  numerous.  The  annual  revenue  of  (lioat  Britain  is 
440,000,000  dollars,  not  including  that  of  India  or  nilior 
colonies,  and  is  eipial  to  a  foiirtli  of  the  revenue  of  all  the 
8tates  of  Kurojte.  The  national  debt  aiuounts  to  nearly 
3,400,000,(XJO  dollars,  and  has  been  contracte<l  chiefly  in 
various  European  wars. 

Many  of  the  advantages  enjoyeil  by  Great  Britain  are 
derived  from  the  excellence  of  the  system  of  g<jvernment, 
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which  is  perhaps  the  most  i>erfect  in  existence,  combining, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  advantages  of  other  forms,  without 
their  defects.  It  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  Sovereign  is 
the  head  of  the  State,  and  carries  on  the  governmi'nt  through 
her  ministers,  who  must  also  po.ssess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  represented  by  the  Hoii.se  of  Commons,  and  of 
the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  as  represented  by  the  Ht)U.so  of 
Lords.  No  law  can  take  eflect  withimt  receiving  the  wmc- 
tion  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALKS. 

Ann  {inrlitdinfi  the  Ixle  of  Man  and  the  Cluinnel  Idituds), 
,W,.^cS7  .s(/i((f;r  mik.s,    r<ttlirr   mon'   flian  tirirc  (he  .luc  of 
AVic   lirinimrick ;    popidation,    ^!>,  1 50,000  ;    jivr.-uni.t    to 
mjuare  mile,  500. 

Kngrlund  and  Wales  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Great  BritJiin.  England  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  River  Tweed,  Cheviot  Hills,  and  Solway  Firth,  which 
separate  it  from  Scotland ;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea. 

EnHTland  is  divided  into  40  countie  i  or  shires,  and  Wulon 
into  12. 

Tlio  <'ounti<'H  of  Eniflunil  nro  i 


Count  leu. 

NOKTIIUMBKIU.AND 
CrMBRKLANI) 
WKSTMOIIRLASI)     . 
DC  1(11  AM         .  . 

YORKHIIIHr,  . 

Lancahiiiri:. 


Kknt    .        , 

SlHSK.X  . 

IIami'siuiik  . 
1)(iiihktsiim(k 
DKVDNMrii";: 
Cornwall    . 


ClIKSIIIKK       . 
SlIltlll'HIJIKK. 
lll-IUK.KdllliHIMKK 
y<ON.MlirTIISIIIHK 


I.INCIIL.VHIIIIIH 
NORKOLK         , 

Si  KlirLK 
'.SNKX     .  . 


Sir  Xmlhi  ni. 

I'iiiin\  II '.  Tiiinin. 
.  New(^astle,  Herwiik,  Alnwick. 
.  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Penrith. 
.  Appleby,  Kendal. 
,  iJuk'hani,  Gatesbead,  South  Shields,  Middles. 

boro',  Sunderlanil,  Stix'kton. 
.  York,  l.ce<ls,  IliKlderstleld,  Sheideld,  Hull, 

Ilrtulf')rd,  Halifax. 
.  Liverpool,  Manclicslor,  Salford,  Ulacktmrn, 

Preston,     Itiirrowin-Kurness,      oldbani, 

I'olton,  Harnsloy,  Hocbdale,  St.  Helen's,. 

Bury,  Wigan,  Warrington. 

Six  Southern. 

.  Maiilstonc,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Chatham. 

.  Urigbton,  Chichcsti  r,  Lewes,  HaslinifH. 

.  Wim'lu'ster,  I'ortsniiiulli,  Southampton. 

.  I»<)rchest<'i',  Weymouth,  Poole. 

.  Kxeter,  Plvinoutli,  l>i'V(in|H)rt. 

.  I'alniouth,  Truro,  llixlmin. 

Four  M'mti'rii. 

.  Chester,  llirkenhead,  Htm'kport,  Mocoleiiflelcl. 
.  Shrcwsliury,  Ludlow,  Itridgenorth. 
.   ili'ri'fiird,  I.i'oininster. 
,  .Motnnoiitli,    Newport,    Chopstow,    Aberga- 
venny. 

Four  Eimtern. 
.  (irimsb.v ,  Huston,  Lincoln,  Stamfiml. 
.  .N'orwii'b,  Varmoutb,  Lynn. 
.  Ipswich,  lliiry  HI.  Kdiuund's,  Hndbiiry. 
.  Cbclmsforil,     Colchester,     Harwich,     Wes' 
Ham,  Leyton. 
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Counltfu. 

NoTTINdllAMHIIIRK 

Dkhiiyhiiikk 

STArFUKUHIIIKK     . 
WoRCKHTBRSIIIllK 

Warwickmiiikk    . 
Lkicebtrrhiiirk  . 

Hi'TLANUMIIIRK       . 

North  AMiToNHii  IKK 

HL'NTINOnONSIlIHK 
CAMimiDORHIIIKK  . 


Glouckstkksmirb 
oxkorumiiirk 

BrcniiNllllAMMlllHR 
HKIIKnitlWIIIRK 
HRKTKORn.SHIHR    . 
MlDDI.KHRX    . 
SlRHKY 

Dkrkhhirk  . 
Wtltmiiirk  . 
Somkrhkthiiirk    . 


Ten  North  Midland. 

Principal  Toirnn. 
,  Nottingham,  Newark. 
.  Derby,  Chestcrneld. 
.  Staffonl,  Walsall,  Hanley,  \Volverha!ii))toii, 

Stoke,  West  Broniwich. 
.  WorccHtcr,  Duillev,  Kiiiclerminstcr. 
.  Warwiok,    Biniiin({haiii,    Aston,    Coventry, 

l.icliileld,  Stratfonl  iin-Avon. 
.  Leicester,  Lougliborouifh. 
.  Oakliam. 

Northampton,  Pcterboronj,'h. 
.  Iliintinicdon,  St.  Ives,  St.  Neot's. 
.  Cambridge,  Kly,  Newmarket. 

Ten  South  Midland. 
.  (Jloiicestcr,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Stroml. 
.  Oxford,  Woo<l8tock. 
.   liiukinnham,  Aylesbury,  Eton. 
.   Bedford,  Dunstable. 
.  Hertford,  St.  Alban's. 
.   London,  Tnttenhani,  Willesden. 
.  Croydon,  (luildford,  Southwark,  Kingston, 
.   Heading,  Windsor. 
.  Salisbury,  Devizes. 
.  Bath,  Taunton,  Lridgewatcr,  Bridport. 


The  Counties  of  Wales  are  i 


CnuHties. 
Flixtsiiiuk  . 
Drnhioiihiiirk 
Carnahvoxsmirr 

ANOIiKSKV       . 

Mkkionktiihiiirk  . 
montuomrrvhhmk 


HAnxoRsinnR 
Cardiiiansiiikr    . 
Pkmiirokrsiiirk  . 
Oaumartiiknhmiuk 

nRRCKXOCKSIIlRK. 

Olamoruanhiiirr 


Six  vv  North  Wales. 

Principal  Towm. 
.  Mold,  Holywell,  St.  Asaph. 
.  Denbigh,  Kuthin. 
.  Carnarvon,  Bangor. 
.  Beaumaris,  Ilolyheiul. 
.  Dolgelly,  Bala. 
.  Montgomery,  Welshpool,  Newton, 

iSix  in  South  Wales. 

.  New  Radnor,  I'restcign. 
.  Cardigan,  Aberystwitb. 
.  I'embroke,  Haverfordwest,  Milford. 

(^.irmarthen,  Llaiiolly. 

Urccon. 

Cardiff,  Swansea,  MerthyrTydvll,  Ystrody- 
fodwg. 


Tho  Hurfuoo  of  England  is  genoi'ivUy  lovel  or  gently  undu- 
lating, and  tho  hills  fiso  to  no  groat  height;  while  that  of 
Wales  is  mountainous.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
rrnuiiie  range  in  tho  north,  extending  from  the  Cheviot 
Hills  to  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire ;  tho  Ciimhrian  groujt, 
between  tlie  Pennine  range  and  tho  Iri.'*h  Sea,  endosing  tlie 
beautiful  hikes,  Windermere,  Ullcswaler,  and  Denventirater, 
Bo  celebrated  for  their  pictiu'esquo  scenery;  the  Camhrian 
mountains,  occupying  tho  greater  part  of  Wales;  and  the 
Df ronian  range,  extending  from  Somerset,  through  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  Skmrfell,  in  the  Cumbrian  range,  rises 
;{,;W)0  feet,  and  Snmvdon,  in  Wales,  3,590  feet;  tliey  are  the 
highest  Hummits  in  England  and  Wales.  Besides  these, 
there  aro  a  hirgo  number  of  smaller  hills,  as  the  Malvern, 
Mendip,  and  Ootsuxild  hills,  near  tho  mouth  of  tho  Severn; 
the  Dorset  hills,  and  others. 


The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  although  short,  are  valuable 
for  navigation.  The  principal  are  the  Medivay,  Thames, 
Trent,  Ouse,  ILnnljer,  Tees,  Tyne,  and  G-reat  Ouse,  flowing 
into  the  North  Sea;  the  Mersey,  and  the  Severn  with  its 
tributaries  the  Wye  and  A  son,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea  and 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  const-line  is  much  broken,  the  rivers  widening  at 
their  mouths,  and  forming  excellent  harbors.  Besides  the 
mouths  t>f  tlie  rivers,  there  are  on  the  east,  the  Wash ;  the 
Yarmovth  Moods,  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  Dotvns, 
ofl"  Kent,  protected  by  sand-banks,  and  aflxirding  secure 
anchorage  to  shipping.  On  the  south,  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
21  miles  across,  separates  England  from  Franco  ;  and  on  the 
coast  are  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Plymouth,  and  Falmouth 
harbors.  (Jn  the  west  are  the  Bristol  Channel — with  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  harbors — Cardigan  Bay,  Milford  Macen, 
Morecambe  Bay,  and  Soltvay  Firth. 

Tlie  i)rincipal  capes  are :  on  the  east,  Flamhmmigh  Head, 
Spurn  Head,  the  Naze,  North  and  South  Foreland;  on  the 
s(jutli,  Bearhy  Head,  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Portland  Point,  Lizard  Point,  and  Land's  End;  on  the 
west,  St.  Darid's  Head  and  HolyJiead. 

Tlie  Islands  are:  Man,  Anglesey,  and  Holyhead,  on  the 
west;  the  Scilly  Islands,  Cluinnel  Islands  (including  Jerseij, 
(hiernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark),  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
Houtli ;  Thanct  and  Sheppey,  off' the  coast  of  Kent;  and  Holy 
Island,  on  tho  north-east. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Isle  of  Man 
are  important  islands.  Near  Coyues,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  Os))orne  House,  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Queen.  St. 
Helier,  in  Jersey,  contains  35,000  inhabitants.  St.  Pierre, 
in  Guernsey,  Byde  and  Neirport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  and 
Douglas  and  Bamsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  large  towns. 
Aiigbsoy  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  tho  Menai  Suspension 
Bridge,  stretching  across  the  Monai  Strait. 

The  cllniiite  of  England  is  damp  and  changeable,  but 
healtiiy,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds  bring  a  great  deal  of  moisture  from 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  causing  an  almost  perennial  verdure; 
and,  owing  to  its  insular  position,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
continent. 

Tho  English  are  chiefly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  some 
proportion  of  Danish  and  Norman-French;  the  Welsh  are 
Celts,  descunded  from  tho  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britfiin. 

No  country  in  tho  world  contains  so  many  large  cities 
within  the  same  comjtass.  The  ])rincipal  in  Englanil  aro: 
London  (4,220,(X)0),  the  capital  of  (»reat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  Thames,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the 
largest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  populous  city  in  the  world. 
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It  includes  the  City  proper  and  Westminster  in  Middlesex, 
with  Southwark  and  Lambeth  in  Surrey,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames,  which  is  spanned  by  a  number  of  beautiful  and 
massive  bridges.  It  is  nearly  10  miles  long  by  7  broad,  and 
is  gradually  extending,  and  including  large  villages  whicli  a 
few  yeai'.s  ago  were  surrounded  by  fields.  London  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  portion  of  the  globe,  and  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  world  for  wealtii  and  conunerce. 
Some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Tower,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  liank  of  England,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Houses  of  Parliament.  Near  London  are 
Grecnu-ich,  with  its  celebrated  Observatory  and  Hospital  for 
sailors;  Keiv  and  Richmond,  with  magnilicent  gardens; 
ITfonptou  CoHft  and  If'indtiDr,  with  royal  palaces;  and  many 
other  places  of  present  or  historic  interest. 


I      Manchester  (505,.'}50),  with  Salford  (198,136),  is  the  centre 

1  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  trade,  and  the  second  city  in 

I  poi)ulati(m :    Oldhmn  (l.'W.OOO),    Prenton   (107,5(K)),    Bolton 

(115,000),  Sti'il.jxirt,  liuchdnle,  and  other  cities,   have  largo 

cotton  manufactures. 

Bivm'iHijhum  (4li0,-00)  is  celebrated  for  the  extent,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  its  metallic  manufactures;  Astan  ((i'.t,0<H)) 
is  a  flourishing  suburD;  Shrffield  (;524,(K)0)  is  noted  for  cut- 
lery, hardware,  and  plated  goods.  I>iidle\j,  Walmdl,  and 
Wolverlmmptou,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron  trade ;  and 
^^f')rc((,s//t'(18(i,.'54r>),  Siindirldtid,  and  Sliitidi^oi  the  coal  trade. 

Zfr(/.<  (;}()S,()00)  is  the  chief  centre  for  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, wliich  are  also  largely  carried  on  in  linul/drd 
(21G,0<J0),  II,dif,u;  and  llmldo-Afuld  \  Xnlllmjh'im  (lMl.'.0(M)) 
is  celebrated  for  its  lace  manufactures;  Mitcdenjield,  iJerby, 
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Liverpool  (518,000),  on  the  Mersey,  next  to  London  in 
commerce  and  wealth,  is  faiuous  for  tiio  vast  extent  of  its 
docks,  covering  nearly  10  miles  of  (piay  space.  It  is  the 
great  emi)oriuni  for  trade  with  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Ireland.  Thu  other  ju'incipal  ports  are;  liirkctihedd 
(100,000),  ojiposito  Liverpool;  Jlidl  (200,(K»0),  on  the  Hum- 
ber;  «S"i(//t((m/»^i)i  (()(>,(M)0);  Bristol  (221,()(i5),  on  the  Avon, 
near  Bristol  Channel;  Neuraxlle  (18(J,500),  on  the  Tyne; 
Snndvtiitnd  (i;?l,000),  on  tiio  Wear;  Stockton,  on  the  Tees; 
Yarmouth,  I'ltjmonth,  Fidmonth,  ami  iJorer.  I'ortsmonth 
(150,200),  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  principal  dockyard 
and  station  for  the  British  navy.  I'UimoHth  and  DeronjMnt, 
on  the  south  coast,  and  Chiitham,  ShwrnvM,  Jl'ooUrirh,  and 
Ikptford,  .)n  the  Thames,  have  also  extensive  dockyards. 
Woolwioli  lias  the  largest  arsenal  and  manufactories  of  war 
materials  in  (ireat  Britain. 


and  Corc/i/ci/ for  silks;  A'/(W('n/ll»l,s^'»•  for  carpets;  Wwcestcr 
for  porcelain ;  titokc,  llatdiij,  and  Xcii'iaallc-iiiuler-Lijme  for 
pottery;  Ciiiiltrlnirii  and  York  are  distinguislied  for  their 
magiiiticent  cathedrals,  and  as  the  seats  of  tiie  archbishoprics  ; 
(Kcford  and  Candiridi/e  for  their  celebrated  universities  and 
magiiiticent  buildings. 

Laucashirc  is  the  chief  county  for  cotton  manufactures; 
Yorkxhire  for  woollens;  Slaffordnhire  for  pottery;  Durham 
and  NorthumtierJand  for  coal  mines;  Cormndl  and  Deron  for 
tin  an<l  copper;  the  counties  of  iValca  for  iron  and  coal. 

Merthiir-Tijdril  (5J;J,(M)0)  is  distinguished  for  its  extensive 
coal  mines  and  iron  works.  Yiistradii/txlirij  (88,5(M()  is  in 
(ilamorganshire.  Cardiff  (120,(KMt)  is  tlie  great  shippiMg 
[lort  for  coal,  and  Su-auHen  (01,000)  is  famous  for  its  smelt- 
ing works.  Pembroke  has  a  <«overnmont  dockyard,  and 
Milford  Harm  u  magnilicent  harbor. 


M. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Area,  30,417  siinare  milen,  rather  larger  than  Ne.tv  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island;  popxdation,  4,0.33,000 ;  per- 
sons to  stpwire  mile,  lo2\. 

Scotland  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  North 
Channel ;  on  the  south  by  England ;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
North  Sea. 


I'ASMAOB  WORN  UT  Wavb»  TiiRouuii  HARDEST  R0CK8  (North  of  Scotlond). 


It  is  divided  into  33  counties  or  shiros. 


Eleven  Jforther.n. 


Thirteen  Southern. 

Count  ieg.  Prinfijxtl  Toinu. 

Haddington   or    East-  Haddington,  Dunbar. 
Lothian 


Edinburoii  or 

MlD- 

Edinburgh,   I^ith,  Musselburgh,    Porto- 

Lothian 

bello,  Dallieith. 

Linlithgow   or 

Wrst- 

Linlitligow,  Borrowstounness  (or  Ito'ncsK), 

LOTIIIAS 

Batligate. 

liKRWICK 

Greenlaw,  Dtinse,  Coldstream. 

RoXBl'ROil       . 

Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose. 

Sklkirk 

Selkirk,  Galashiels. 

PERIILR8 

Peebles,  Inverleithen. 

Lanark 

Glasgow,  Govan,  I^anark,  Airdrie,  Haiiiilton. 

Kenkrbw 

Renfrew,  Greenock,  Paisley,  Port -Glasgow. 

Ayrsiiirk 

Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine,  Ardrossan. 

DUMFRIKS 

Dumfries,  Annan. 

KiRKCrDIIRIUlIT 

Kirkcudbri^fht,  New  Galloway, 

WlOTO.S  . 

Wigton,  Portpatrick. 

Scotland  is  very  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  and 
west.  The  Grampian  3IoHntains  form  the  principal  chain, 
and  extend  from  Argyleshire  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Aberdeenshire ;  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  summit,  rises  4,i(H\ 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  north-west  is  entirely  occupied  by 
rugged  masses  of  mountiiins,  a. id  is  called  the  Northern 
Highlands;  the  highest  summit  is  Ben  Attow,  4,()00  feet 
high.  The  south  and  east  consist  chiefly  of  gently  undu- 
lating plains,  crossed  by  smaller  ranges  of  hills,  as  the 
Lowther  and  Cheviot  Hills  in  the  south,  the  Lammermuir 
and  Ochil  Hills  in  the  east,  besides  other  small  ranges. 


Counties. 

PrinciiHil  Toinm. 

Orkney  and  Siietland 

Kirkwall,  Stromiicss,  Lerwick. 

Caitii.nf:ss     . 

.  Wick,  Thurso. 

SlTllERLAND  . 

.  Dornoch. 

RO8B        . 

.  Dingwall,  Tain,  Fortrose,  Stornoway  (Island 

of  Lewis). 

Cromarty    . 

.  Cromarty. 

Inverness     . 

.  Inverness,  Portree  (Isle  of  Skye). 

Nairn  . 

.  Nairn. 

Eloin    . 

.  Elgin,  Forres. 

Banki'   . 

.  Banff,  CuUen,  Portsoy,  Keith. 

Aiikkdken     . 

,  Aberdeen,  Peterhead. 

Kincardine  . 

.  Stonehaven,  Bcrvie. 

Nine  Middle. 

FORKAR .         .         . 

.  Forfar,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin. 

Perth    . 

.  Perth,  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane. 

FlKB 

.  Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 

Dysart 

Kinross 

,  Kinross. 

Clackmannan 

.  Clackmannan,  Alloa. 

STIRLIN9 

.  Stirling,  Falkirk,  liannockburn. 

Dt'MBAKTON    , 

.  Dumbarton,  Kirkintilloch,  Helensburgh. 

Arovle. 

.  Iincrary,  Campbelton,  Oban. 

Bon    . 

.  Rothesay,  Lainlosh  (Isle  of  Arran). 

Island  destroyed  by  Waves  (North  of  Scotland^ 

The  mountainous  country  in  the  'north  and  north-west  of 
Scotland  is  called  the  Highlands ;  the  more  level  country,  in 
the  east  and  soutli,  the  liowlands.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  are  Celts,  and  still  speak  the  Gaelic  language, 
wliilo  those  of  the  Lowlands  are  chiefly  of  Saxon  origin,  like 
the  English. 

The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  easterly  from  the 
Highlands,  the  Clyde  being  the  only  river  of  importance 
flowing  westwards.      The  principal  rivers  are:  the  Tweed, 
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Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  and  Spey,  flowing  east ;  the  Clyde,  flowing 
west;  and  several  small  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Solway 
Firth. 

Scotland  abounds  with  taken  celebrated  for  their  pic- 
turewiue  beauty,  being  generally  surrounded  by  lofty  rugged 
mountains.  Among  the  Grampians  are  Loch  Lomotul,  Loch 
Katrine,  Loch  Earn,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Rannoch,  in  Perth ; 
and  Loch  Atce,  in  Argyle.  In  the  Northern  Highlands  are 
Loih  Ness  and  Loch  Lochy,  in  the  great  Caledonian  valley 
connecting  the  Moray  Firth  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 
farther  north,  Loch  Maree,  Loch  Shin,  and  Loch  Assynt; 
Loch  Ericht  and  others  in  Inverness,  and  Loch  Leven,  in 
Kinross. 

Scotland  is  remarkable  for  its  irregular  coast-Ilne,  nume- 
rous firths  and  lochs  extending  deep  into  the  land.  The 
FiHh  of  Forth  and  Firth  of  Clyde  almost   intersect   the 


Finoal's  Cavb,  Stakka. 

southern  part,  and  are  connected  by  a  canal  38  miles  hing ; 
while  the  Moray  Firth  and  Loch  Linnhe,  almost  connected 
by  Lochs  Ness  and  Lochy,  intersect  the  northern  part. 
Besides  these,  on  the  east  are  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Cromarty 
Firth  running  into  Moray  Firth,  and  Donwch  Firth;  on  the 
west  are  Locu  Broom,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch  Long;  and  on 
the  south  Luce  and  Wiijton  Bays,  and  Sdwaij  Firth.  The 
sea  between  tlio  Hebrides  and  mainland  is  called  the  Minch; 
the  other  channels  are  the  Little  Minch  and  sounds  of  Sleat, 
MM,  and  Jura ;  and  the  Pentland  Firth,  between  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  the  mainland. 

The  principal  cnpcs  art :  Duncansby  Head,  Dunnet  Head, 
and  Cafw.  Wrath,  on  the  north ;  Midi  of  Caniyrc  and  Mull  of 
Oallcmiy,  on  the  soutli-west;  Kinnaird's  Head,  Fife  Ness, 
and  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the  east. 


The  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  are  very  numerous, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  barren,  and  important 
chiefly  for  their  fisheries.  The  principal  are  the  Slietland 
and  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  north ;  and  the  Hebrides,  divided 
into  the  Inner  and  Outer,  and  comprising  most  of  the  islands 
on  the  west  coast.  The  principal  in  the  Outer  or  Western 
Hebrides  are  Lems,  and  North  and  Soiith  Uist ;  in  the  Inner 
are  Skye,  Midi,  and  Islay;  Arran  and  Bute  are  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  Staffa,  a  small  isL  nd  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  is 
celebrated  for  its  ba.sivltic  columns  and  caverns,  the  most 
noted  of  which  is  Fingal's  Cave. 

Tlie  climate  in  the  north  and  west,  or  mountainous  part 
of  Scotland,  is  generally  moist  and  mild,  but  the  soil  is 
barren,  although  admirably  adapted  for  grazing;  and  vast 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  In  tli  e  south  and  east, 
i.e.,  the  Lowlands,  it  resembles  England,  and  is  warmer, 
more  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  stone,  and 
slate.  The  coal  region  extends  across  the  country  from 
Fifeshire  to  Ayrshire.  Iron  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  lead  in  the  Lowther  Hills,  and 
slate  in  Argyleshire. 

Cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  iron  manufactures  are  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and  the  Clyde  is  celebrated  for  its  iron 
ship-building  trade.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
islands  are  important,  especially  those  of  the  herring  and 
salmon. 

Scotland  and  England  were  united  under  one  king  in 
1603,  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  throne  as 
James  I.  of  England ;  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries, 
however,  were  not  united  till  1707.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Presbyterian,  of  which  there  are  several  branches. 

Edinbiirgh  (261,261),  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns.  The 
fornier  is  very  ancient,  and  is  built  on  hills,  giving  it  a 
picturesque  appearance;  the  latter  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty,  and  for  its  numerous  tine  monuments  and  public 
buildings.  Edinburgh  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a  seat 
of  learning  and  literature,  and  it  possesses  a  fine  university. 
It  has  few  manufactures,  but  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 
through  its  seaport,  Leith  (70,000).  Glasgow  (793,000),  on 
the  river  Clyde,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in 
Scotland,  and  the  second  in  Great  Britjiiu  in  population.  It 
carries  on  large  manufactures,  and  is  noted  for  its  iron 
steamship-building.  It  possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Greenock  (G5),000),  on  the  Clyde, 
is  an  importivnt  seaport.  Paisley  (G(5,500)  has  extensive 
cotton  and  shivwl  manufactures.  Aberdeen  (122,000)  is  the 
principal  city  in  the  north,  and  is  built  chiefly  of  granite. 
It  has  a  large  shipping  and  ship-building  trade,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a   university.      Near  it   is  Balmoral,  the  favorite 
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Highland  residence  of  the  Queen.  Kilvuirnuck  {26,000)  and 
Dumfviis  are  luanufacturing  towns.  Dundee  (16<),000), 
Arbroath,  and  Mont  rone  are  importjint  seaports,  with  linen 
manufactures.  Dnnfonnline  also  has  extensive  linen  manu- 
factures. Perth  (HI, 000)  and  Stirlinij  are  lieautiful  towns. 
Near  Perth  is  Scone,  where  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 
JnrerneHu  is  the  capital  of  the  North  Highlands. 


I  BEL  AND. 

Area,  •i2,r)3l  sqiuire  vulen,  one-fifth  U'sn  than  Newfoundlaml  in 
xize ;  impxdation,  4,706,W£ ;  persons  to  iKpiare  mile,  l^i . 

IrclaiHl  is  an  islan<1  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  west 
of  (irreat  Britain,  from  wliicli  it  is  separated  by  the  North 
Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  (Jcorge's  Channel. 

It  is  divided  into  four  provinces — Ulster,  C'.mnaniiht, 
Leinster,  and  Mnnster,  which  iti-e  subdivided  into  thirty-two 
counties. 

L'lfitcr,  Nine  Counties. 


CovnlieM. 

Priiwipal  Tounis. 

LONDOXDKRHY 

,  I.ondondt'rry,  Coleraine. 

DONEGAI.      . 

.  I.ifford,  Uallyshannon. 

Antrim 

.  Ik'lfost,  Lisbum,  Ball.vmena,  Carrickfeixi. 

Down- 

.  Ncwry,  Downpatrick,  I)ona(;ha(lee. 

Arm  "'J' 

.  Armagh,  Portadown. 

MONAOIIAN  . 

.  Monaghan. 

TVRONK 

.  Ouiiigh,  Dungannon. 

Kkrhanaoii 

.  Enniskillen. 

Cavan 

.  CavaTi. 

<■ 

onnauKht,   Five  Conntiea. 

HOSCOMMOX 

.  Uoscommon. 

i.KITRIM 

.  CarrickH)n-Shaniion. 

Slioo  . 

.  Sligo. 

Mayo  . 

.  Castlcbar,  Westport. 

(iALWAV 

.  (ialway,  Tuain,  lialliriailoe. 

1. 

eliiNter,   Twelve  Counties. 

DlBLlS 

.  I)u1)lin,  Kin);stown. 

WlCKLOW      . 

.  Wicklow,  Arklow. 

Wexkord    . 

.  Wexford,  New  Ross. 

KiLKKNNY    . 

.  Kilkenny. 

Carlow 

.  ('arlow. 

KlLDARK       . 

.  .\thy,  Naa.s,  Maynooth,  Kildare. 

(il'RKX'sCol  Sl\ 

.  .Maryl)ornu(;h. 

KlSO'M  ClirXTY 

.  TuUamore,  Birr  or  I'arHonstown, 

WK.STMKATri 

.  Mullintfar,  Athlone. 

liOxoKiiKn  . 

.  l,on(ffonl. 

Mkath 

.  Trim,  Navan. 

LOITII 

.  Dundalk,  Drojfheda. 

Munster,  >Slx  Countleit. 

Watrrkord 

.  Waterford,  I>un)(arvan,  LiHniore. 

TirrKRARY  . 

.  Clonniel,  Cashel,  Kena(fh,  Thurles,  Tip|)erary, 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Claib 

.  Ennis. 

LiMKRICK      . 

.  Limerick. 

Cork  . 

.  Cork,  Queenstown,  Bandon,  Youghal,  Kinsale, 

Fennoy, 

Kbkrv 

.  Tralee,  KiUarney,  Dlnsfle. 

Tile  anrface  of  Ireland  is  generally  low :  about  one-sixth 
of  it  is  covered  with  peat  bogs.  Mountjiins  occur  in  detached 
ma.sses,  generally  near  the  toast,  and  most  frecjuently  in  the 
north  and  west.  There  are  numerous  beautiful  lakes,  and 
the  scenery  in  the  mountainous  disti-icts  is  exceedingly 
varied  and  picturescjue.  The  principal  mountulns  are: 
Mayilliiuddij's  Reeks,  with  Cam  Tiial,  the  highest  summit, 
in  Kerry  County,  ^{,400  feet;  Mmnt  Xejyhin  in  Mayo,  and 
Luijnatiuilln  Mount  in  Wicklow.  Besides  these  are  the 
Donetjal,  Antrim,  and  Connemara  Mointtaius. 

Owhig  to  the  level  country  through  which  they  How,  the 
rivers  of  Ireland  are  slew,  and  navigable  for  the  greater  {wrt 
of  their  courses.  The  principal  rlvern  are :  the  Shannon, 
with  its  lake  expansions ;  LoiKjhs  Allen,  Hee,  and  Iknj, 
flowing  west,  224  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  213;  the 
Blackirater,  Snir,  and  Barron;  flowing  .south  ;  the  Liffeij  and 
the  Boyne,  flowing  east ;  the  Bann,  draining  Lontjh  Nen<jh, 
the  largest  lake  in  Britain  or  Ireland ;  the  Erne,  draining 
several  beautiful  lakes;  and  the  Foyle,  flowing  north.  The 
i;nkes  of  KiUarney,  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  scenery, 
.ire  situated  among  the  mountains  of  Kerry. 

Ireland,  like  Scotland,  is  ilceply  indented  with  b.iys  and 
loughs,  especially  on  the  west.  The  principal  are:  Loughs 
y  de  and  Sirillij,  on  the  nirth  coast;  Donegal,  Cleu;  and 
(^ahva\i  Bays,  Moutn  of  the  Shannmi,  IHmjle,  Kenmare,  and 
Bantry  Bays,  on  the  west  cojist ;  Cork,  Waterford,  and  other 
h.ubors  on  the  south;  and  Wejford  Harbor,  Dublin,  Dun- 
dalk, and  Cidinyfurd  Bays,  and  Belfast  Louyh,  on  the 
east  coast. 

Tlie  principal  capes  aio:  Houth  Head,  near  Dublin,  (,n 
the  east;  Fair  Head,  M<di,i  Head,  and  Bloody  Forelinul.  on 
the  north;  Jiossan  Point,  Sl'jne,  and  Dunmore  Hfods,  on  the 
west;  and  Cape  Clear,  and  Cartisore  Point,  on  the  south. 

The  oUninto  of  Ireland  is  mild  and  healthy,  but  very 
moist,  owing  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  To  its  moist 
climate  it  owes  the  beautifuJ  verdure  with  wliich  the  fields 
are  always  clothed,  and  which  has  caused  it  to  lie  named  the 
"Emerald  Isle."  Tlic  soil  is  I'ertile,  but  is  not  so  highly 
cultivated  as  in  Britain.  Cereals,  flax,  pot^itoes,  turnips, 
and  hay  are  the  stjiple  agricultural  |)rodiictions.  Cattle  are 
extensively  reared,  and  exported  to  Tlritain,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  dairy  and  farm  produce. 

Ireland  possesses  valuable  minerals,  but  these  are  little 
wrought.  The  jieat  bogs  supply  valuable  fuel,  peat  lieiiig 
used  instead  of  coal. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry, 
and  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  north. 

Tlie  native  Iri.sli  are  Celts,  but  a  large  jmrt  >  f  the  po})ula- 
tion,  especially  in  the  north,  came  originally  from  England 
and  Scotland.     No  religion  is  now  established  by  law,  but 
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neiirly  four-fifths  of  tlie  ]iopulation  firo  llonuui  Cfitliolic. 
Since  tho  year  18(M)  tlio  Piiilianifut  of  Irulaiul  hiis  been 
united  with  tliat  of  (iroat  Uritain.  The  Queen  is  repre- 
sented in  Ireland  hy  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  resides  at 
Dublin. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  to  otlier  causes, 
which  led  to  extensive  emigration  to  America,  the  population 
t)f  Ireland  has  decreased  about  ;{,r»0;),(MK)  in  fifty  years,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population. 

For  many  years  an  agitation  has  lieen  going  on  in  Ireland 
to  obtain  what  is  known  as  Home  Rule,  or  the  right  t*>  have 
a  legislature  in  Dublin,  empowered  to  enact  laws  relating  to 
Irish  local  interests. 

'>i(W//i(2r)4,7<»!t),the 
capital,  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  city,  and  is 
celebrated  forthenuui- 
l)er  of  its  fine  build- 
ings, its  beautiful  l)ay 
and  s:n  rounding  sce- 
nery. It  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  tho 
seat  of  three  luiiver- 
sities.  Its  trade  is 
carried  on  chielly  with 
Liverpool,  Near  it  is 
MiiiiiKKilli,  witii  ji,  Ro- 
man Catholic  college. 

li,lf<(4  (lVm.S'.XI)  is 
one  of  the  most  f hri\- 
ing cities  in  the  Rritisli 
Islands.  It  has  risen 
into  importance  ciiietly 
within  tile  present  cen - 
tury,  and  is  now  the 
first  city  in  Ireland. 
It  is  till!  centre  of  tlie 
linenand  sewi-d  muslin 
trade.  Cml;  (7ri,(>70), 
tho  third  city  in  Ire- 


SWEUEX   AM*   N  on  WAY. 

SwiMlcii  and  Norwny  form  tho  peninsida  of  Scandinaviii, 
situati'd  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Baltic  Sea,  ami  (iulf 
of  Rothnia,  and  form  one  power  uniler  the  .same  crown,  but 
with  separate  governments.  They  are  separted  fi'om  Den- 
mark by  the  >Skager  Riick,  Cattegat,  and  the  Sound. 


Tub  Giants'  Caoskw.^t, 

On  tlio  north  coast  of  Antrim  in  tlie  f.iinous  niiinls'  {"uiiscwii.v,  nii  irrcjfulur  iilr.ttmin 
('i)inpu(ti'(l  of  iiliout  4n,(MHl  (lurk-colored,  iiorfoctly  fonncd,  |ioly;;oii;il  liasaltic  coliiniMM. 
ThU  )iliitlorni,  startinj;  from  the  liaso  of  a  lii;;h  hasaltic  clilT,  proJiclH  liko  a  piiT  or  ( imsc- 
wuj-  ttlioiil  "llll  fiTt  into  tin.'  walfr,  und  is  alioiit  .'l.'iO  fL'tt  in  lircadlli,  and  of  varv  in;;  licinlil, 
ran^intf  noar  to  ;10  fci't.  M.vth  uscrilics  its  constniclion  to  thr  lalior  of  ^.nants  in  anciint 
ilays,  who  (Icsired  to  iiiiislrnit  a  lail  ai'ross  the  sea  to  Scotland.  The  island  of  SlalTa, 
in  Scotland,  in  which  is  the  celehraled  I'iii;{ur3  C'uve,  is  u  formation  somewhat  similar  to 
the  ('aiisewa\. 


NORWAY. 

Arm,  lJ/f,4!t5  xqninr  tiiilis ;  ixtpulntion,  ^J>:);>,(>()0 ;  [wrtions 
to  .villi ire  mile,  Ui. 

Norway  occupies  tho  wo.stern  purt  of  tho  penin.sula,  and 

extends  from  the  .\ re- 
tic  Ocean  to  the  Skager 
Rjick.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty  provinces. 

The  Nil r fare  is  very 
moinitainoiis,  being 
com])osed  of  high 
moiuitains  or  table- 
lands, exttmding  the 
whole  lengtii  of  the 
peninsidti,  about  1,10') 
miles,  and  called  the 
Kl(ili)i  ^Iniiiiliiiii.'i  in 
the  north,  the  Ihnn- 
jiilil  MdiiiiliiiiiH  in  the 
miiMIe,  and  the  llm- 
iliiii'li  rii''l(l  .V(ll(/l^//)^^' 
ill  the  sDiilh.  These 
mniiiit.iins  rise  chielly 
from  hii,'li  jilateaus,  anil 
tire  most  tibrupt  and 
]ireci|iitoiisontlii' West, 
where  they  sometimes 
form  the  sea-coast, 
and  in  Sweden  decline 
more  gradually  to- 
wards the  r.altic  Sea. 
The  principal  platiwius 
are  LnHHtiihl,  SiHjiif- 
Jii'lil,     lhtvn\l\ilil,    and 


land,  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large    lliinlniuii  rjlihl,  all  at  cmisiilerable  heights  aliove  tlu^  sea. 
trade.     (!„hr,i,i  is  the  largest  town  in  Connaught,  and  pos-  '      'p|„.  ,.,v,.,.k.  nwiiig  to  the  formation  of  the  country,   are 
sesses  an  excellent  harbor,     /./m-r/c/,' (;?7.<»7'-')  and  ll'.t/o/.-n/    ^,,„„|,,„,.„iv,,ly    short,    rapid    turreiiis;    the   principal    is   the 


(21,7<M»)  are  important  towns,  with  large  manufactures. 
LiindiiiKlcr.  ,1  (:V2,*M\()),  Xi'wnj,  t>\iiuhiU;,  IhiKihnln,  fl'r.ifiod, 
and  Sllijit  are  seaports  eiigageil  in  (he  export  of  provisions. 
/\"(7/,c(i»i;/ and  Cloinnii  are  the  most  iiuportfint  inland  towns. 
Near  Colcniliif  is  the  celebrated  (liaii  '  Causeway,  a  mass 
of  basaltic  columns  extending  into  the  sea. 

14 


(I'.iiiiitiuii,    flowing  into  (he  Skager  Rack  after  a  course   ot 
:t4()  miles. 

Till'  I'otiNt-IIno  of  Norway  is  remarkable  for  its  deep 
indentations  calletl  fiords,  narrow  arms  of  (he  sea,  extending 
somedmes  .')()  miles  into  the  Land  between  precipitous  moiin- 
ttiins.  and  abou;<ding  in  pictiiresipie  but  wild  scenery.     The 
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principal  cupoN  aro  tlio  North  Cape,  tlie  northern  extroiuity 
of  the  country,  and  the  Naze,  the  southern  extreiuity. 

Numerous  small  Islunds  extend  along  the  coast,  the  prin- 
cipal of  wliich  are  the  Lnfaden  Idea,  with  imi)ortant  lisiieries. 
Near  them  is  tlio  dangerous  wliirlpuol,  tlie  Maelstrom, 
caused  by  the  meeting  of  opposing  tidal  currencs. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  severe  but  healthy,  and 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Athintic  Ocean  is  much  more 
moist  than  that  of  Sweden.  The  soil  is  in  general  rocky  and 
barren,  although  some  tracts  fire  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part,  within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  sun  does 
not  set  for  weeks  togetlier  at  midsummer,  and  is  not  seen 
for  tlie  same  length  of  tinie  at  midwinter. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  is  derived  from  its  mines, 
forests,  and  fisheries.  Timber,  iron,  and  eider-down  are 
largely  exported.     It  possesses  also  silver  and  coi)per  mines. 

Norway  was  an  independent  kingdom  previous  to  1.'597, 
when  it  was  united  with  Denmark.  It  was  joined  to  Sweden 
in  1814,  but  is  governed  by  a  separate  ministry  and  legisla- 
ture or  Storthing.  The  religion  is  the  Lutheran.  It  is  the 
most  thinly  peopled  country  in  Europe. 

Christiatiia  (150,450),  'the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  fiord  of  the  same  name.     It  is  largely  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  has  a  university.     Benjeii  (53,700),  the  second 
city  in  size,  and  an  im])ortant  sea- 
port, with  large  exports  of  tii.il)or 
and  dried  fish.     Droiitheirn  is  also 
an  important  town,   and  the  for- 
mer   capital    of   Norway,     h'oraati 
has  extensive  copi)er  mines.     At 
Fri'derirkiihiild,    C  h  a  r  1  e  h 
XT  I .  of  Sweden  was  killed 
while  besieging  it.    Ilmn- 
mcrfeat  is  the  most  north- 
erly   town     in     EurojiL'. 
StaraiKjiT  is  an  iMip<irtant 
seaport  on  the  south-west 
coast. 

SWKDION. 

Ami,   I7(),:M>  Htiiuu'ii  KuYcs;  it<iinilalit>it,  4,7. l.'f, 500 ;  persons 
tit  nipKire  mile,  ~7. 

NwtMlon  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
l)enins\i!a,  including  part  of  I-apland  in  tlie  ncu'th,  ami 
extending  along  tlie  western  shores  of  the  Uulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  llaltic  Sea. 

It  is  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  Ooltdand,  Svadand, 
and  Norland,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  24  lilns  or 
governments. 

Sweden  resembles  Norway  in  most  of  its  characteristics, 
but  the  slojio  of  the  mountjiins  is  more  gradual  towards  the 
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sea.  It  has  m/uiy  rivers,  Imt  they  are  rapid  and  impetuoi-s, 
and  of  little  value  for  commerce.  Mcjre  than  one-half  of 
the  surface  is  covei'ed  with  vast  forests. 

Numerous  lakes  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  tlie 
country.  The  principal  are  Lakes  Wetter,  Wetter,  Miilar, 
and  Iliehnar. 

The  Islands  of  Gothland  and  Oland  in  the  Baltic  belon^r  to 
Sweden. 

The  climate,  like  that  of  Norway,  is  severe,  and  figricul- 

ture   is  only  carried    on   in   the 
south. 

The  mines  of  Sweden  are  very 
valuable.  They  are  celebrated  for 
their  iron,  which  is  considered 
the  best  in  the  world;  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Dalecarlia  are  also 
famous.  The  principal  mining 
districts  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dal. 

The  form  of  government  is  a 

limited  monarchy,  and  the  reli- 
gion Lutheran. 

Storldwlm  (240,<i00),  the  capital, 
is  situated  partly  on  the  mainhind 
and  partly  on  some  small  islands 
at  the  junction  of  Lake  Miilar 
witii  the  Baltic.  It  possesses  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
Giitvburii  (104,700)  is  tiie  second 
city,  and  an  important  seaport, 
with  large  eximrts  of  iron  and 
timber.  Ups<da  is  fanmus  for 
its  university.  ('arLinnnii,  in  the 
south,  situated  on  five  small  is- 
lands, is  the  principal  station  of 
tile  navy.  Ikmuvmara  has  c'le- 
brated  iron   mines,  and    Fahli'ii, 

Niirkditliui,  Mid)iiit,  Gcjli',  i/oii/.d/i/ii;/,    lltl.-ilnyhunj,  and  t'((/- 

mar  are  tlie  only  other  towns  of  importance. 


I.Al'I.AMK 


I.ap.'and  lies  to  tlie  north-east  of  Sweden,  ami  is  the 
most  nortiierly  pai't  of  Kuro|)e.  It  lo'longs  nominally  to 
Swi'den  and  Uussia,  but  tlie  country  is  so  poor,  and  the 
inliabitants  are  so  wandering,  tiiat  tiie  latter  are  practically 
indepiindeiit.  They  are  small  in  stature,  and  subsist  chietly 
uponfhtj  tlesh  and  milk  of  the  icindeer,  their  chief  domestic 
animal.  They  |ii'ofe.ss  CJiristianity,  but  mingle  witli  it  many 
Pagan  superstitions.     Tlie  poiiiilation  barely  reaches  (i,5(M>. 
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DENMARK. 

Aim,  iri,Jfi9  sqfmn  vilhs,  vu>rc  thtin  iiro-thlnls  the  iii'-:e  nf 
Niiva  Srtjtiu;  populiUiun,  ^,MU,UOO ;  j^tcwHs  to  sqiuur 
mile,  143. 

Denmark  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  a  group 
of  islands  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is 
houn<led  on  the  north  by  the  Skager  Hack  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  North  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  CJerniany ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  and  the  Cattegat. 

The  principal  islands  are  Zealand,  Fiinrn,  and  Lanland ; 
and  besides  these  are  numerous  smaller  islands,  both  t)n  the 
east  and  west  coasts. 

The  straits  between  the  ishmds  and  the  mainland  are 
cal'ed  the  Smdul,  the  (Treat  Belt,  and  Little  Belt.  The  most 
northerly  point  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the  iS'Ayni'. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  is  flat,  scarcely  interrupted  even 
l)y  a  hill,  and  the  rivers  are  small.  The  only  navigable 
river  is  the  Eider,  flowing  into  the  North  Sea;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Baltic  by  the  Canal  of  Kiel. 

The  cliniato  is  damp;  the  soil  in  the  south  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  but  in  the  north  it  consists  of  barren  and 
dreary  wastes.  The  Danes  have 
always  been  celebrated  for  tlieir 
maritime  enterprise.  Their  man- 
ufat'tures  are  unimportant,  the 
iuiiabitantsliuingchietly  engaged 
in  agriculture  or  the  fishei'ies. 

Denmark  possesses  also  the 
island  of  leeland  and  tlio  Fame 
Idaiuls,  Iceland  is  situated  in 
the  Atlantic,  about  iiOO  miles 
east  of  (Ireenland.  Tlio  climate 
is  cold  and  the  country  barren. 
The  island  is  fami'd  for  its  nu- 
merous volcanoes,  tlie  largest  of 
which  is  Mount  llerja,  and  for 
the  geysers,  or  boiling  sjirings, 
which  throw  up  columns  of  boil- 
ing water  at  intervals,  sometimos 
to  tiie  height  of  80  feet.  Ice- 
land was  peopled  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  874,  and  contains 
about  70,<MM>  inliabitants.  The 
chief  town  is  Beikiavik. 

.  The  Faroe  Idandu  are  situated 
between  Iceland  and  tlio  Sliot- 
land  Tslos,  antl  export  large 
<|uantitios  of  oidor-down. 

Tlie    forvlifn   ponNt'sKionN  of 
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I, MIS   AMI    KkIMIKKII. 

Di'Miuark  are  tiio 
islands    of    (S7. 
Tht)man,St.Jiili)i, 
and  Saiila,  ('ru:,  in  the 
\\  est  Iiiilios,  and  Urei  n- 
lond,  in  the  Arctic  Ociiui. 

riio  {foviMMiiiiciit  is  a  lim- 
jj       ited  mnnanliy,  and  ihooslali- 
lishod  religion  the  Liilhtian. 
lucation  is  cfirefuily  [trovideil  for. 

Copenhaijea  (.'{12,400),   tlie  cajiital, 
situated  on  the  east   coast  of   the 
iland  of   /o;il;inil,   and   possesses  a 
lie  Iiaibnr.     It  contains  a  university, 
id  soiiu'  lino  palaces  and  buildings. 
',  was  bombarded  by  Lord  Nelson  in 
IHOl,   and    by   Admiral   (lambier   in 
H07,  when  the  D.mish  fleet  was  taken 
to  Mnglaiid.      Klsinnre  is  situated  on 
the  oast  coast  of  tlie  Island  of  Zea- 
land, at  the  narrciwoBt  part  of  the 
Sound,    the    passage    of    which    is 
commanded    by 
the    Castle    of 
Kronborg.      All 
vessels  entoi'ing 
the    Ualtic    for- 
merly liad  topay 
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duos  to  Donnuirk  at  Elsinore.     Odenst  (30,000)  is  an  im- 
portant town.     Adlhorg  and  Aarlnnis  are  seaports. 

[NoTK. — Denmark  supplies  Great  T>iitain  with  Imtter  to 
the  annual  value  of  fully  2l',0(M),(M»(»  dollars.] 


RUSSIA   IX   KUItOPK. 

Area,  2,0'.)'),. ''lO^  square  viilcx,  ratlirr  htnjcr  than  the  Cana- 
dian  Nnrth-tijed  TiTrlloric.i  and  Manitoha  ;  population, 
95,900,000 ;  persons  to  sipiarc  tnila,  Jf5. 

RuHHta  In  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  west  ])y 
Sweden,  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, the  Baltic  Sea,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  ;  on 
the  south  by  Roumania, 
the  lilaek  Sea,  and  Mount 
Caucasus ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Tral  River,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  which  also 
separate  it  from  Siberia 
or  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  empire  of  Russia, 
of  which  by  far  the  greater 
j)ortion  is  in  Asia,  com- 
prises more  than  one-half 
of  Europe  and  more  than 
one-third  of  Asia;  the 
whole  extent  lieiiig  a  lit- 
tle less  than  that  of  tin; 
empire  of  Great  Britain, 
and  about  ono-sixth  of 
the  whole  land  surface  of 
the  globe.  In  ]iopulation 
it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
British  Empire,  contain- 
ing altogether  only  about 
lirt,0(K»,(MK)  hdial)itants, 
of  which  Ilussia  in  Europe 
has  the  greater  part. 

IIiihhIii  in  Kuro|>«  is  dividiid  into  71  governments.  It 
consists  of  one  vast  plain,  with  few  hills,  and  without  a 
^iIlgle  mount^iin,  except  on  the  boundaries.  South  and 
east  of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  ]"alilai  J I  ills,  a  table-land, 
in  which  most  of  the  largo  rivers  of  Russia  rise.  In  the 
Mouth-east  are  vast  stvjiftvs  or  desert  sandy  plains.  The 
r'(((i  Armintalns,  forming  the  eastern  boundary,  extend 
about  l,l.'<Mt  mill's  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  soutiiward  nearly 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  rising  in  some  parts  upwaids  of  5,000 
feet.     The    Vttiictisiis   Mountains   extend    from   tiie    Sea   of 
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Azov  along  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea;  Mount  Elburz,  the  highest 
peak,  being  18,52*5  feet  high. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  large  but  sluggish,  owing  to  the 
level  nature  of  the  country  which  they  traverse.  The  prin- 
cii)al  are  the  Fetchora,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the 
Dvina,  flowing  into  the  White  Sea;  the  N<:ra,  Duna,  Nie- 
men,  and  Vistida  (the  latter  rising  in  Russian  Poland,  and 
flowing  through  Prussia)  into  the  Baltic;  and  the  Dnieper, 
Don,  and  Volga,  flowing  south  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  respectively.     The  Volga  is 

the  largest  river  in  Eu- 
rope; it  is  about  2,200 
miles  long,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course. 

A  number  of  large  lakes 
extend  from  near  St.  Pe- 
tersburg t( )  the  White  Sea, 
and  by  means  of  those, 
and  a  series  of  canals,  the 
White  Sea  is  connected 
with  the  Baltic.  St.  Pe- 
tersl)urg  is  also  connectetl 
with  the  Cas[)ian  Sea  by 
the' Volga  River  and  ca- 
nals. The  principal  hikes 
are  Ladixjn,  ()n<'<ja,  Saitna, 
Ibni'n,  and  Pvipus. 

Russia  ])ossesses  but  lit- 
tle Ncii-fOiiHt  com|)ared 
with  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory; the  White  Sea uxiil 
A  re  tic.  Orvnn  are  on  the 
north ;  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Baltic,  with  the 
(t  ulfs  of  Both  nia,  Finla  nd, 
and  Bi(ia,  on  the  west; 
the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
Ayw  on  the  south ;  and 
the  (\tsi)iitn  Sra  on  the  south-oast. 

The  UIiukIh  belonging  to  Russia  are  Waigatz,  Nova  Zeni- 
bla,  and  Spitsbergen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Aland  Isles, 
and  Dago  and  Ovsel  in  the  Baltic.  Between  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sea  t)f  Azov  is  the  |)eninsula  of  the  Crimea,  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  if  I'erekop, 

The  cltiinite  is  cold  and  severe  in  the  north,  but  not  so 
extreme  as  in  North  America  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the 
south  it  is  warmer.  Tho  soil  is  barren  in  the  north,  ;vnd  in 
the  south-east,  where  the  vast  steppes  cover  the  country; 
but  fertile  in  the  south  and  west,  whore  barlej',  oats,  and 
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wheat  are  extensively  cultivated  and  oxixntod.     Htnii)  is 
grown  in  the  west  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Ural  mountains  contain  valuable  niinu.s  of  gnid,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron.  Manufactures  are  greatly  neglected.  The 
cl.iif  exports  are  timber,  hemp,  grain,  fiax,  tallow,  pitch, 
wiiol,  and  furs. 

The  g^ovcrniiient  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  reli- 
gion that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Czar  is  the  absolute 
head  both  of  the  Church  and  (.f  the  State.  I'ntil  IMarch, 
18(il,  the  ])eas;ints  were  serfs  or  vassals  of  the  ])roprietors  of 
the  land  upon  which  they  were  iiorn.  They  are  now  free; 
and  education,  which  was  formerly  altogether  neglected,  is 
nov  becoming  diffused,  and  the  condition  of  the  ])coplc 
improved.  The  nobles  are  wealthy,  and  live  in  a  style  of 
rough  magniticeiice. 

St.  P(tcrs},in(i  (1,000,000),  the  lapitid,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Neva,  and  f)n  two  small  islands  atljoining. 
It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  (ircat,  and  is  one  of  the  luost 
imposing  and  important  capitals  of  Euro|ie.     Krondadt  is 
its  ]tort,  and  the  chief  station  of  tho  Russian  navy.     It  is 
strongly  fortified,     liija  (11M»,00()),  livirl,  ami  JlvUinijforn, 
on  the  Baltic,  are  important  couunercial  towns,  strongly 
fortified,  and  having  large  exports  of  flax,  hemp,  tind)er,  and 
grain.     Arrlimi<iel,  on  tho  northern  Dvina,  near  its  entrance 
into  tho   White  Sea,    is   an   important  commercial  town. 
Vihm  (10;i,0<XJ),  the  former  caj)ital  of  Lithuania,  has  a  large 
trade.       The   greater    part    of   the    inhabitants    are    Jews. 
Muxrini.i  (7o.S,.5<)0),  the  former  capital,  in  the  centre  of  thi> 
country,  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in  the  interior.     It 
is  noted  for  having  been  destroyed  by  its  Russian  defenders 
in    1H12,    causing   Najioleoii    Bonaparte    to   commence    his 
disastrous  retreat.     OdiMn  (;U4,<MM))  is  the  chief  port  on  the 
Black  Sea.     It  is  strongly  fortified,  ami  makes  largo  ex|)orts 
of  grain.     Taqtmnxj,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  has  a  large  trade 
in  grain.     Si\>iixt>>i><)l,   in  tho  Criuu.-a,   is  celebrated  for  its 
siege  by  the  British  and  French  armies  in  1854  oo;  since 
the  destruction  of  Sebastojiol,  Xikuhilrr  is  the  chief  naval 
station  of  the  Russians  on  the  Black  Sea.      ATiVr  (1H:!,()(M)), 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  is  one  of  the  oldi'st  cities 
in  the  empire.       It   was   here   that   Cliristianity    was    tirst 
introduced,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  city.      Tula,  alioul 
KMtuiiles  south  of  Moscow,  has  largo  manufactures,  diieliy 
of  iron  and  steel.     A.itritl;h(ni,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  is  the  cmi>:irium  of  the  trade  on  the  Caspian  Si'a 
with  Persia  and  other  easti-rn  coiiutrit's.      Sijni  Xiiriinriitl. 
at  tho  junction  of  the  Oka  with  the  N'olga,  is  fanu'd  foi'  its 
anuu.d  fairs,  lasting  from  .Inly  to  September,  ami  attraetiiiLT 
upwards  of  "JtMI.CtiK)  persons  from  ail  jiarts  of  Murope  and 
Asia.     Kamtii  (l.'W,000),  41^0  miles  east  of  Moscow,  nr.ir  tlie 
Volga,  has  a  large  trade  with  Silteria  anil  Tartai}-.     Othir 


important  towns  having  jiopidations  of  100,000  and  upwards 
are  Ludz,  Khurkuff,  iinmtoff,  and  Kuhlneff. 

CiiuvnHln  is  situated  between  the  Black  and  Casi)ian  Seas, 
both  north  and  south  of  tho  Caucasian  range.  Tho  men 
were  celebrated  for  their  bravery,  and  long  defied  the  power 
of  Ru.ssia ;  the  women  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Large  numbers  emigrated  to  Turkey,  rather  than  submit  to 
Ru.ssian  rule. 

FMnland,  iu  the  north-west,  between  tho  Gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Hotlinia,  formerly  bohmgod  to  Sweden,  but  was  in  180'.> 
annexed  to  Russia. 

I'oland  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Ru.ssia,  between  Prussia 
and  Austria.  If  was  oi.jo  a  powerful  indeiiendent  kingdom, 
but  towards  the  end  of  last  centuiy  was  seized  and  divided 
among  Ru.ssia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  It  was  at  one  time 
rather  larger  than  France,  and  conbvined  l'J,0(M),(X)O  inhabi- 
tants; tho  greater  part  is  now  subject  to  Russia. 

Its  surface  is  level,  and  well  adapted  for  tho  production  of 
grain,  wliich  is  largely  exported. 

The  Poles  aro  a  bravo  and  patriotic  people.  In  18.'{0, 
and  ag.iin  in  18(!;5,  they  matlo  determined  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  throw  off  tho  foreign  yoke. 

WiirxKir  (4ti.j,'_'0f)),  on  the  Vistula,  was  tho  ancient  capital. 
It  suffered  greatly  in  tho  sieges  of  175)4  and  18;{1 ;  it  is  now 
the  jirincijial  station  for  the  Russian  army  in  Poland.  Its 
university  w;is  suppressed  iu  18;{4.  A  considerable  nund>er 
of  tho  inhabitants  aro  Jews. 


IIOI^I.AND,   Oil   TIIIC   >KTIIEni.AXDS. 

Area,  I  J,l'iJfS  xiiinne  uillis,  iiinrhi  tiro-lhinls  flic  ,si;<;  of  Nora 
S'l'tlii;  jH'iiiil'fliiin,  .'i,'i(jJ,OUU ;  ^>('/'.so»ia  to  nqiutrn  mile, 

llollanil  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  tho  North 
Sea,  on  tho  south  by  Belgium,  and  on  tho  oast  by  Germany. 

It  is  diviili'd  into  elevi;n  provinces.  By  the  Treaty  of 
IjondoM,  18(17,  Lu\enil)urg,  fornu-rly  connected  with  Hol- 
land, was  declared  "  neutral  territory." 

Holland  is  the  lowest  and  most  level  cf)untry  in  Europt^  a 
gi'eat  i)art  of  the  surface  biMiig  below  tho  sea-level  at  I'igh 
watei".  It  is  pi'otccti'il  from  tjie  encnachment  of  flie  sea 
by  eiioniioiis  dvkes,  or  b.iiiks  facetl  with  stone  and  wood. 
Canals,  wliicli  aie  numerous,  have  long  foruied  tho  chief 
highways  for  traffic,  but  railways  now  coiuiect  the  principal 
points. 

The  foaHt-llne  is  much  broken  by  the  estuaries  of  the 
llii'irs  l!hiiii\  Mdii.t,  and  S-lnhlt,  which  enter  the  sea  liy  a 
nuuibrr<if  mouths,  and  fonu  numcious  large  islands.  The 
principal  jidditioiial  []\\v\h  mu  t\w  Zmjilir  Zfv.  and  the  Dulliirl. 
These  were  fiu'uicilv  inland  laki's,  but  the  sea  has  broken  in 
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upon  them.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ziiydur  Zee  a  chain  of 
islands  extends  north-east  along  the  coast,  the  pi'incipal  of 
which  is  Tr.irl.  There  are  many  lakes  near  the  coast,  whieli 
are  gradually  heing  drained,  and  thus  lunulreds  of  acres  are 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  annually.  The  Salt  Lake,  near  Dort, 
afc  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  was,  in  1440,  formed  by  an 
iiuuidation  of  the  sea,  which  destroyed  72  villages,  and  more 
than  20,000  persons. 

The  clliiiatu  is  damp  and  cold,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and 
productive,  and  is  industriously  cultivated.  Horticulture 
has  ])een  brought  to  great  perfection;  and  cattle  are  reared 
in  largo  mnubors.  The  maimfactures  are  extensive  and 
valuable,  consisting  chiefly  of  linen  and  earthenware. 

Holland,  after  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  was  the 
foremost  connnercial  nation  in  the  world;  but  successive 
wars,  and  the  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  and  other  commercial 
I)owers,  have  greatly  diminished  its  trade. 

Its  foreign  possessions  now  comprise:  Java,  Celebes,  the 
MolidrdH,  or  Spice  IsIuikIh,  and  parts  of  Sitinatrci,  Bunn'ii, 
and  Ne^i)  Guinea,  in  the  East  Indies;  Cnrafoa  and  several 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  Sarinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
in  South  America;  and  some  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
in  Africa. 

Ainxterdam  (417, oi)0),  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  first  com- 
mei'cial  cities  of  Eurojje.  The  site  of  the  city  is  marshy, 
and  the  houses  are  built  on  piles.  It  is  intersected  by 
canals,  crossed  by  about  JiOO  l)ridgeH.  Rotterdam  (209,200) 
is  next  in  importance  and  connuerce.  North  of  it  is  "  The 
JIaijac"  (l<)0,r)'^0\  the  residence  of  the  Court,  and  a  beautiful 
city.  Lcij(hn  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  and  for  its 
heroic  defence  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1573.  Utrecht  is 
famous  for  its  treaties,  and  has  large  woollen  manufactures. 
Bi>it<  Ic  Due  has  linen  manufactures.  Haarlem,  (ironiu<jen, 
Arnhem,  TUbunj,  and  Maastricht  are  important  towns. 


liKLtilUM. 

Area,  1 1,'l7.i  miuan'  lulh'n,  fhrcc-jifHis  the  si-e  of  Nora  Scotia  ', 
fiopnlation,  (>,L'f7,(>iil> ;  pccfuna  to  .si/i/kjc  mile,  fi^U, 

liiillfluin  is  bounded  on  tlio  north  by  Holland,  on  the 
west  l)y  the  N(trth  Sea,  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the 
cast  by  (Jermany  and  Luxemburg. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

The  Hiii-ruct^  is  in  general  le\el.  In  the  south  and  east 
the  country  preHents  a  jtleasing  variety  of  plains  and  gently 
undulating  eminences. 

The  principal  rIvvrN  are  the  Scheldt,  draining  the  ^\est, 
and  the  il/iK.sf,  with  its  tributary,  the  (NVri/i/icc,  draining  the 
east;  both  How  through  Holland  into  the  German  Ocean. 


The  coast  is  low,  and  the  country  is  protected  from  the  sea 
by  sand-hills  or  dunes. 

The  elliiiatv  is  mild  and  pleasant;  the  soil  is  productive, 
and  most  iudustricjusly  cultivated.  Belgium  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  comitry  in  the  world,  and  has  large  and 
im[)(n*tant  manufactures,  chiefly  of  lace,  cambric,  and  wool- 
lens.    It  also  possesses  extensive  iron  and  coal  mines. 

Belgium  was  at  one  time  the  foremost  commercial  country 
of  Europe,  l)ut  gave  place  to  Holland,  which  in  turn  yielded 
its  supremacy  to  Great  Britain. 

Belgium,  formerly  called  Fl.inders,  belonged  successively 
to  Burgundy,  Austria,  S})ain,  and  France.  In  1814  it  was 
joined  to  HoHand,  forming  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  Revolution  of  18.'i0  it  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence, and  in  18."51,  Leopcjld  of  Saxe-Coburg,  uncle  of  Queen 
Victoria,  was  elected  king. 

Brussels  (482, 0<X)),  the  cajjital,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  of  Europe,  am'  has  a  hu'ge  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace  and  carjjcts.  Ten  miles  to  the  south  is  the  battle-field 
of  Waterlo'^,  where  Napoletm  was  defeated  by  the  British  in 
1815.  A)itvrrp  (227,000)  is  the  most  imjiorfavnt  port,  and 
carries  <m  the  largest  trade.  It  was  formerly  the  first  city 
in  Euro])e  for  connuerce,  and  has  a  celebrated  cathedral. 
Gh  ,.l  (15;j,740)  and  Brwjes  have  hirge  cotton  lanufactures. 
Ostend  is  an  imi)ortant  seaport.  Mons  and.  .((»Hi»r  are  im- 
portant fortified  towns;  the  former  has  a  considerable  iron 
and  coal  trade ;  the  latter  manufactures  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware. Lotirain  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  university. 
Malines  or  Mechlin  (51,000)  is  famous  for  its  hice  maimfac- 
tures. Lieije  (160,000)  is  the  most  important  iron  manufac- 
turing town  on  the  continent. 


FIlA>rE. 

Area,  20.^,003  square  miles,  (diout  the  same  size  as  the  Proc- 
incc  of  (Quebec;  populatio>i,  ilS,^J5U,0U0 ;  persons  to  stpuire 
mile,  187. 

France  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Belgium  and  the 
English  Chainiel;  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  on  the 
south  by  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  in  1781),  France  was  divided 
into  ;J4  provinces;  after  that  event  it  was  divided  into  87 
(lepartnienis,  named  from  the  rivers  or  mountains  within 
their  Ixduitlaries.  In  18(i0,  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  County 
of  Nice  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  King  of  Italy.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1871,  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  were 
ceded  by  France  to  (iermany. 

The  lurfaro  of  France  consists  chiefly  of  undulating 
plains,   except  in   the   east,    whiih    is   mountainous.     The 
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highest  mountains  in  the  south  are  the  Piimiees,  forming 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  tlie  highest  sum- 
mit being  Maladetta  or  Pie  de  Nethou  (ll,l(i8  feet).  In  the 
east  are  the  Aljt.s,  forming  tiie  boundary  between  France 
and  Italy,  witli  Mont  Blanc  15,781  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
higliest  mountain  in  Europe;  tho  Jura  Mi)iint((uis  between 
France  and  Switzeiland;  and  the  Vnsijes MuiDitains  between 
f^rance  and  the  lately  ceded  province  of  Alsace.  To  the 
west  of  the  .lura  Mountains  is  the  plateau  of  Burgundy, 
from  whieh  the  Cunnnvs  extend  south-west,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  and  the  rivers 
flowing  west  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  To  the  west  of  the 
central  Cevennes  chain  are  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and 

France  may  be  divided  into  four  great  river  basins,  all 
sloping  from  tlie  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  sea — that  of  the  tributfiries  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Meusv,  flowing  north;  the  Seine,  flowing 
into  the  English  Channel;  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  flowing 
west  from  the  Cevennes  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  the 
lihone,  flowing  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  extent  of 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  upwards  of  8,(XX)  miles. 

France  is  very  compact  in  territorj',  and  is  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea.  The  principal  cape  is  Cape  de  la 
Jldijiie,  in  the  north.  The  principal  bays  and  gulfs  are:  St. 
Michael's  Baij,  on  the  north-west;  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
west;  and  the  Gtdf  of  Lyons,  on  the  south.  The  only 
island  of  importance  belonging  to  it  is  Corsica,  which  is 
mountainous,  and  noted  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Jhjvrcs  IsUuids,  near  Toulon,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  are  celebrated  for  the  siilubrity  of  their 
climate.  On  the  north-west  is  Ushant;  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Belle  Isle,  li^,  and  Oleron. 

The  cllmnte  of  Franco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  as 
the  country  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  favorable  for  agriculture, 
which  forms  the  occupation  of  three-fifths  of  the  population. 
Its  jiroduetions  are  various:  in  the  north,  wheat  and  grain; 
in  the  middle  and  south,  the  vine;  and  in  the  south,  olives, 
fi<,'s,  oranges,  almonds,  ami  other  southern  fruits.  The 
wines  and  brandies  of  France  are  celelirated,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Beet-root  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

In  niannfiipturoH  nnA  coiiiinerco,  France  is  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  the  world,  but  still  much  inferior  to  Cheat 
Britain.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silks,  woollens, 
))orcelain,  jewellery,  articles  of  fashion,  laces,  gloves,  and 
fancy-wares.  Its  imports  and  exports  amount  to  about 
1,(140.000,000  doHars.  France  is  one  of  the  five  great 
powers  of  Europe,  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  from 
500,<)()0  to  (!00,000  men,  which  is  kept  up  by  conscription. 
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The  annual  revenue 
is  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  (ireat  Bri- 
tjiin,  uiid  the  public 
debt  is  one  of  tho 
largest  in  the  world. 

France  has  1  leen  the 
scene  of  many  revo- 
lutions and  changes,  , 
commencing  with  the 
memoral)le  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  The 
present  government 
is  republican. 

In  literature  and 
science,  France  has 
always  held  a  high 
position  in  the  world ; 
but  popular  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected  until  Louis  Philippe  ascemled  tho 
throne,  since  which  time  an  extensive  and  well-organized 
system  has  been  established  uiuler  the  control  of  (Govern- 
ment. The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
all  religions  are  tcjlerated,  and  Protestant  clergymen  are  also 
paid  by  the  Stiite. 

The  forutgfii  pohhohhIoiis  of  France  are  tho  colony  of 
Alijeria  and  the  protectorate  of  Tunis,  in  the  north  of 
Africa;  Hcneyal,  and  other  settlements  in  the  west;  ])ortions 
of  tho  Sahara  and  Soudan,  amounting  to  over  half  a  million 
s([uaro  miles;  French  Conyo  and  Gaboon  countries,  amount- 
ing to  250, (XK)  S(|uare  miles;  and  portions  of  Madaijascar, 
tho  island  of  licunion,  or  Bourbon,  with  some  smaller  islands 
in  tho  Indijin  Ocean.  In  Asia,  Yanaon,  Chandcrnnijore, 
Karihd  and  Fondichcrnj,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ilindostan, 
and  M<die  on  tho  west;  and  French  Indo-China,  including 
Annani,  Ton(iuin,  Cochin  Cliina,  and  the  pi'otectorato  of 
Cambodia.  In  North  America,  tho  islands  of  SI.  J'iirre, 
LiDiijlcij,  and  Miifuclon,  off  the  coast  of  Xewfoundland  ;  (Ina- 
(bilwipe,  Alarfinl'iuc,  and  other  islands,  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  French  Guiana,  in  South  America.  In  Oceania,  Neiv 
Caledonia,  thi^  Socielij  Islands,  the  Mar(iueaas  Islaiula,  and 
neighboring  groui)S. 

I'aris  (2,5(J(>,()(K)),  tho  capital,  situated  on  the  Seine,  is 
tho  second  largest  city  in  Euroj)e;  in  architectural  splendor 
and  beauty,  it  ranks  first.  It  was  much  improved  during 
tho  reign  of  Ilmpemr  Na[)oleon  111.  It  is  the  great  centre 
for  the  numufacture  of  articles  of  taste  and  fashion;  and  is 
distinguished  for  the  number  and  high  character  of  its 
literary,  art,  and  scientific  institutions,  not  less  than  for  its 
numerous  splendid  palaces,  churches,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment.    Near  Paris  uro  }'ers<tillcs,  celebrated  for  its  palace 
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and  gardens,  and  Sivres,  for  porcelain  manufactures.  Lijons 
(416,  (XX)),  on  the  Rhone,  the  second  city  in  France,  is  cele- 
})rated  for  its  silk  manufactures.  Marseilles  (404,000),  on 
the  Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the  oldest  aiid  most  important 
cities  in  Europe.  It  is  the  great  link  of  conununication 
between  France  and  the  Levant,  and  is  the  largest  seaport 
in  France.  A  little  to  the  east  is  Toulon,  an  important 
naval  port  and  arsenal.  The  other  seaports  are  Bonhaxx 
(252,400),  with  a  large  wine  trade,  on  the  Garcjnne ;  Ln 
Bochdle,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Charente;  and  Ndntcx 
(122,000),  on  the  Loire,  on  the  west  coast;  and  /S'L  Mttlo, 
Havre  (116,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  Dieppe,  on 
the  north  coast.  The  fortihod  naval  ports  are  Cherboiini, 
on  the  north,  and  Brest,  L'Oricnt,  and  lioehefort,  on  the 
west. 

In  the  Rhone  basin  are:  Montpelier,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, noted  for  its  salubrious  climate ;  Ntmes,  noted  for 
its  Roman  anti(piities ;  Avi(jno}i,  on  ihe  Rhone,  the  ancient 
residence  i.f  some  of  the  Popes;  Dijon,  the  centre  of  the 
Burgundy  wine  tr.ide ;  Chamherij  the  cliief  town  of  Savoy, 
and  Nii-e,  a  favorite  health  resort. 

In  the  north:  lionen  (112,000),  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Lille 
(201,200),  and  liheims  (104,000)  have  large  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures.  Amiens  has  a  tine  cathedral,  and  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  made  there  in  1802  between 
Franco  and  England ;  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  the  Freucli 
kings  were  usually  crowned;  near  Abbeville  is  the  ancient 
battle-field  of  Crec\i,  and  farther  north  that  of  Ai/incourt ; 
Lille  is  strongly  fortified.  Valenciennes  is  celebrated  for  its 
hico.     Eonhaix  (115,000)  is  an  active  centre  of  trade. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Loire  are:  Tours  and  OrUaiis,  noted 
for  their  manufactures  of  cloth ;  Orleans  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  »S/.  Ellenne  (133,500)  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  France. 

Farther  south  are:  Limoejes,  on  the  Vienne,  and  ^4)i- 
(jo)ilenie,  on  the  Charente;  the  latter  lias  some  porcelain 
manufactures.  Toulouse  (150,(MX)),  on  the  (iaronne,  is  where 
Wellington  defeated  Soult  in  1814;  Pau,  near  the  Pyrenees, 
is  ft  favorite  resort  for  invalids;  liui/onne  is  where  the 
bayonet  was  invented ;  and  Biorrilx  is  a  fashionable  watering 
place. 


SPAIN. 


Area,  197,(170  S'ptare  miles,  eonsiJerabhj  less  than  Ontario; 
j)opiilation,  17,')')0,0i)0 ;  persons  to  sipiare  viile,  SS. 

Npalit  is  bounded  on  the  ntirth  by  France  .ind  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  west  by  Portugal  ami  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  tui 
the  simth  and  east  by  the  Metliterranean. 

It  was  formerly  divided  into  14  provinces;  but  since 
1833  it  has  been  subdivided  into  49  smaller  provinces  or 


governments.  Spain  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland.  The  central 
region  is  a  t»ible-land,  occupying  about  ono-lialf  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  country,  and  nearly  surrounded  hy  mountains. 
The  princi])al  mountains  are  the  Pyrenees,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Spain  and  France,  extending  westwanl 
under  the  name  of  the  Gnntabrian  chain,  or  mountains  of 
Asturias,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  Atlantic. 
Farther  south,  and  extending  from  east  to  west,  are  the 
mountains  of  Castile,  the  Sierra  Toledo  and  the  Sierra 
Morena ;  and  on  the  south  coast  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
higliest  summit  of  which  is  Mulalutcem  (11,680  feet),  the 
most  elevated  point  in  the  peninsula.  Between  these  chains 
are  large  and  fertile  plains,  through  which  the  principal 
rivers  flow,  the  elevated  central  plateau  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  those  flowing  west  and  those  flowing  east ;  the 
Minho,  Donro,  Ta<jus,  Gnadiona,  and  Gnadahpiivir,  flow 
west  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Xueary 
and  Seejura  flow  east  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  couftt  is  bold  and  mountainous;  the  principal  capes 
are  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  and  Tra/aUjar  (where  Nelson  fell 
victorious  in  1805)  on  the  west  coast;  Cape  Tarifa  and 
Enropa  Point  on  the  south;  and  Capes  Gnta,  Palos,  K<io, 
and  Creux,  on  the  east.  The  islands  belonging  to  Sjiain  are 
the  Balearic  Isles  (including  Majorca,  Mimrrca,  Ivii^it,  and 
Formentera,  and  two  smaller  islands),  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  t'liniuto  of  Spain  varies.  In  the  valleys  the  heat  is 
excessive;  and  the  high  table-lands  are  alternately  subject 
to  scorching  hot  winds  and  freezing  winter  blasts,  both 
destructive  to  vegetation.  Tlie  soil  is  in  general  ricli,  but  it 
is  jjoorly  cultivated.  Olives,  figs,  vines,  oranges  and  lemons 
grow  in  great  abundance.  Vast  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  the 
wool  of  wliich  is  particularly  valuable,  are  reared  on  tlie 
high  lands ;  and  tlie  horses  of  Andalusia,  in  the  south,  are 
famous.  The  mines  of  Spain  are  also  valuable,  especi.iUy 
those  of  iron,  lead,  and  (piicksilver ;  but  they  are  little 
wrought.  The  chief  exports  are  fruit,  wool,  wine,  cork, 
lead,  iron-])yrites,  and  grain. 

Spain  was  formerly  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  and 
ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  it,  besides  possessing  the  greater 
part  of  America,  from  Mexico  southwards;  but  it  now  ranks 
as  a  second-rate  power.  Of  all  its  vast  foreign  possession^\ 
there  now  remain  only  the  islands  of  C\d)a  and  Porto  Biro  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Pliiliitpine,  Snlii,  Caroline,  P<daos,  and 
Ladrons  Iia\h\u\h  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Canaries  and  other 
small  islands  oflf  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  also  possesses  Ceata 
and  some  minor  settlements  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Kovuriuncnt,  after  the  revoluti(m  of  1820,  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  but  in  18(18  Queen  Isaliella  was  driven 
from  the  throne.  After  various  changes  of  government, 
Alfonso,  son  of  the  ex-Queen  IsabeHa,  became  king  in  1874, 
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and  the  government  is  now  a  constitiitioiuil  moujirchy.     The 
established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Spain  once  possessed  many  universities,  but  now  they  are 
neither  numerous  nor  well  attended.  Popular  education  is 
in  a  low  state,  and  tlio  jieople  are  very  ignorant.  Bull- 
fighting was  formerly  a  favorite  amusement,  but  has  now 
somewhat  declined. 

Madrid  (472,200),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  plain  about 
2,0<X)  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 
About  30  miles  north-west  is  the  celebrated  palace,  the 
E.scurial.  Bdrnltmn  (275,000),  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
the  second  city  in  size,  but  the  chief  in  importance  for  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  mainifacturcs.  Hcville  (144,000),  the 
former  Moorish  capital  of  Spain,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  city.  ^^ 

'''ndiz,  on  the  Island  of  ^..??^^   "s    -  .    , 

Leon,  is  an  important 
naval  and  connnercial 
port,  strongly  fortified. 
Mmria  (98,0(W),  on  the 
Segura,  and  Vulencid 
(171,000),  on  the  «ua- 
dalaviar,  near  the  Medi- 
terranean, have  large 
manufactures  of  silk. 
Midiiiia  (134,000),  Almr- 
ria,  and  Alicante,  on  the 
southern  coast,  largely 
export  fruit.  Xere.s,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
([uiver,  is  celebrated  for 
its  sherry  wine.  Fermi, 
on  the  north-west,  and 
CarttKjena,  on  the  south- 
east, possess  very  fine 
harbors,  and  ai-e   naval 

stations.  Near  Ferrol  is  Cortniito,  with  a  fine  harl)or,  where 
Sir  John  Moore  was  killed.  In  the  valley  of  the  Douro 
are  V'uUadolid,  in  former  times  the  capital  of  the  Spanisli 
numarchy,  and  Salamanca,  celebrated  for  its  university. 
On  the  Tagus  is  Toledo,  an  ancient  city,  celebrated  for  its 
sword  manufactures.  On  tlie  (iuadalquiver  is  Cardorit, 
famous  in  ancient  and  mediieval  history,  under  the  Romans 
and  the  Moors,  (rranada,  in  the  south-east,  a  former  capi- 
tal of  the  Moorish  kings,  contains  the  celelirati'd  pidiice  of 
the  Alhambra.  iSVnvfi/o.s.sir,  on  the  Ebro,  is  noted  for  its 
defence  against  the  French  in  1808-!).  Many  of  the  cities 
of  Sjiain  are  ceiobrate<l  .i.s  tlie  scenes  of  great  battles  and 
sieges  during  the  Peninsular  War,  between  (ireat  Britain  and 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century ;  as  Badajoz, 
Talavera,  Oiudad  Rodrigo,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  others. 
15 


Gibraltar,  at  the  extreme  .south  of  Siwiin,  is  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world,  and  has  Itelonged  to  Britain  since 
1704,  It  is  built  on  a  precipitous  rock,  1,500  feet  higli, 
and  has  stood  three  sieges,  tlie  last  and  most  memorable  of 
which  continued  for  more  than  three  years  (177y-83),  against 
the  French  and  Spanish  forces. 


POUTUGAL. 

Area,  34,0SS  square  milcfi,  (dxtnt  the  nize  of  Neirf(yiiiidland ; 
population,  5,000,001) ;  2>crs(>us  to  square  viilc,  IJft. 

Portusnl  occupies  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  and  lies  between  Spain  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.     It  is  divided  into  six  provinces. 

-^  Portugal  resembles 

dgi^..,        T^*  ;^  Spain  in  most  of  its  phy- 

sical features  and  produc- 
ticmx. 

It  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  mountain 
ranges  and  rivers  of 
Spain.  The  Hvrra  d'En- 
tri'lla,  a  continuati(m  of 
the  mount^iins  of  Cas- 
tile, terminate  in  Capt'  de 
lioca,  the  most  westerly 
])oint  of  Europe.  The 
Scrra  d'Osna  and  Serra 
Mo  nchique,  continua- 
tions of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da, terminate  in  Cape,  St, 
Viiireut,  off  which  Ad- 
miral .fervis  defeated  the 


^l^'-'^iC^r 


UlllRALTAR. 


^'«-ik&in  ti4<o«» 


S[)anish  fleet  in  17{*7. 
The  Douro  and  TiKjuK 
enter  the  Atlantic  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Atiutio  and  (iuadiana  form  respectively  the 
northern  antl  south-eastern  boundaries  between  Portugal 
and  Spain.  The  Mondetjo  is  the  only  river  of  imiwrtance 
wholly  Portuguese. 

The  dlniuto  is  delightful,  although  excessively  warm  iit 
the  valleys;  and  the  soil,  like  that  of  Spain,  is  rich,  though 
])oorly  c'ultivated.  A'^ines,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs 
grow  abundantly.  Tlie  principal  exports  are  port  wine, 
cork,  oil,  and  fruit. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Portugal  was  the 
most  enterprising  inaritinii!  power  in  Europe.  The  Portu- 
guese were  the  first  discoverers  of  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  first  voyage  round  the  world 
was  made  by  a  fleet  under  MageUan,  a  Portuguese  navigator ; 
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GERMANY. 


but  they  liave  now  greatly  declined,  and  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  are  much  neglected. 

The  roreiffn  pofmessionH  remaining  to  Portugal  are  Ma- 
deira, the  Cape  Verde  Idandu,  part  of  Guinea  Coad,  Antjola, 
Bentjuela,  Mozamhitpie,  or  East  Africa,  and  other  Hettlements 
in  Africa ;  Goa,  and  several  other  settlements  in  Hindostan ; 
Macat)  and  other  settlements  in  China;  and  Solor,  Flares, 
and  settlements  at  Timor,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
Azores  Idatids  also  belong  to  Portugal.  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  formerly  in  its  ^wssession,  became  independent 
in  1822. 

The  g-overnment  is  now  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the 
established  religion  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Lhshon  (246,300),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Tagus, 
which  here  widens,  forming  a  magnificent  harbor.  It  is 
finely  situated,  but  poorly  built.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  eartluiuake  in  1755,  when  60,000  persons  are  sfiid  to 
have  perished.  Oporto  (106,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro, 
is  the  second  city  in  size  and  importance,  and  exports  port 
wine,  principally  to  Britain.  These  two  cities  divide  the 
commerce  of  tho  country.  Setubal,  south-east  of  Lisbon,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  has  large  manufac- 
tures of  salt,  and  Cknmhra,  on  the  Mondego,  has  the  only 
university  in  the  kingdom.  Other  towns  are  Braga,  LouHi, 
and  Ei'ora. 


GERMANY. 

Area,  208,738  square  miles;  population,  40,^1G,^7G;  persons 
to  S(ptare  mile,  2o7. 

Oorinany  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Denmark,  and  the  North  Sea;  on  the  west  by  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France ;  on  the  south  by  Switzerland ;  on  the 
south  and  south-east  by  Austria-Hungary ;  and  on  the  east 
by  Russia. 

Tlie  territory  of  Germany  comprises  a  large  part  of  central 
Europe,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  formerly  inde- 
pendent States,  which  had  their  own  rulers  and  separate 
constitutions. 

Before  the  Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1806,  Austria  was 
included  in  the  German  Confederation;  but  after  the  war 
she  renounced  the  Confederation,  and  it  came  to  an  end. 
After  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  France 
(1871),  the  remaining  ^States,  which  are  2<)  in  number,  were 
united  under  one  general  government,  with  William  King 
of  Prussia  as  the  first  emperor. 

Those  States  are : 

In  North  Gcrniaiiy. 

The  Kin)f(Iom8  of  Prussia  imd  SiixDiiy. 

The  (Iraiiil  Diicliii's  of  OUloiibur);,  Mi'ukleiilmrK-Suhweriii,  Meoklenburg- 
Strelilz,  Kikxu-Wehimr, 


The  Princi'iialities  of  Li))]*,  .Scliaiimliurjf-I.ippe,  Schwartzburjf-Kudolstailt, 
S<;h\vartz-SoiHlcrliauseii,  Keuss-.Sclileiz,  Walileck. 

The  Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Saxe-Coburf-fJotha,  Saxe-Meiiiin|;en,  Saxe- 
Alteiiburi;,  Aiihalt 

The  Free  Cities  of  Ilatnbui^,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen. 

In  8onth  Oorniitny. 

The  Kin^lonis  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirteniburtf. 
The  Grand  Uucliies  of  Baden  and  Hesse. 
The  Principality  of  Reuss-fireiz. 
The  Empire  I'rovinoe  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Saxony  and  the  South  German  States  retain  their  own 
Hovf  reigns,  have  their  Representative  Assemblies,  though 
with  limited  powers,  and  are  nominally  independent;  but 
Prussia  contr(3ls  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederation, 
and  virtually  rules  the  whole.  The  Federal  Parliament 
meets  at  Berlin.  Many  of  the  States  are  small,  and  of  little 
importance. 

The  Sv.detic  chain  of  mountains,  stretching  from  the 
borders  of  Westphalia  to  the  Carpathian  MounUiins  in 
Austria,  separates  Germany  into  two  parts — Northern  or 
Lower  Gennany,  forming  part  of  the  great  plain  formerly 
mentioned,  and  Southern  or  Upper  Germany,  diversified  by 
mountains  and  plains.  This  chain  is  willed  by  various 
names — as  the  Harz  Mountains  in  Hanover,  the  Erz  Gebinje 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  Jtiesen  Gebirge  between 
Prussia  and  Bohemia.  From  the  juncticm  of  the  Erz  Moun- 
tiiins  and  the  Bohemian  Forest  the  chfiin  extends  to  the 
Hara  Mountains,  and  another  smaller  chain  traverses  the 
table-lands  of  Bavaria,  terminating  in  the  Black  Forest  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  highest  summits  are  about 
5,300  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  principal  rivers  are :  the  Danube,  rising  in  the  Black 
Forest,  a!id  flowing  east  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  lihine, 
Weser,  and  Elbe,  flowing  nf)rth  into  the  North  Sea ;  and  the 
Oder  and  Vistula,  flowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Gcrm:uiy  possesses  but  few  seaports;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  tliis  tliat,  until  recently,  its  commerce  has  been 
comparatively  little  developed. 

The  cllniuto  of  Germany  is  temperate;  but  being  chiefly 
inland,  it  is  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than 
other  countries  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  soil  in  the  north  and  north-east  is  sandy  and  marshy, 
with  numerous  small  hikes;  but  in  the  south  and  west  it  is 
very  fertile,  yielding  large  quantities  of  grain  for  export. 
The  Rhine  wines  are  celebrated ;  the  vineyards  on  its  hilly 
banks  are  very  ])ictures(jue,  and  the  scenery  attracts  large 
numbers  of  tourists.  Vast  forests  still  cover  large  tracts  of 
the  country,  as  the  Black  Forest,  Bohemian  Forest,  and 
others. 

Germany  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  i-he  Harz  and  Erz 
Mountains  are  found  lead,   ii-on,   copper,   tin,   and  other 
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metals.      Bavaria  is  celebrated  for  its   inincs  of  rock-salt, 
and  coal  is  fouml  in  vari(jus  localities. 

The  Germans  ire  industrious,  and  carry  on  large  manufac- 
tures ;  but  lalxjr  is  very  poorly  paid.  Education,  especially 
in  Prussia,  is  carefully  provided  for,  and  attendance  at 
school  is  made  compulsory ;  non-attendance  being  punished 
by  a  fine  against  the  parents.  In  the  mtrth  the  religitm  is 
chiefly  Protestjint ;  in  the  south  it  is  Roman  C-vtholic. 

Of  late,  Germany  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  Colonies.  In  Africa  she  has  appropriated 
Togoland,  Cameroons,  and  what  are  known  at  present  as 
German  South-West  Africa,  and  German  East  Africa. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  consists  of  the  Emperor,  a 
Federal  Council  or  Bundesrath  of  58  .nembers,  and  an 
Assembly  or  Reichstag  of  3".)7  member;,  >^r  about  one  for 
each  118,000  inhabitants.  All  (piestioi.s  of  war,  ])eace, 
diplomacy,  and  conunerce  are  in  the  l):.nds  of  tlie  Emperor, 
but  each  State  controls  its  own  local  affiiirs. 


PKUSSIA. 

Area,  134,463  sqi(are  mllvx,  one-th  ird  xnuilUr  than  the.  I'mnnce 
of  Quebec;  popvlaiion,  ii9,'JB6,000 ;  periuyiis  to  sipMre 
mile,  223. 

Prussia  is  the  first  country  in  Germany  for  size,  popula- 
ticm,  and  importance,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  and  the  North  Sea; 
on  the  west  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France;  on  the  south 
by  some  of  tlie  smaller  German  States  and  A  ustria  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  Russia. 

Its  fourteen  provinces  are: 

East  Prussia.  Sa\nn.v, 

West  I'russia.  SchleswiK-IIolstein  (iui'ludin^ 
Berlin.  Heligroland). 

BraiHleiilnirif.  Hanover. 

I'otneruniu.  Westphalia. 

I'oson.  Hessen  -Nassau. 

Silesia.  Itlieinlaml. 
Hi)ht'ii7.oll('rn. 

The  surface  is  in  general  flat,  sloping  towards  tlie  nortli. 
In  the  south  are  tlie  Um::,  liiem'ti  (iehinjf,  and  Hxdetic 
chains  of  mountiiins;  in  tliu  norlli-oast  it  is  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  vast  sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  and  numer- 
ous small,  shallow  lakes.  The  rivers  are  slow,  and  favorable 
for  navigation.  The  j)rincipal  are:  the  lilihin  mid  Elhc, 
flowing  into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Odvr,  Vistnln,  and 
Nivmen,  flowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  None  of  these  rise  in 
Prussia. 

The  sea-ooast  of  Prussia  is  on  the  Baltic,  with  a  small 
portion  on  the  North  Sea;  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
long  sand-banks  or  islands  nearly  enclose  the  gulfs  called 
the  Stettinn-  Haff,  FrLnche  Huff,  and  Cuiisvhe  Jfaff. 

The  climate  in  the  east  and  north  is  subject  to  extremes, 


but  in  the  western  provinces  it  is  milder  and  more  favorable 
to  agriculture.  The  soil  in  the  west  and  .south  is  fertile, 
and  all  the  ordinary  grains  are  grown  in  suthcient  (piantities 
for  exportation.  The  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  are  celebrated, 
and  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  south. 

Pru.s.sia  is  not  rich  in  minerals ;  but  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  coal  are  found  in  the  mounbiin  ranges.  Amber  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  commerce  of  Prussia  is  largo.  Tlie  principal  exports 
are  grain,  wool,  linen,  flax,  and  Rhenish  wim-s.  It  has  also 
important  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  iron  manufactures. 

The  form  of  lerovernmont  is  an  hereditary  ccmstitutional 
monarchy,  with  I'pper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Representa- 
tives; but  the  King,  who  is  also  Emjieror  of  Germany,  still 
])osse,ssos  great  power.  The  constitution  was  granted  by 
Frederick  William  IV.  in  IHoO. 

The  royal  family,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  Protestants,  but  all  religions  are  e(|ually  tolerated.  The 
sy.stein  of  education  is  very  c<miplete,  and  every  child  is 
recpiired  by  law  to  attend  school. 

Berlin  (1,57S>,000),  on  the  Spree,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe, 
is  the  capital ;  it  is  the  hirgest  city  in  Germany,  and  one  of 
the  first  in  Europe;  it  is  noted  f<jr  its  university.  Futsddtn 
near  Berlin,  is  celebrated  for  its  royal  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
and  is  the  headipiarters  of  the  Prussian  army.  Wieslxtdm, 
in  the  former  Duchy  of  Nas.sau,  is  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 
( hi  the  Oder  are :  Jinslcui  {li'.i'>,000),  the  second  city  in  size 
and  importance,  with  large  woollen  and  linen  manufactures; 
and  Frankfort,  with  large  manufactures  of  cloth  and  an 
extensive  trade. 

On  the  Elbe  are  i  Magdebnrg  (202,000),  one  of  the 
strongest  fortiesst!s  in  Europe,  sacked  by  Tilly  in  1631; 
Wdtenhcrij,  where  the  Reformation  began;  and  Altona,  the 
capitnl  of  Holstein.  Hidle,  on  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the 
Elbe,  has  a  notable  university. 

On  the  Rhino  are «  Cohxjm  (282,000),  celebrated  for  its 
magniticent  catiiedial,  and  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  on 
the  Rhine;  Bonn,  with  a  university;  DuasehUnf  an  import- 
ant town  and  river-port  for  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures 
of  EUxrJivld  (12(>,0(KJ),  Borincn  (IKi.OOO),  etc.  Cohhntz,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  with  EUrenhreit- 
xteia,  (m  the  ojiposito  side  of  the  river,  one  of  the  strimgest 
fortresses  in  p]uro])e;  Bimjin,  with  a  large  wine  trade;  and 
Miitjcncc,  a  stnmgly  fortitied  town. 

Ai.r-l<t-('liitpilh',  or  .\aclien,  30  miles  west  of  Cologne, 
has  famous  baths,  and  is  noted  for  the  treaties  which  have 
been  negotiated  there.  Trci-fK,  on  the  Moselle,  is  the  most 
ancient  town  of  Germany,  with  many  old  Roman  remains. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  (180,000)  does  a  Lirge  banking  busi- 
ness. 
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'i'iio  prineipiil  st-iipoitH  (ire:  Stettin  (110,000),  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Oilor,  notid  for  its  grain  trade;  DnntJc  (120,000),  at 
the  mouth  of  tliu  Vistula,  noted  for  its  foreign  conuiieree ; 
Konitjsberij  (l<)2,OI)0),'on  the  Pregel ;  Mimti,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Curisclie  Haff,  with  exports  of  grain  and  timber; 
Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  and  Flenshonj,  in  Schleswig. 

In  the  former  kingdoui  of  Hanover  are  :  llnnorer  (104,000), 
the  capital ;  Gottin(jen,  with  a  univei-sity ;  and  Eniden,  the 
chief  sea[)ort. 


3Ilnor  German  Btutett. 

Saxony  is  situated  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Ba- 
varia. Dresden  (270,000),  its  capital,  is  a  handsome  city, 
the  centre  of  the  arts  and  literary  institutions  of  northern 
Germany.     It  has  a  notable  museum,  library,  and  gallery 


commerce.  LUbeck  (77,000)  is  an  imiH>rtant  seaport  on  the 
Trave,  near  the  Baltic.  These  free  cities  belonged  to  the 
old  llanseatic  League. 

In  Ituvarla,  which  lies  west  of  Austria- Hungary,  is  Mn- 
nirh  (;J48,0(MI),  the  capital,  on  the  Isar,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  with  attractive 
galleries  of  painting  ;iud  sculpture,  besides  literary  institu- 
tions of  note.  Aii'jxliiny,  where  the  Protest-iint  Confession 
of  Faith  was  presented   to   Charles  V.,   and  li<ttli<lMin  aro 

important  towns.  Nnremberij 
(142, (^JO)  and  limnlnrtj  are 
nianufacturing  towns.  IJ'i/c-- 
h\trij  and  Fnrth  are  important 
towns. 

In  WartembnrK,  which  is 


View  on  tub  Riiisk-Towbii  and  Riined  Cahtlks. 


fi  pictures.  At  Meissen,  15  miles  from  Dresden,  the  cele- 
brated Dresden  china  is  manufactured.  Leipsic  (353,000)  is 
distinguished  for  its  book-fairs,  its  university,  and  for  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1813. 

In  Ilranswlck  and  Saxe-CoburiBr-Oothu,  between  Sax- 
ony and  the  former  kingdoui  of  Hanover,  are  situated 
respectively  the  cities  of  Bnoisirlrl:  and  Cohurg. 

In  Mecklenbure-Seliwcrtn.  between  Holstein  and  Pome- 
rania.  is  Bostork.  It  has  a  large  library  and  university,  once 
belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  is  .still  an  important 
seaport. 

Oltlonbnrflr,  with  its  capital  Oldenburg,  is  in  the  west  of 
Hanover. 

In  Saxe-Woiniar,  west  of  Saxony,  is  IFenmir,  celebrated 
as  having  once  been  the  residence  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
other  eminent  literary  men  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Hamhunj  (324,000),  on  the  Elbe,  is  the  principal  seaport 
and  mo.st  imp  n'tant  commercial  city  of  Gerim.nj'.  Bremen 
(180,000),  on  the  Weser,  is  the  principal  port  for  foreigii 


west  of  Bavaria,  Utidt'jart  (140,000),  the  capital,  is  near 
the  Neckar. 

In  Ilatlcn,  west  of  Wiirtemburg  to  the  Rhine,  is  Knrls- 
■ndie,  the  capital,  a  beautiful  city.  Jleidelhenj  is  renowned 
for  its  univei-sity.  B<tdin  is  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Monnht'im,  at  the  contluence  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine,  has 
a  large  trade. 

HcNso  lies  north  of  Baden.  Darmstadt  is  the  capitaL  At 
Worms,  Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet. 

AlNacc,  chief  city  Stnislnirfi  (124,000),  and  Lorraine,  chief 
city  Metz,  were  wrested  from  France  in  the  war  of  1871. 


ArSTRIA-IU'NGARY. 

Area,  2JfO,0.'t3  sqwire  milea,  lanjcr  than  Quebec;  popnlntion, 
Jft,2Sri,0il0 ;  penwrnn  ti)  si[H(tre  mile,  171.  The  population 
of  HinKjarij  alone  is  2Jf,(»>0,0(iO. 

The  Austro-Hunierarian   ^loiiarrby   is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Russia,   Prussia,   and   Saxony ;    on    the   west   by 
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Bavaria,  Switzorland,  and  Itily ;  on  the  sout'.i  by  Itoly,  the 
Adriatic  Sua,  Turkoy,  Scrvia,  and  Kouinania;  and  on  tho 
east  ))y  Rouniania  and  Jluss'a. 

It  is  rtno  o^  the  five  great  powers,  hut  has,  during  tlie 
last  few  yt'ars,  lost  considerable  territory'  and  much  of  its 
former  pi'csfige,  in  contests  witii  France,  Italy,  and  T'russia. 
Although  it  has,  through  the  influence  of  its  ascendant  rival, 
Prussia,  been  excluded  from  all  connection  with  the  political 
division  of  Europe  called  Germany,  still,  as  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  western  }>ortion  of  the  empire  s])eak  (Jer- 
man  and  are  of  German  descent,  it  is  divideil  into  (Ji-rman. 
or  Cisleithan  Austria,  or  Austria  Proper,  and  Transleithan, 
or  Hungarian  Austria. 

The  ficrman  i)art  is  mountainous.  The  Sudetic  chain 
extcntls  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  Hohemiaand  Mora- 
via are  almost  enclosed  by  mountains.  The  Alps,  in  the 
.south,  e.xti'ud  fiom  the  Tyrol  in  two  chains,  in  a  north- 
easterly and  south-easterly  <lircction;  the  Nuric  Aliis,  to- 
wards Vienna;  and,  farther  so\ith,  the  Ciintlr  and  Julinn 
Alpx  extend  into  1'in'key.  The  ('Krjxithlioi  Mouiildiitu  ex- 
tend from  ni'ar  Vienna,  in  a  circular  direction,  enclosing 
Hungary  and  'I'ransyhania,  ■•md  separating  them  from  the 
jn'ovince  of  (ialicia,  and  from  tlu'  kingilom  of  Rouniania  on 
the  east  and  south.  A  few  of  the  sunmiits  rise  to  the  height 
of  !>,')(«)  feet.  ( )n  the  north  they  are  abrupt  and  precipitous, 
but  on  the  south  they  slojje  more  gradually  into  Hungary, 
which  forms  a  vast  plain,  almost  surrounded  by  mountains. 

The  ])rincipal  rivor  of  Austria  is  the  Jhtindiv,  which  Hows 
in  an  easterly  and  south-easterly  direction  through  the  coun- 
try, receiving  the  Jini,  Ihaii',  anil  >S'in'c  from  the  Alps,  anil 
the  3/(1 /•(■/(,  WiKtij,  aiul  77(r(',<,-f  from  the  northern  mountains. 
I'he  ]'Jllir,  (nhi\  au<l  Vitilitlii  I'ise  in  Austria  and  How  thrcjugh 
Prussia  into  tho  Baltic  Sea. 

/.ustria  possesses  no  cDast-lliie  exee])t  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  ('..id  has  fewer  ports  than  any  '(f  the  other  great  coun- 
tries of  Kurope. 

Thi'  clliniito,  owing  to  the  inland  [losition  of  the  country, 
is  mor(!  sulijeet  to  extremes  than  other  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  same  latitu<le.  North  of  thi'  Carjiiithians  it  is  subject 
to  the  greatest  extremes,  and  in  Hinigary  it  is  warmest: 
while  in  tho  numntain  regions  it  varies  according  to  the 
elevation. 

The  Niill,  es;,ecially  in  ilie  south  and  east,  is  fertile, 
((niiluciiig  gi'ain  and  fruit  abuiulantly.  Wheat  is  ]ar'_'eiy 
expiu'ted,  and  Hiuigary  produces  the  celebrated  wine,  Tokay. 
.Agriculture  foi-ms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
liut  is  not  in  such  an  .•idvanced  state  as  in  tlu^  west  of 
Europe. 

The  intnoH  of  .\ustri;i  are  very  valuable,  ]irndueing  almost 
every    metal;    iron,    copper,    and    h'ad    are    founil    in   great 


(juantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver;  also  coal. 
The  .salt  mines  near  Cracow  are  of  some  note,  and  are 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 

roiniiicrco,  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  the  sea-coast,  is 
limited;  and  iiiniiufartui-oH,  considering  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country,  are  small.  Gla.ss,  woollens,  and  linens  in 
Bohemia  are  the  chief  manufac'iures. 

Austria  comprises  under  its  Government  nations  speaking 
various  languages,  and  diti'ering  in  laws,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. They  are  generally  (iermans  in  the  west,  Hungarians 
in  the  east,  and  Sclavonians  in  the  north  and  south,  .lews 
are  numerous.  The  Zingari,  or  (iipsies,  are  a  wandering 
race,  existing  chiedyin  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces. 

The  inilltury  force  of  Au.stria  is  large,  being  computed, 
when  on  the  jieace  footing,  at  .'{.'57, (KK)  men.  The  revenue  of 
the  country  is  about  four-fifths  of  that  of  (Jreat  Brit,'iin. 

The  form  of  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
with  the  Emperor  as  head.  The  monarchy  is  divided  into 
the  Austrian  State  and  Hungarian  State,  each  having  its 
own  legislature  and  uiinistry.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
prevailing  religion,  but  all  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated. 
Education  is  carefully  provided  for  by  Government. 

TIfnna  (1,36.5,000),  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  is  situated 
on  the  I'anube,  and  is  one  of  the  first  cities  in  PJurope  for 
science,  literature,  and  refinement.  It  is  an  elegant  city, 
jiossesses  a  famous  tniiversity,  and  carries  on  the  chief  trade 
of  the  coinitry.  Pniipin  (184,000),  the  ca[,it.tl  of  Bohemia, 
is  the  second  city  of  Austria.  It  has  a  university,  and  is 
celebrated  in  p]urop(iau  history. 

In    Moravia   are    the    important    fortresses    Ohniiiz   and 
\  Tiiiiifiiiii ;    lin'inii,    with   large    woollen   miumfactures ;    and 
.1  iixterlitz,   famous   as    the  scene  of   Napoleon's  victory   in 
1805. 

In  St.vria,  Onit"  (114,000)  has  a  large  iron  trade.  S<ih- 
liid-ij  is  celebrated  for  its  salt  manufactiu'c. 

In  the  Tyrol  are  Tirnt,  where  the  famous  Catholic  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  1545;  Iinmhrufl;,  an  important  town  with  a 
univt'isity  ;  Kldtitufurt  and  Laiihttfli  are  important  manufac- 
turing towns. 

In  lliiiiKary  are  I'lylh  anil  HkiIk,  on  opposite  sides  of  tho 
Daiuibe,  forming  one  city,  Buthiiwut,  with  a  population  of 
■VMi.flOO.  It  is  now  the  ca[)ital  of  Hinigary.  i'/cs/n/rj/,  also 
on  the  Danube,  was  once  the  capital. 

Lnnhiiv  (120,tK»0)  is  the  capital  of  Oalieia.  Cx  cmo 
(7(t,(KI0)  ivas  the  former  capital  of  Poland,  and  has  a  tniiver- 
sitvMiida  'plenilid  catluMlral,  where  the  Polish  kings  wero 
erowneil,  and  many  of  them  l)uried.  KlidiMiiliitrii,  If<r- 
inxiinstiidl,  and  Kronnhiilt  are  largo  a)ul  impcu'tunt  towns  ii. 
Transylvania.     T»•/(■,s^•  (I5K  ()00\  the  chief  Austrian  seaport, 
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and  Flume,  the  seaport  for  tlie  Hungarian  provinces,   are 
Ijoth  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

I'nder  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  the  Turkish  jjrovinces 
of  lioHiila  and  llvrzoji^ovina  are  occupied  and  administered 
by  Austria-Hungary.  Area,  24.(KX)  .sipiare  miles;  ])opula- 
tion,  1,400,<J00.  The  capital  is  Serajrro,  or  Bosna  Serai 
(20,000). 


SWITZEKLAXI). 

Area,  J.'>,!>Ut>  .square  miles,  about  fon)\tifths  the  f,lze  nf  Nova 
Sriitia;  population,   2,U17,<i(iO ;  jtemons  to  miuare  mile, 

Switzerland  if*  liounded  on  tiie  north  by  Clermany,  on 


rises  13,720  feet,  and  Finsteraarhorn,  14,130  feet.  Mont 
St.  Bernard  is  celebrated  for  its  Convent,  and  its  breed  of 
sjigacious  dogs.  The  Ali)s  are  remarkable  for  tiieir  numer- 
ous glaciers,  or  vast  fields  of  ice,  tilling  the  higher  valleys 
between  tlie  mountains;  tliey  are  estimated  at  more  than 
400  in  lunuber.  These  form  the  sources  of  many  of  the 
large  rivers  of  Europe ;  as  the  Rhone  and  TirAno,  flowing 
south  ;  the  Aar,  Mhine,  and  Inn,  flowing  north. 

Switzerland  is  also  famed  for  its  numenms  and  beautiful 
lakes,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Constance,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  etc. 

The  scenery  of  Switzerhmd  is  most  varijd  and  beautiful, 
rendering  it  the  favorite  resort  of  tourists.  Enormous 
rugged  snow-capped  mountains,  with  huge  i)recipices,  gla- 
ciers, dashing  waterfalls,  and  fretpient  avalanches,  form  u 


TiiK  Ai.i's, 


the  west  by  France,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  and  on  tlie  east 
by  Austria. 

It  is  a  llei)ublic,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons  united 
luider  one  federal  government, 

It  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe,  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  being  covered  with  mountains,  cinl 
tlio  remainder  consisting  of  an  elevated  jilain.  The  .lura 
Mountains,  on  tiio  west,  separate  it  from  France,  and  in  the 
Houth  and  east  are  the  celebrated  Alps.  These  form  several 
distinct  chains,  the  most  southerly  being  tiie  I'cunitic  Aljis, 
extending  south-west,  and  the  JUmtian,  or  Tiimli.se  .J/yw, 
east;  a  little  farther  north  aro  the  yjiT/icsf  Alp.t,  on  the 
west,  and  the  llilnlian  Alii-s,  exteniUng  north.  In  the 
Pennine  Alps  aro  the  highest  sununits — Mimt  Blanc,  ]r>,7Hl 
feet;  Monte  Kosa,  10,217  feet;  and  the  Matterliorn  or  Mont 
Cervin,   14,t)3U  foot.      In  the  Bernese  Alps  the  .luiigfrau 


striking  contrast  to  the  peaceful  scenes  in  the  valleys,  with 
their  pictuii'si[uo  chalets,  waving  fields  of  grain,  (irchards 
ripening  umler  a  southern  sun,  and  the  deep  clear  laktis 
almost  hidden  1)y  the  mountains. 

The  Hoil  of  Sw'^/erland  varies  greatly  with  the  locality, 
and  wlun-ever  it  is  possilile,  it  is  industriously  cultivated. 
The  valleys  yield  grain,  grapes,  and  various  fruits,  and  the 
mountains  give  iiaslmage  to  herds  of  cattle  and  goats.  Tlu' 
niaiiiifact ures  are  ehielly  cottons  and  woollens,  with  a  largo 
trade  in  watches. 

The  Swiss  are  a  brave,  industrious,  and  fi'ugal  |  joplo,  and 
are  faiiieu  for  their  love  of  liberty.  They  speak  the  l''reii(h, 
Italian,  ortierman  language,  aceoriling  to  tiie  country  they 
l)order  upon.  Three-fifths  of  the  population  aro  Protestants 
and  the  remaindin'  Roman  Catholics. 

lieruc  (4<1,(KM)),  on  the  Aar,  the  chief  toivii  of  the  largest 
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situiitud  cii  the  lake  of  tliiit 
imiiiu,  Othor  towns  arc  L(ni- 
saiiiie  and  Chmix-de- Funds. 


I  'I'  A  I.  Y . 


canton,  is  also  the  Boafc  of  the  Fedornl  Diet,  (rcnerrt  (72,000)  18(ir>,  Austria  was  compelled,  after  a  short  war,  to  cede 
is  beautifully  situated  oA  the  laive  of  tiie  same  name,  anil  \  Venetia  to  the  new  kingdom. 

has  important  manufactures  of  watclius  and  jewelry.  Btixlc  Ttaly  is  a  long,  nan-ow  peninsula,  resembling  a  boot  in 
(70,000)  and  »S'(7i(i/^7unMfH  on  the  Rhine,  and  Ziu-ic/i,  (W,(K)0)  shape.  Its  nurfuce  is  much  divei-sified,  presenting  every 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  naiue,  carry  on  the  principal  i  variety  of  rich  and  varied  huidscape.  The  Al[)s  curve  round 
ccmunerce.  St.  Gall  is  a  manufacturing  town.  Ntitdutiel  lit  on  the  north  and  north-west,  and  the  Apennines  extend 
has  clock  and  watch  manufactures.     A i/(Tr/i«  is  charmingly  1  from   the  Maritime  Alps,   the  southern  extremity  of  the 

Pennine  Alps,    through    the 
^g«5.  ^       ^--■r,:^;--^i>a^-^^ft   .  _  cntiro  Icugth  of  the  penin- 

sula, rising  in  the  south  to 
the  height  of  about  5>,50O  feet. 
These  mountain  chains  divide 
the  country  into  tiiree  parts : 
the  large  fertile  plains  of  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  between  the  Alps  and 
Apennines;  and  the  eastern 
and  western  slopes  from  tlio 
Apennines  to  the  sea. 

Italy  is  well  watered  by 
rlverH,  and  tlieir  basins  are 
remarkably  fertile.  Tiie  prin- 
cipal are  the  Po,  with  its 
tributary  the  Tlrlno,  and  tiie 
Adlijr,  Howing  into  tlie  Adri- 
atic through  tlio  nortiiern 
plains;  the  Ariio  anil  TIIht, 
Howing  west  into  tlie  Medi- 
terranean. Nortli  of  till'  l*o, 
at  the  foot  of  tiie  Alps,  are 
the  bi'autiful  Lxhs  i'liiiu),  Ln- 
(/(Mio,  J/;((/(//'();v',  and  (tiiiild. 

Tlie  const  is  irregular,  and 
indented  witli  many  tine  gulfs 
and  bays,  of  wliich  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  WiiI/k  <if  (Ivuoa 
and  (Uuia,  liitij of  yajili .•<,  and 
(<iilf  of  Hidrrno,  on  tlie  west 
coast ;  the  (fiilf  (f  Tuntiilo 
on  the  south;  and  tlie  <<iilf 
if  Vfiiice  on  the  east,  at  tlie 
HwiKH  oi.AiiK.ii.  lieadof  the  Adriatic  Sea.   Tlio 

jirincipal  capi-s  are  I'ntisaro, 
on  tiie  south  of  Hieily,  and  SfiKrtii'vnto  and  Leiuut,  the 
soutliiu'ii  points  of  tlie  mainland.  The  Strait  if  Mint^inu 
separates  Sicily  from  t'alabria,  the  Sti  it  of  Jioiiifario  is 
between  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  Strait 
if  Otriiiilo  is  between  the  south-ea«tern  extremity  of  Italy 
and  Turkey. 

The  InIuikIn  belonging  to  Italy  are;  Surdinin,  the  inhabi- 
faints  of   sviiich  are  oliietly  agriculturalists,  and  have  al«o 


Arciiy  lUf,JflO  xijiKire  miles, 
more  than  hidf  the  size  of 
the  Province* of  Qiuliec; 
popidation,  30, 158,,W0; 
]itrsii)is    to   sqnare    mile, 

Italy  is  bounded  on  the 
nortli  by  Austria  and  Svitzer- 
land,  on  the  west  by  1' ranee 
ami  the  MediterraneiMi,  on 
the  south  by  the  Meliterra- 
neaii,  and  on  tlie  east  by  tlie 
Adriatic  Sea  and  Austria. 

Prior  to  tlie  yonr  1851), 
it  coiiiprisi'd  eight  sepcrato 
States,  some  independent, 
and  otiii'is  under  the  power 
of  Austria,  but  is  now  united 
into  a  single  independent 
St^vte,  tiie  Kingdoiii  of  Italy. 

The  Kliiffdoiii   of  Italy 

coiiiprisfsl'iediiiont  and  Lom- 
baido-Waietia,  the  former 
Div.'liies  ■•{  Tuscany,  Lucca, 
Parma,  and  IModeiia,  tlie  Is- 
land of  Sardinia,  tlie  I'apal 
States,  and  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  including  the  Island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  now  divided 
into    (ill    jirovinees,    the    old 

names  having  ceased  to  jiossi'ss  any  legal  value.  The  king- 
dom has  only  bi'eii  foriiied  since  the  war  and  revolutions  of 
iH.'iO  (il,  whi'ii  France  and  Sardinia  defeated  the  Aimtrians 
and  gained  liombardy;  (Jaribaldi  gained  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  other  States  voluntarily  annexed  themselves  to 
Sardinia,  Victor  Kmmaiuiel,  King  of  Sardinia,  becoming 
the  liisl  King  of  Italy.  Savoy  and  Nice,  formerly  belonging 
to  Sardinia,  were  at  tlm  same  time  ceded  to  France.     In 
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important  fisheries  of  anchovy  and  sardines.  Sirlhi,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  separ- 
ated from  the  maiidaud  by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  In  the 
east  is  M<)\uit  Etna,  the  largest  European  volcano,  nearly 
11,000  feet  high.  Elhn,  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  between 
Corsica  and  the  niainland,  was  the  first  [)lace  of  banishment 
of  Napoleon.  The  Lipuri  Iddudu,  north  of  Sicily,  with 
Stwmholi,  called  the  Lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
its  volcano,  which  is  always  burning. 

The  cllninte  of  Ibdy  is  delightful,  but  on  the  west  coast, 
between  the  Island  of  Elba  and  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  the  heat 
of  summer  csvuses  malaria  from  the  marshes,  rendering  large 
tracts  of  the  country  uninhabitable.  These  tracts  are  called 
the  Motrmma,  Fonthic  Marnhvn, 
and  the  OtmiMdjna.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Rice,  wheat,  and 
maize  are  extensively  cultivated, 
and  vines,  olives,  oranges,  and 
lemons  are  abundant.  Italy  pos- 
sesses few  minerals,  V)ut  is  cele- 
brated for  its  line  marbles  aiMl 
alabaster.  Silks  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  north,  and  are  almost 
the  only  manufacture  of  conse- 
quence. 

Although  till  iar)9  disunited 
and  unsettled,  Italy  is, famous  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  old 
J{oman  Empire,  the  mistress  of 
the  world  in  former  ages,  and  it 
possesses  many  interesting  clas- 
sic remains  of  its  former  gran- 
ileur,  forming  an  ample  and  in- 
teresting study  to  tli'j  traveller 
and  schohir.    It  was  also  the  seat 

of  several  of  the  most  jiowerful  commercial  republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  ^'enice  and  (ieiioa,  an<l  is  still  cele- 
brated as  being  the  great  centre  of  fine  arts,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  architecture. 

Italy,  since  1881),  has  gained  a  foothold  in  Africa.  Abyssinia 
and  some  adjoining  territory  are  now  under  its  protectorate. 

The  ffovvrniiiont  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and  is  formed 
u|)oii  the  model  of  that  of  Ibitain.  The  Roman  Catholic  is 
the  established  religion,  but  all  others  are  fcih-rated.  Tliiire 
are  many  large  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  most 
of  them  celebrated  in  history. 

In  the  former  Paixil  StatcN  i  liomi'  (271!, 'MK)),  the  capitjd, 
on  the  Tiber,  formerly  the  mistress  of  the  world,  although 
now  sadly  decayed,  possesses  magnificent  remains  of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its  splendid 
buildings,  and  for  the  architectural  beauty  of  its  old  ruins. 
lU 


I'ATIIKDUAI,   AT   Mll.AN 


The  Pope,    although  no  longer  a  temporal  sovereign,   still 
holds  his  court  in  Rome.     Cirltd  Vcn-lun  is  its  seapoi't. 

In  Ptetlnioiit  I  Turin,  (£30,000),  formerly  the  capitnl  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  a  tine  city,  with  extensive  trade, 
noted  for  its  silk  manufactures;  (rvnaa,  (lIW.tXK)),  the  chief 
seaport  of  Italy,  with  important  manufactures  of  silks  and 
velvets,  formerly  the  cajiital  of  a  powerful  republic  of  tlie 
same  name ;  SjKzia,  the  chief  naval  station,  with  an  excellent 
harbor. 

In  I^oiiibardy  i  Milan  (296, 0(X)),  which  does  a  large  trade, 
is  a  ))eautiful  city,  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  oi  white 
marble;  Benjamo,  Brencin,  and  Fiarenza  are  importjint 
towns;  Pitrma  and  Modenn,  the  former  capital  of  duchies, 

and  Boloijua  (104,(KK)),  with  the 
oldest  university  in  Italy,  arc 
important  inland  towns. 

In  ViMictiai  I'nilre  (1:«),0(X») 
was  long  the  head  of  a  powerful 
commercial  republic.  It  is  built 
on  a  nmid)er  of  islands,  canals 
forming  the  streets,  and  gondnlas 
the  carriages,  and  it  contains 
many  fine  Ituildings.  I'lnhia, 
with  a  celebrated  university,  and 
r/i(/i.:((  are  large  and  important 
towns.  I'lnnin,  I'csrliit'iu,  Mmt- 
(iiii,  and  Li'ijiKiijii  form  the  famous 
"  (piadrilateral,"  or  chain  of  fur- 
tresses  to  re^iel  forttign  invasion. 

In  TiiHCMiiiy  I  Fliiniiii'  (!.'{.5,- 
(XMf),  surnamed  "the  beautiful," 
is  a  magnificent  city,  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  science  and  art,  and  for  its 
splendid  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture;  it  was  formerly  the  luwid  of  a  republic  of  the 
same  name;  Fi.in,  witii  its  famous  leaning  towivi-;  and  /wj/- 
)iiiin  (79,(K)0),  an  important,  seaport,  Anroini  is  a  fortified 
seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  and  near  it  is  Lmrlfo,  with  its 
famous  shrine. 

In  NaplvN,  is  Niiplrs  (4(J.'{,(MM)),  the  largest  city  in  Italy, 
surpassing  every  city  in  Eurojie  for  the  beauty  of  its  situ- 
ation and  appitarance.  About  ten  miles  from  the  city  is  the 
volcano  of  Vt!suvius,  4,(KK)  fet^t  high,  near  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
which  remained  buried  in  lava  and  ashes  from  a.h.  79,  until 
recent  excavations  brought  the  ancient  sites  to  light. 

In  the  iHlntiil  of  Sl«'lly  are  l',ilfrm<>  (20«1,(MM>),  a  lino 
city,  with  gri-at  eonniieree ;  jI/i.s.i/ok,  (I7H,(MMI),  the  prin(;ipal 
commercial  city;  Cutiniia  (9(i,(KM(),  with  manufactures  of 
silk  ;  Sijriu-ii.Hc,  famous  for  its  ancient  greatness,  and  menior- 
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able  in  history;  and  Marndla,  noted  for  its  wines,      ditjluiti 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  l.sliind  of  S;'.rdiiii;i,. 

The  iHlaiHl  of  31altu,  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  belongs  to 
rireut  IJritjiin.  Valdla  is  the  capitiil,  iind  the  cliief  station 
for  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 


ORKKf'K. 

Area,  25,0^1  square  mih»,  (Die-Jiftli  liinjir  tlmn  Nova  Scotia; 
population,  ii, 200,000 ;  pvimnis  ti>  sfitair  mile,  ST. 

Oreoco,  anciently  termed  Hellas,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Turkey,  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago. 

The  Hurfaeo  consists  of  a 
succession  of  gentle  hills  and 
valleys,  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation. In  the  northern  part 
are  the  celebrated  mountains 
Paniussits  and  Helicon. 

There  are  no  rivers  of  iin- 
portanct)  in  Greece.  The  coun- 
try is  almost  intersected  by 
tlie  (liilf  (if  LvpniUo  on  tlie 
west  and  the  (inlf  of  ^Ktihui 
on  the  east.  The  southern 
part  is  called  the  Moira,  or 
ancient  Pelo[>onnesus,  and  is 
joini^d  to  the  mainland  by  the 
IxlhiiiuK  of  Voriiilh.  Greece 
possesses  numerous  bays  and 
islands.  Of  the  latter,  the 
princi|)al  are  the  Ionian  Js- 
lanih  on  the  west  coast,  in- 
cluding (^orfii,  Saiitti  Maura, 
llliara,  Cijilialonia,  Za)ilf,  and 
(\ri(jo,  Tliey  were  fornu^rly 
inider  the  protection  of  l$rit- 
ain,  but  were  given  up  to  Greece  in  18(!4.  t)n  the  east 
coast  are  Ni'tjropoitt  or  Euhoa,  and  the  Cijclitdi'.i. 

The  i)rincipal  gulfs  are:  Li'itanto,  Nai(plia,  and  j^ijina. 
Tile  most  soutlu'rly  points  of  Groeoo  are  Capes  Matapati, 
Malio  (or  Malea),  and  I'oloiuia. 

The  clitiiiito  is  delightful,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing 
in  a)>undance  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  southern 
fruits.  The  Ionian  Isles  export  large  i|uantitii's  of  currants. 
Owing  to  tlie  long  unsettled  state  of  tlio  country,  agi'icultiu'i! 
l\aH  niiulo  little  progress.  ManufacturoH  are  few,  and  thi^ 
means  of  internal  counuunication  are  indill'erent,  but  cun- 
Miderable  improvements  are  being  made. 


A   MdllAMMKDAN   MilHljIR   (TlUKKV). 


Previous  to  1829,  Greece  was  subject  to  Turkey.  It  then 
achieved  its  independence;,  and  in  1832  elected  Otho  of 
Bavaria  to  be  king.  He  was  deposed  in  1802 ;  and  in  18<).S, 
William,  the  son  of  the  present  Kiiig  of  Denmark,  wao 
elected  in  his  stead,  under  the  title  of  George  I. 

At  the  Berlin  Conference  (1880)  a  strip  of  territory  be- 
longing to  Turkey,  lying  along  the  then  northern  boundary 
of  Greece,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  5,1()2  sipiare 
miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,  was  awarded  to 
Greece.  After  some  resisbmce  and  delay  on  the  jmrt  of 
Turkey,  it  was  finally  handed  over  to  Greece  in  1882, 

Although  small  in  teiTitory, 
,^>3?^-    "^*^  '^"'^    ""W    of    little    political 

importance,  Greece  jmsses-ses 
much  interest  on  account  of 
the  niagnilicent  remains  of  its 
ancient  monuments,  and  the 
rememlmvnce  of  its  former 
greatness.  Almost  every  spot 
is  classic  ground,  as  tlie  scene 
of  some  remarkable  event  in 
its  ancient  history,  when  it 
held  the  first  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Athens  (107,000\  the  capi- 
tal, owes  its  chii'f  interest  to 
its  past  greatness.  It  has  only 
now  tlie  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnilicence.  Kaiijilia,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  possesses  a  tine  harbor 
and  fortr.ss,  and  is  a  consid- 
erable seaport.  Xiirnrino,  in 
the  south-west,  is  memorai)k' 
for  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  navy  in  1827  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia.  Corinth 
and  iS/)«r/<(,  both  in  the  Mo- 
*•('((,  were  once  renowed  cities,  Patras  (33,500),  also  in  the 
Morea,  is  an  important  seaport  near  the  entrance  to  the 
(lulf  of  Lepanto.  Corfu  (10,0(X)),  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  capital  of  the  bmian  Islands.  IlertmoqioliH  an<l 
I'irniis  are  growing  centres  of  pii))ulation,  the  former  having 
upwards  of  20,000,  and  the  latter  .'W,000. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

.■l/'('(f,  (iiiJHiO  S(iiiare  miles  (exrlnsire  of  Jiosnia,  ]ler::<jeoriiia 
tool  Nin'il>ay.<tr,  and  Buhjaria),  mure  than  tiriee  the  s'-^e 
of  Neir  lininsu'iek ;  jyopulation,  Jf, 7S7, 000 ;  persons  to 
si/iiarc  mile,  ',".). 
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Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  comprises  possessions  '  and  Sclavonic  races,  helontjing  mostly  to  the  Greek  Clmrch. 


in  Euroi>e,  Asia,  and  Africa.  European  Turkey  is  boiuided 
on  the  north  by  Austria,  Servia,  and  Roumania ;  on  tlie 
west  by  Austria,  Montenegro,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the 
south  by  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
(1878),  considenible  changes  were  made  in  European  Turkey. 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro,  which  had  been  tribu- 
tiry  provinces,  were  made  indei)endent.  Bulgaria  was 
erected  into  a  tributory  self-governing  principality,  East 
Roumelia  into  a  tributary  self-governing  province;  and 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  jjut  in  the  occupation  and 
under  the  administnition  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Turkey  is  a  mountainous  country,  although   diversified 
with  rich  and  fertile  val- 

leysand  extensive  plains.  "— - 

Tlieprincijial  mountains  ^^ 

arc  the  iirt//.'an,  extend-  ^■^^Si- ^^fe-? 

ing  from  east  to   west      _  _:.  *!^"=^^^^^t 

tln-ougli  the  centre  of 
the  country.  From  the 
west  end  of  that  raiige 
tlie  I>in(trir  Alps  extend 
north-west,  and  the  I'in- 
du^  MdiintaiiiH  soutb; 
and  from  about  tiie  mid- 
dle of  the  s;ime  rau'^e, 
the  l>i'spoto  or  liltDdoji'' 
J/()i//i/(M'/i,sst retell  south- 
east, and  another  chain 
north-west,  to  the  C'ar- 
patliians,  mei'ting  them 
at  tlie  Iron  (iate  on  the 
Danube. 

The  princi  jKil  lakes  are 
Si'iildfi  and  Orhrida. 


ClINKTA.NTI.Voll.F. 


The  chief  features  of  the  coast  are  the  (riilfs  <if  Sdonlin, 
('■'iilissiu  and  Sitrn.iy  in  the  south  ;  and  the  Hen  of  M<in)i,<)r<(, 
fonnected  with  the  Archipelago  by  tho  IhrdnneUrn,  and 
with  tho  Black  Sea  by  the  Husjihoin.-i. 

Most  of  the  European  islands  in  tin;  .Vrehipelago  In'long  to 
(treece,  but  Turl-.i-y  po.s.sesses  Vtrlv  or  Cundiii  (the  aneieut 
Creta),  Jjiiiino.^,  and  a  ninnber  of  others  more  generally 
considered  as  being  cfmnected  with  Asia. 

Tho  (orovvrnnicnt  i.'i  a  despotism,  the  Sultan  being  the 
bead  of  the  State,  witli  the  Grand  Vi/.ier  as  prime  minister, 
and  Pachas  as  govrnors  of  tho  provinces.  Tlieie  is  no 
aristocracy,  all  |)referment  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
Sultan.  Oidy  about  1,(KX(,(NM>  of  the  whole  po|iulatioii  are 
pure  Turks,  though  alniut  4,tKX),0<M)  are  Mohaimnedans;  thn 
rouminder  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  (Jrei'k,    Bulgarian, 


The  Turks  are  very  ignorant,  education  with  them  consisting 
in  little  more  than  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  which  may  bL> 
said  to  constitute  their  religion,  laws,  and  literature,  iie- 
forms  have,  however,  l)een  introduced,  and  some  progress  is 
being  made  in  educating  the  people. 

Condnnthinple  (874,000),  tho  capital,  one  of  tho  largest 
cities  in  Europe,  is  beautifully  situated  on  tho  Bosphorus, 
or  Strait  of  Constantino] )le,  and  possesses  a  magnificent 
harbor,  called  the  "(jolden  Horn."  The  city  present.s  a 
splendid  appearance  from  the  water,  owing  to  its  numerous 
nios(iues,  glittering  douies,  and  graceful  minarets;  but  the 
interior  is  poorly  built,  and  dirty.  The  houses  are  in  general 
built  of  woo<l,  and  the  streets  are  narrow.     Constantinople 

was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  ]{oman  Empire,  l)ut 
was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  14.~>.'{.  Ad  rid  )i<>ple 
(10.  M>()),  oil  the  Marit- 
zji,  is  the  set'oiid  city  in 
importance,  and  was  for- 
merly the  capita!  of  tho 
Ottoman  Empire,  (iiilll- 
piill,  on  the  Danlaneilt's, 
an(l.SW/(/((//,«(((ll).()(>())(the 
ancient  ThessaIonica)are 
important  seaports. 

Hill  arar la.  now  includ- 
ing Ma.-^t  Roumelia,  is  a 
tributary  state  of  Tur- 
key. It  is  iiounde(l  on 
thi!  iiortli  by  Ivouniania, 
•in  the  south  by  T\n-l<cy 
pro])er,  on  tlus  east  by 
till!  Bla<k  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  St'rvia.  Area,  ,".7.H(;()  si|uare  miles;  population, 
;{,  l,^r),(HM).  The  capital  is  ,<-/iA/.(  (:!()..'>IMI).  iSuIguria  con 
tains  the  f.iiiious  fortre.s.ses  of  U'iddin,  ItiistrlniL,  SiliKlriit, 
Sclnonlii,  and  I'urnK. 

I'ltilililiiijKills  (:;;{, 4IM))  wa.s  the  former  capital  of  Mast 
Rouiui'lia.  The  country  along  tho  south  of  the  Balkans  and 
the  valley  of  the  Maiitza  is  famous  feu-  its  rose  garilens,  and 
exports  largo  cpiantities  of  the  attar  or  oil  of  roses. 

ItitNiilu  and  ir<T/<>urovliin,  now  under  the  administration 
and  military  occupation  of  .Viistria-lliitigary,  lie  between 
that  country  on  the  north,  Montenegro  on  tho  south,  Servia 
on  the  east,  and  Ualmatia  on  the  west. 

Area,  L'4,fMM»  sipiarc  miles;  population,  1,4IM»,()<)().  Tho 
capital  is  (SVivijcro  or  lltimtd-Sridi. 
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HOUMANIA. 

Area,  4S,ii07  sqnnre  miles;  population,  o,/JOO,OUi> ;  jwrsoms  to 
sqiuire  mile,  115. 

Rouiiiania  is  lioiinded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Sorvia,  on  the  south  Ijy  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
east  Ijy  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  consists  of  \\'^allachia 
and  Moldavia,  formerly  tribubiry  provinces  of  Turkey,  but 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  it  was  declared  independent, 
and  that  portion  of  BulgJiria  lying  between  the  Danul)e  and 
the  Black  Sea,  called  the  Dobrudscha,  was  added  to  it.  In 
1881  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdcjui. 

The  country  consists  of  fertile  plains,  sloping  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The 
fliiiiato,  however,  is  subject  to  extreiues,  being  intensely 
liot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  principal  wealth 
of  the  country  consists  in  its  cattle,  sheej),  and  horses,  of 
which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its  extensive  pasture 
lands. 

The  rlvcPH  arc  numerous,  being  all  tributary  to  the  Dan- 
iihc,  which  Hows  along  the  southern  boundary,  and  empties 
itself  into  tlie  Black  Hea  by  several  mouths.  The  other 
principal  rivers  are  the  I'rnth,  forming  in  part  of  its  course 
the  boundai-y  between  Moldavia  and  Russia;  the  Srrclh, 
running  through  Moldavia,  and  the  Alnta  through  Wal- 
lachia. 

The  peop'  !  are  a  mixed  race,  formed  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  '  rajan's  Roman  colony  with  the  original  Dacian 
jiopulatii  ..  The  language,  kiKiwn  as  Wallachian,  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  Latin.  The  Greek  Church  is  the  dominant 
religion,  but  .Jews  are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  about 
400,000. 

The  chiei"  cities  are  Bnchured  (221,800),  the  capital ;  Jassy 
({M),100),  the  chief  city  of  Moldavia;  and  (Udutz  (80,700),  at 


the  confluence  of  the  Danube,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  the  great 
centre  of  commerce  and  emporium  of  trade  f(jr  the  whole 
kingdom. 


SKRVIA. 


Area,  19,050  square  miles ;  population,  2,163,000 ;  persons  to 
s(p(are  7»uZe,  llJf. 

Sepvia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Austria-Hungary,  f>n 
the  west  by  Bosnia,  on  the  south  by  Turkey,  and  on  the  east 
by  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  It  is  a  principality  governed 
by  an  hereditary  prince.  It  was  formerly  tributary  to 
Turkey,  but  was  made  independent,  with  added  territory, 
in  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  with  extensive  heath  and 
forest  lands.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  and  com- 
merce are  backward.  The  ])rincipal  exports  are  pigs, 
cattle,  grain,  and  oak  and  other  woods.  The  j)eople  are 
Sclavcmians,  and  the  dominant  religion  is  the  Greek  Church. 
Belgrade  (55,000)  is  the  capital. 


MOXTENEGRO. 

Area,  3,630  square  viilen ;  2^<>P"^fition,  236,000;  persons  to 
sq)iare  mile,  68. 

"Wontenegro  is  a  small  mountainous  country  lying  south 
of  Herzegovina,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  was  formerly  tril)u- 
tury  to  Turkey,  but  was  made  independent,  with  additional 
territory,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  The  people  are 
hardy  mountaineers,  distinguished  for  their  bravery.  They 
are  governed  by  an  hereditary  prince,  and  a  State  Council, 
or  legislature,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  prince, 
and  the  other  half  elected  by  the  people.  Cettinge  (1,500) 
is  the  capital. 


FOIIKST    AREA    OF    EUROPE. 


According  to  one  authority,  the  following  table  shows  the  forest  areas  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,   as 
compared  with  the  total  areas  (jf  the  respective  countries : 
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Ared,  l,'ijiii0,0()t)  xiiikiiv  lallt.^ ;  jiopidation,  ,^.'ilt,iiiiti,(i(li) ;   pfrstnm  to  .siyunrc  iiiili',  .'i>i. 


Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
on  tlie  west  l)y  tlio  Ural  Mountains,  Ural  River,  Caspian 
Sea,  Mount  Caucasus,  lUack  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  lied  Sea ;  on  the  soutli  by  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  the  largest  and  most  poi)ulous  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  and  is  jiarticularly  interesting  a.s  having  been 
the  first  aliode  of  man,  and  the  scene  of  most  of  the  import- 
ant events  recoi'ded  in  the  ]Ul)le. 

Its  chief  physical  features  are  as  remarkable  as  its 
extent,  the  rivers  being  of  great  length,  and  efpialled  by 
only  some  of  the  largest  in  America;  while  its  mo\nitains 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  its  higli  table-lands  arc 
nowhere  surpassed  for  their  vast  extent,  or  height  above 
the  sea. 

Tlie  two  great  chains  of  the  llininliiiiti  and  Altui  Moun- 
tains, extending  across  the  brofulcst  part  of  Asia  from 
west  to  east,  under  various  names,  form  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  continent,  and  divide  it  into  three  regions. 
viz.,  a  great  northern  jilain,  siojiing  towards  tlie  Arctic 
Ocean,  through  wliich  tlie  (H>l,  Yi-nlsi'i,  and  Lena  riveni 
flow;  a  central  mountainous  region,  whicli  is  sulidivided  by 
other  mountain  chains;  and  a  southern  slope  towards  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  divided  into  three  great  jieninsulas.  Hetween 
the  two  great  ranges  the  slope  is  mainly  eastward,  and  tliis 


vast  valley  contains  the  minor  j)arallel  chains  of  the  Tlnon 
Slitin,  Kiiinlun,  and  Kurnhoruni  or  MnsliKjIi,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  China,  forming  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  .1  »ioor, 
Hiuin(j-ho,  and  Yumj-tsc-Kinnij ;  a  smaller  western  slojio  ia 
shown  by  the  course  of  the  ^1  moo  and  Kir,  flowing  into  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  From  tlie  Himalayas  and  their  continuations 
east  and  west  is  a  southern  .slope,  as  shown  by  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  Mvkung  or  Caml)oj(t,  Saliun,  Irnni-ddij,  and 
others  in  Farther  India;  the  (ritn(i(s,  Jinilnndiintm,  and 
Indus,  in  Hindo.stan ;  and  the  Ti<jris  .ind  Euphndes  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Besides  tile  great  chains  already  meiitiuiied  are  the  yiai- 
limj  ifoinilitins,  betwei'ii  Cliiiia  and  'i'liii)et;  the  Hindoo 
A'lio.s/i,  a  prolongation  of  tlu!  Kiinikoriim  range,  running 
along  the  iiui'tli-westerly  bmnidary  of  Katirist;m  into  .Afghan- 
istan; the  /'<7/iio'"  range,  extending  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
to  the  sotitliern  extremity  of  the  Casjiian  Sea;  the  nioun- 
t.'iiiis  of  Arniiniii,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  Mount 
Artiriit ;  the  paralhd  chains  of  the  Tunrns  iind  Anli-l\tiirus 
Moiinloins,  in  .Vsia  Minor;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Taurus  range,  the  mountains  of  Lvhonon  exten<l 
southward  in  two  ranges  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, anil  are  continued  by  smaller  chains  to  the  Simiilif 
Mountrins,  at  the  liead  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Tlie  Himalayas  are  the  highest  nioiintains  of  Asia  and  of 
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the  world,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  j)eaks 
rising  over  20,000  feet  in  height.  Mount  Everest  is  29,002 
feet,  and  Kanchinjiiufa  28,15G  feet  high.  The  Kamkorum 
or  Miuitar/h  range  is  anotlier  stupendous  chain,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Himalayas  in  magnitude.  It  runs  through 
Kaslimir  and  Thibet,  north  of  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and 
Tsanpu  or  Brahmaputra,  parallel  with  the  Hinialaya.s.  Its 
direction  is  south-easterly  as  far  as  Liike  Namcho  or  Tengri 
Nor,  where  it  turns  southerly  and  joins  the  Himalayas  at 
the  east  end  of  Bhotan.  Several  of  tlie  peaks  are  over 
25,000  feet  high,  and  it  culminates  in  Moinit  Dapsang 
(28,278),  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 

The  princifKil  rtvors  of  Asia  already  mentioned  are  of 
great  length  and  volume,  and  many  of  them  are  navigable 
for  long  distances.  Tiiose  of  Silteria,  however,  are  almost 
inaccessible,  as  they  tlijw  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  table-lands  of  Asia  are  of  great  extent,  and  occupy 
a  large  porti<m  of  the  continent,  extending  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  a  distance  of  ui)ward8  of 
5,000  miles,  and  varying  from  400  to  2,000  miles  in  breadth. 
The  largest  and  most  elevated  is  the  great  central  plateau 
between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  Mountains,  including  the 
Desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and 
the  plateau  of  Thibet,  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  high. 
West  of  it  are  the  Desert  of  IrcDi,  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
and  the  table-lands  of  Armenid,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia. 

The  itrinoipul   Lakes  are  s 

Baikal  and  Balkash,  n  Siberia,  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Syria;  besides  the 
inland  salt  lakes,  the  Sea  <'/  Aral,  and  the  Casj'ian  Sea. 

As  in  Europe,  the  outline  or  coast-lino  of  Asia  is  much 
broken,  and  islands,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  straits  are  nu- 
merous. 

The  principal  Poninsulas  are  t 

Aula  Minor,  on  the  west;  Arabia,  Ilindnstan,  Malaga  or  Malaeea,  ami 
Anaiii,  on  the  south;  and  Korea  and  Kamschatka,  on  tlic  east. 

The  principal  Islantls  are  i 

C;/j>rus,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Ceylon,  the  Laecadire, 
Maldive,  Andaman,  and  S'.ubar  Inlands,  in  tlie  Indian  Occiiii;  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  Celelwx,  the  Molurcan  or  Sj'ire  /■■<landii,  and  }'li\lij>inne»,  in 
the  Kiistern  Arc^hiiiela^'o;  and  Hainan,  l-'nrniona,  Lou  Clmo  Islandu,  the 
d^apan  Islandu,  .SViy/ta/iVii,  Kurile,  and  Aleutian  IslandK,  in  the  Pacific. 

The  principal  Seas  and   Ciiiirs  are  t 

Tlie  Levant,  Bed  Sea,  Araliian  Sea,   I'erninn  (liil/.  Gulfs  of  Cuteh  and 
'  "^aiuhaii,   Ilaii  of  Bemjal  and  Gulf  of  Martahan,  China  Sea  and  Gulfs  of 
I  J  <iam  and  Tuiujuin,  I'elluw  Sea,  OulJ' of  J'echelec,  Jajian  Sea,  and  Sea 
1 ;%/'  Okotuh. 

Tlie  principal  Straits  are  i 

Babebnandeh,  Onmu,  GulfofManaar  and  I'alk  Strait,  Straits  of  Malacca 
ud  Corca,  Gulf  of  Tartary  and  Belirinn  Strait. 


The   principal  Capes  are  t 

Baba,  the  most  westerly  point  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Bus  al  Had,  Comorin, 
Romania,  Camboja,  Lopatka,  East  Cape  and  Sorth-East  Cai>e. 

The  climate  of  Asia  is,  in  general,  warmer  than  that  of 
North  America  in  the  same  latitude;  but  the  high  table- 
lands are  subject  to  violent  extremes.  In  the  north  it  is 
excessively  cold;  in  the  middle  it  is  dry,  and  almost  rain- 
less; and  in  the  soutli  hot.  In  the  ea.st  it  is  more  moist 
than  in  the  west;  in  the  south,  the  seascms  are  divided  into 
wet  and  dry,  and  their  changes  are  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  winds,  called  the  mon.soons,  or  season  winds. 

Tlie  tundras,  as  the  lands  lying  along  the  Arctic  Ocean 
are  called,  are  barren  wastes.  The  northern  j)lain  of  the 
continent,  lying  south  of  the  tundras,  is  forest  bind;  the 
gi'eat  central  table-land  is  either  agricultin-al  and  pastural 
land,  or  sandy  desert ;  while  Farther  India  and  Malaysia 
possess  immense  tropical  forests.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Him.-dayas  vegetation  becomes  most  luxuriant,  producing 
the  plants  and  grains  of  all  the  zones,  according  to  the 
elevation.  Chuia  is  famous  for  its  tea  and  rice.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  islands,  coffee, 
cotton,  rice,  ginger,  pepjier,  and  spices  are  produced  in 
great  abundance;  while  the  forests  furnish  palm,  teak, 
sandalwood,  gand)oge,  and  caoutchouc  trees.  Jungles  cover 
a  large  part  of  the  country  in  the  south  and  south-east, 
affording  refuge  to  the  lion,  tiger,  leopai'd,  elephant,  and 
great  numbers  of  large  and  venomous  serpents  and  other 
reptiles.  In  the  north  are  found  the  bear,  wolf,  reindeer, 
ermine,  marten,  and  many  otlier  fur-l)earing animals;  horses, 
cauiels,  and  dromedaries  abound  in  the  miildle  and  .soutli- 
westerly  region.  Iron,  tin,  cop|)er,  coal,  and  other  minerals 
are  found  in  various  parts.  Precious  .stones  are  foinid  in 
India. 

The  mo.st  densely  peopled  parts  of  Asia  are  China  and 
Hindostan.  The  iidiabitants  of  Asia  are  generally  of  the 
Caucasian  race  in  the  south-west;  Mongolians  in  the  middle 
and  east;  and  Malays  in  Malacca  and  the  East  India  Islands. 
They  almost  all  profess  either  the  worsliip  of  Brahma  or 
Buddha  in  the  south,  and  the  system  of  Confucius  in  China, 
or  tliey  are  followers  of  Mohammed  in  tlie  west,  which  is 
the  centre  and  cradle  of  Moiiammedanism.  There  are  native 
Cliristians  iti  Syria  and  Arnu'nia,  anil  the  llussian  colonists 
of  Siberia  belong  to  tiie  (ireuk  Cliurcli. 
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Kastern  I'eninsnltt,  coinprisiint 
Ihniiiah,  Siaiii,  Aiiani,  etc. 

Cliinnsc  Kni|iiri',  inchidinu  Tliibct, 
Miin'„'oliu,  clc. 

Independent  Turkestan. 
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1.  Zebit.  2.  Bactrian  Camrl.  3.  Tiokr.  4.  Kkopard.  5.  Rminockaoh. 
0.  Indian  Bi80n.  7.  Indian  Biffalo.  8.  Taimr.  9.  Yak.  10.  Ermine.  11. 
I'oRcrpiNE.  12.  Ant-Eatkr.  13.  Ciiektaii.  14.  Aroi'8  I'iieasant.  15.  Ml'SK 
Deer.    1(1.  Cohka  di  Cai-kllo. 

To  the  Teaclier.  —  The  Zebu,  or  Indian  Ox,  is  used  m  alwast  of  burden  and  of 
drauifbt,  esi)ecially  in  attriculture.  The  zclii  ha.s  alwajM  been  held  in  high  honor 
by  the  Brahmins,  and  he  is  treated  with  great  consideration  l>y  them,  being 
allowed  to  do  ahnost  everything  that  he  pleases  ;  it  is  thought  wrong  to  beat  him. 
— The  Baetrian  or  two-humjied  Camel  is  larger  and  more  robust  than  the  Arabian 
or  oiie-humiied  Camel,  and  is  much  rarer.  It  is  found  in  the  more  northerly  and 
easterly  parts  of  the  continent,  and  can  endure  the  severe  winter  cold  of  those 
regions.— The  Leopard,  unlike  the  tiger,  is  seldom  found  in  ojk'U  jungles;  it  haunts 
woody  i)laees.  It  is,  ho\ve\er,  far  more  common  than  the  tiger,  and  is  e<iually 
destructive  of  life  and  property.-  The  Cheetuh,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  is  found  only 
in  soutliern  India.  It  is  trainetl  to  hunt  deer,  and  the  swiftness  with  which  it 
bounds  upon  its  prey  wlien  let  loose  from  the  hunting-cart  e.\cee<ls  that  of  any 
other  animal.— The  Hhinoceroscs  found  in  Asia  are  usually  one-horned,  .ind  in 
descriptions  of  them  tlie  fabulous  accoiuits  of  the  unicorn  probably  had  their 
origin  ;  but  two-horned  varieties  are  also  found.— The  Indian  Bison,  or  "  (iaur,"  is 
a  large  and  powerful  animal,  sometimes  seven  feet  high.  The  pursuit  of  the  bison 
is  as  dangerous  and  exciting  as  that  of  the  tiger  or  elephant. — Tlie  Indian  Buffalo, 
whether  wild  or  domesticated,  is  a  strong  and  dangerous  beast  ;  of  all  the  animals 
of  Asia  the  buffalo  alone  will  charge  upon  man  uni)rovoked.  He  is  fond  of 
imnicising  himself  in  water  and  of  wallowing  in  mud.— The  Malayan  Tapir  is  found 
in  Malacca  and  Sumatra ;  it  is  larger  than  the  American  tajiir,  and  while  its 
forward  parts  are  of  a  glossy  black  color,  its  back,  rump,  and  belly  are  white. — 
The  Ermine  is  a  sort  of  weasel.  Its  fur,  reddish-brown  in  sunnnor,  turns  to  a 
snowy -white  in  winter,  excejit  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  always  remains  a  jet  black. 
Furriers  in.sert  these  Jet  black  tips  at  regular  intervals  in  the  snow-white  skin, 
and  thus  make  the  highly  valued  ermine  of  commerce.— The  Porcupine  is  ciuito 
common  throughotit  southeni  Asia.— The  Ant-Eater  of  India  differs  from  the 
American  Ant-Eater  in  that  its  body  is  covered  with 
scales  instead  of  hair.— The  Argus  Bheasant,  so  called 
from  the  beautiful  eye  like  marking  of  its  plumage,  is 
a  native  of  JIalacca  and  the  East  Indies.— The  Cobra 
di  Capello,  though  the  most  venomous  of 
servients,  is  timid,  and  may  be  easily  killed. 
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TURKEY  IX   ASIA. 

Ana,  about  682,931  siptare  viiles,  about  three  times  the  si'^c 
of  Quebec;  popidation,  31,008,000 ;  persons  to  square 
mile,  31. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black 
Seiv  and  Russia,  on  the  west  by  the  Grecian  Archipehiyo  and 
the  Mediterranean  Seu,  on  the  south  by  Arabia,  and  on  the 
east  by  Persia. 

It  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Amvenia,  Sijria  (including 
Palestine),  J^LHrciWa/i  (the  ancient  Assyria),  Irak-Arabi  (tlie 
ancient  Clialdea),  and  AUjerArah  (the  ancient  Mesopotamia). 
These  countries  are  all  celebrated  in  the  records  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  both  Old  and  New,  and  for  that  reason  form  a 
peculiarly  interesting  study.  It  also  comprises  all  the  west- 
ern, and  part  of  the  eastern  divisions  of  Arabia. 

The  islands  of  Ciiprus  and  lihodes,  \\\  tiio  Mediterranean, 
with  Mitylcnc,  Scio,  Siinws,  and  all  the  Asiatic  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belong  to  Turkey.  Cyprus,  however, 
is  occupied  anil  administered  by  Great  Britain,  under  treaty 
with  Turkey. 

Asia  Minor  comprises  the  peninsula  between  the  Black 
Sea  antl  the  Mediterranean.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  a  high  plateau,  enclosed  by  the  Taurus  Moiintains 
on  the  south,  and  the  parallel  range  of  tlie  Anti-Ti urns  on 
the  north,  both  extending  close  along  the  coast.  The  former 
are  tlie  higher,  some  of  the  peaks  reaching  to  13,000  feet  in 
heigiit. 

The  rivers,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  are  suiall  and  rapid,  but  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  theiu  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  The  principal  are 
the  Kir.il  iDiiak,  the  ancient  Halys,  formerly  the  bovuidary 
betweon  Lydia  and  Media;  the  Sakaria,  flowing  into  the 
Black  Sea;  and  the  Meander  and  Sarahat,  fl(jwing  into  the 
Archipelago.     There  are  several  .salt  lakes  in  the  interior. 

The  oliniatv  on  the  plains  is  hot  and  dry,  but  healthy, 
and  in  tiie  mountain-lands  conl  and  pleasant.  The  soil 
is  fruitful,  especially  iu  the  valleys,  but  much  neglected. 
Grain,  tobacco,  cott(jn,  and  all  southern  fruits,  such  as  tigs, 
olives,  grafies,  and  pomegranates,  grow  in  abundance.  The 
elevated  parts  of  the  country  all'ord  excellent  jiasturage  to 
large  flocks  of  siieep  and  herds  of  cattle.  Along  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  a  dense  forest  covers  the  land. 

The  coniniercu  of  the  coimtry  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  people  are  chiefly 
Mohammedans,  but  a  large  num])er  belong  to  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches.  The  population  is  about  eleven 
millions. 

SrmjriM  (200,000)  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  makes  largo  exports  of  dried  fruits.     It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  fine  bay,  and  claims  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of 
17 


Homer.  Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople ;  Brusa,  (.3H,000), 
near  the  fotit  of  Mount  Olympus;  Kutai/a  and  Aniiorn,  on 
bnmches  of  the  Sakaria,  tlie  latter  celebrated  for  its  silky- 
haired  goats,  are  the  most  importjint  towns;  Trehizimd 
(45,000)  and  Hinope  are  ports  on  the  Black  Sea ;  Tokat  luis 
cofiper  mines  and  maimfactures.  Tarsus,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  is  on  the  southern  coast,  op[)osito 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Armenia  lies  to  the  eaut  of  Asia  Minor,  between  it  and 
the  Russian  Province  of  Transcaucasia,  south  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains.  It  much  resemWes  Asia  Minor  in  physical 
features,  cliuuite,  .-.nd  jiroductions,  but  is  still  more  moun- 
tainous. The  land  of  Eden  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
Armenia;  and  Mount  Ararat,  u\Hm  which  the  ark  rested 
after  the  flood,  is  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
Tran.scaucasia.  It  rises  in  two  peaks,  the  highest  being 
17,11-  feet  high.  The  rivers  Etiphrates  and  Titjris  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  flow  southwards  into  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  the  Kur,  with  its  tributary  the  Arasj 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Erzeroum  (60,000),  the  largest  city,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plai  i,  0,000  feet  high,  near  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates, 

Nyrlu  nn<l  I'ulostine. 

Area,  115,144  sipiare  milfs;  population,  3,676,043;  persons 
to  square  mile,  2J. 

Hyria  extends  southwards  from  tiie  Taurus  Mountains, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  includes 
also  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

From  the  Taurus  range  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  stretch 
southwards  in  two  parallel  chains,  called  tlit;  Ijihanus  and 
.  nti-LUxtaus — the  latter  terminating  in  Mount  Herman, 
!),;581  feet  high,  its  peak  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater 
part  of  tiie  year.  Between  tiiese  ranges  lies  Ccele-Syria,  <>r 
Hollow  Syria.  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  coast,  forms  a  bold 
and  lofty  promontory  to  tiio  soiitii  of  the  Jiay  of  Ac^e.  In 
tiie  north,  the  river  Orontes  rises  and  flows  past  Antioch 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Near  Mount  Hermon  are  tlie 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  flows  soiitliwanls  tiirough  tlie 
Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Tiberias,  so  celeiirated  for  the  stirring 
scenes  which  occurn^d  there  during  the  life  of  our  Lord 
u[)on  earth.  From  this  lake  the  .Jordan  flows  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  after  a  course,  including  many  windings,  of  aliout  2(J0 
miles.  The  Deail  Sea  is  a  lake  many  times  salter  tlian  the 
ocean,  and  is  Ij.'iOO  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  the  Jordan,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
is  also  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  only  known 
instance  of  such  an  extraordinary  depression.  The  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  are  continued  southwards  by  the  mountains 
of  Palestine;  and  still  farther  by  the  mountains  of  Seir, 
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terminated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Sinaitic  group,  on  one  of  which  Moses 
received  the  Ten  Commandments.  One  of  the  muno  group 
is  Mount  Hwch,  where  Moses  saw  the  burning  bush.  To 
the  east  of  Jerus;ilein  is  the  Mimnt  of  (Jlires,  the  favorite 
resort  of  our  f>aviour.  To  the  east  and  south  of  Syria  is  a 
great  sandy  desert,  extending  into  Arabia,  and  inhabited  by 
wild  and  rapacious  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  live  by  pasturing 
their  ficjcks  and  by  plunder. 

The  climate  in  the  valleys  is  hot,  and  the  soil  is  naturally 
rich,  but  it  is  poorly  cultivated,  and,  owing  to  long  neglect, 
has  become  sterile  and  barren.  Grain,  olives,  figs,  grapes, 
and  pomegranates  grow  abundantly  with  but  little  labor, 
and  the  land  wotdd  be  literally  a  "land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  if  its  resources  were  developed. 

The  mounbiins  of  Lebanon  are  inhabited  by  two  indepen- 
dent tribes :  the  Mfironites,  a  kind  of  Christijvns ;  and  the 
Druses,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  whose  religion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  and  Mohannnedanism. 

Dninnscnx  (200,000)  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city 
of  Syria,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  having  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  lies  on  the  route  of 
tlie  caravans  to  Mecca,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  silks, 
jewellery,  etc.  Beijront  is  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  and 
has  also  a  large  trade  in  silks,  oil,  and  wine.  Aleppo 
(120,000)  is  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  cotton  and  siP:  manufactures.  In  1822  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  eartlujuake,  and  20,000  persons  lost 
their  lives.  A^dioch,  on  the  Orontes,  was  formerly  a  city  of 
great  importance.  linaUnc,  in  C(ole-Syria,  and  Palmyra, 
the  Tadnior  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
l.'JO  miles  north-east  of  Damascus,  are  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  temples  and  buildings. 

By  Palestine  is  generally  understood  the  country  extend- 
ing .south  from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
acro.ss  the  River  .Jordan  to  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  called 
tile  Ljind  of  Canaan  in  patriarchal  times;  tiie  Land  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  its  concpiest  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua; 
and  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, the  northern  pai't,  occupied  liy  the  Ten  Tribes,  was 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  with  Samaria  as  its  capital, 
Jiud  the  southern  part  as  the  Kingdom  of  .ludah,  with  .leru- 
siilein  as  its  capital.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  they  re-occupied  mainly  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
Judea;  while  tlie  contml  part  was  called  Samaria,  and  the 
noithern  jiart  Oalilee. 

Jerusalem  (28,000),  the  celebrated  capitfd  of  ancient  Judea, 
IB  now  widly  fallen  in  im[)ortance.  Only  about  ono-fovnih 
of  its  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar 


now  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple.  It  is 
only  half  the  size  it  was  before  its  destruction  by  Titus. 
Most  of  the  interesting  spots  memorable  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  are  still  pointed  out,  and  churches  have  been  erected 
upon  them.  It  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  ancient  Jfippa.  Tyre 
and  Sidoti,  formerly  important  cities  and  sea[)orts  on  the 
coast,  are  almost  deserted ;  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  our 
Lord,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  is  now  a  straggling 
viUage.  Hebron  is  ten  miles  farther  south.  Nahloiis  is  the 
ancient  Shechem  or  Sychar,  near  which  was  Jacob's  Well. 
Acre,  on  the  coast,  near  Mount  Carmel,  is  famous  in  later 
times  for  the  sieges  it  has  withstood.  Gaza,  to  the  south- 
west of  .lerusiilem,  is  still  an  important  town,  carrying  on 
trade  between  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Kardlstnn,  Irak-ArabI,  and  Algrezlrah. 

These  countries,  representing  the  ancient  Assyria,  Chal- 
dea,  and  Mesopotamia,  occupy  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Turkey.  Kurdistan,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  is  moun- 
tainous ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  level  plain, 
through  which  the  Tigris  und  Euphrates  flow  south-east  into 
the  Persian  CJulf.  These  rivers  overflow  their  banks  when 
the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains,  and  for  a  brief  period 
the  plains  are  covered  with  vegetation ;  but  the  hot  sun  soon 
scorches  it  all  up.  Along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  vines, 
rice,  and  date-palms  flourish,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
desolate,  and  is  infested  by  warlike  tribes  of  plundering 
Kurds  and  Arabs. 

Lahe  Van,  in  the  north,  is  5,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Bassora  or  Bxissorah  (200,000),  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
has  a  large  trade  with  Persia  and  the  East.  Ba<jdad 
(180,000),  on  the  Tigi'is,  was  long  the  capital  of  the  Moham- 
medan Caliphs,  and  is  an  important  starting-point  for 
caravans.  Mosul  (45,000),  on  the  Tigris,  has  fine  cotton 
manufactures,  and  from  it  muslin  derives  its  name.  Oppo- 
site to  it  the  interesting  remains  of  ancient  Nineveh  were 
discovered  by  Layard.  Diarbekir  has  cojtper  mines.  Ilillah 
occupies  the  sii.8  of  ancant  BaV)ylon.  Near  it  is  tlie  mound 
called  Birs  Nimroil,  Mipposed  to  be  ihe  ruins  ox  the  famous 
Tower  of  Babel. 


ARABIA. 

Area,  J 7.1. 700  square  miles,  nearly  seven  times  the  she  of 
Neir  Brunsvnck ;  jH^pnlatioii,  about  6,000,000;  persons 
to  sipiarr  mile,  about  34. 

Arabia  is  a  peninsula  l)ounded  on  the  north  by  Turkey  in 
Asia;  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea; 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  (Jcean;  and  on  the  oast  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Irak-Arabi. 
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It  is  a  vast  sandy  desert,  rising  in  the  interior  into  a 
table-land,  from  6,000  to  8. (MX)  feet  liigli,  and  sloping  prin- 
cijally  towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  most  abrupt  on  the 
west  and  south  coasts.  Little  is  known  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  but  recent  travellers  have  found  considerable 
towns  and  a  numerous  population  in  the  northern  central 
parts.  The  Syrian  desert  is  in  the  p<(sses;iiou  of  wandering 
tribes  of  Arabs  called  Bed(juins,  who  live  by  plundering  the 
caravans  and  by  pasture. 

The  Strait  of  Bahelmamh'h  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rid 
Sea,  and  the  Strait  of  Orm" :  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Cape  Bos  el  Had  is  tlie  south-eastern  extremity.  The 
Monntaintf  of  Sinai  lira  in  tlie  peninsula  extending  into  the 
Red  Sea  at  its  northern  extremity. 

The  cllmute  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  simoom,  or  burn- 
ing wind  of  the  desert,  renders  travelling  very  dangerous, 
as  the  sand  sometimes  moves  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
overwhelming  everything.  The  soil  on  the  coast  is  fertile, 
producing  coffee,  myi-rli,  frankincense,  and  dates  and  various 
other  fruits.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  are  valuable  pearl  fish- 
eries. Arabia  is  celebrated  for  its  horses.  The  camel  is  the 
only  animal  which  can  endure  the  fatigue  ot  traversing  the 
desert. 

Hedjaz  and  Yemen  in  the  west,  and  El  Ilasa  in  the  east, 
are  tributary  to  Turkey ;  tlie  south-east  belongs  to  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat;  in  the  interior  is  the  kingdom  of  Nedjed. 

Mecca  (45,0<X)),  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  60  miles 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  Medina,  containing  his  tomb,  farther 
north,  are  the  holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  are 
visited  by  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims,  as  Mohammedans  are 
enjoined  to  visit  Mecca  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  Jeddah 
(30,000)  is  the  seaport  of  Mecca. 

Sana  is  the  capital  of  Yemen,  and  Mocha,  celebrated  for 
its  coffee,  is  the  chief  seaport.  Aden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  has  belonged  tt>  Britain  since  1839. 

Muscat  (60,000),  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  capital  of  Oman, 
the  most  enterprising  and  maritime  country  in  Arabia,  and 
even  in  western  Asia.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade  in 
gums,  myrrli,  and  frankincense,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
brought  from  Africa. 

Biad  (30,000),  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nedjed  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  a  particularly  strict  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

The  ruins  of  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  Edoin,  in  the 
north,  about  midway  between  the  Dead  and  the  Red  Seas, 
consist  of  a  long  street  or  narrow  valley,  in  which  houses, 
temples,  and  all  tlie  buildings  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock ;  and  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  ancient  remains 
in  existence. 


PERSIA. 

Area,  62S,000  square  miles,  ahmit  one-third  larger  than  On- 
tario, Quebec,  and  Nenfoitndland;  pojrtdtition,  (tbont 
9,000,000 ;  persons  to  square  mile,  12. 

Pcrslrt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Turkestan ;  on  the  west  J)y  Turkey ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  on  the  east  iiy  Afghanis- 
tan and  Baluchistan.  It  was  formerly  a  nation  of  great 
importance,  f(jnning  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of 
ancient  history,,  but  is  now  »idly  reduced.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  people  are  nomadic;  including  700,000  Turks,  about 
the  same  number  of  Kurds,  and  large  numbers  of  Arabs, 
Baluches,  Gipsies,  and  Luis. 

The  Murfiiro  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  n<trth  and 
west,  where  the  fllburz  Mountains  extend  from  Afglianistan 
to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Tlie  highest  sunnuit  is 
Mount  Demavend,  about  20, .500  feet  high.  The  interior  is 
a  high  plateau  about  3,(X)0  feet  above  tiie  sea,  forming  jtart 
of  the  great  Desert  of  Iran,  which  extends  into  Afghanistan. 
The  rivers  are  few  and  small,  and  either  lose  tlu'mselves  in 
tlie  sand,  or  flow  into  lakes  so  salt  that  fish  cai  '  live  in 
them.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  Urumiah,  in  i'  ivlistan, 
a  salt  lake  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  <  fourth 
the  size  of  Lake  Ontario.     Along  the  shore  of  tl  -^pian 

Sea,  and  wlio?'ever  there  is  water,  vgetation  is  luxuriant, 
and  cotton,  tiie  sugar-cane,  and  mulberry,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate trees  abtjund.  In  the  south  it  is  hot,  dry,  and  arid, 
and  the  date-palm  is  the  only  tree  that  will  grow. 

The  Persians  are  a  gay,  polite,  and  hospitable  ])eople. 
They  carry  on  largo  manufactures  in  fine  silks,  carpets,  and 
brocades.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  jiastoral 
pursuits.  The  shei^)  of  Persia  are  famous  for  tlieir  size. 
Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  liaiuls  of  the  British  and  Russians, 
tlie  latter  having  almost  exclusive  control  of  tiie  navigation 
on  tlie  Caspian  Sea.  The  government  is  a  despotism,  under 
a  ruler  called  the  Shah,  and  the  religion  is  the  Moliamuiedan, 
iii.unly  of  tlie  sect  Sliia'h,  ditlering  to  some  extent  from  tiio 
Sunnis  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

lapaJian  (()0,000),  the  former  capital,  is  situated  f)n  a  high 
plain  in  a  well-cultivated  district.  Teheran  (210,tJOO),  the 
capital,  is  in  the  desert,  whei'e  the  climate  is  so  hot  an<l 
unhealthy  that  in  summer  the  city  is  almost  deserted. 
Sltirar.,  near  the  Pei'si.'in  Gulf,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  valley.  North  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  I'lrsepolis 
among  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  palace  of 
Darius,  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Bvshire,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  the  chief  jiort.  Tuhri-  (180,0f)0),  near  lake 
I'l-uiuiah,  Meshed  (60,000),  y<-</,  and  Ilaniadan,  the  latter 
on  the  caravan  route  to  Bagdad,  are  important  towns. 
Beshd  and  Astrahad  are  ports  on  the  Caspian. 
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AF(!HANISTAN-HALrCHISTAN— KAFIUISTAN. 
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AF<;iIAM.ST.\N. 

Aicd,  ,'7S,ii'jO  KipKtfe  tailca  i  l(ir<jir  I'mn  (Jiiilii'r.  \iir  liriins- 
irirl:,  (Did  Noia  Scotid,  toijitlii:!';  ixqjuliltidK,  iiliintl 
Jf,.'jij(),OUU ;  2>ersoii,8  to  nqiiarc  mile,  KJ. 

Afs'<ianlHtun  is  .situated  Itutwoon  Persia  and  the  ii(;rtherii 
l)art  (if  India.  It  is  nioinitainous  in  surface,  and  in  the 
suiitli  we.st  tliu  Persian  desert  extends  into  the  country.  In 
tlie  nurth-e.'ist  are  tlie  Hindoo  Kooah  MkiihIiuiih,  some  of 
tiieni  rising  2(»,()00  feet  in 
lieiylit;  and  from  these  the 
tS'ilimitn  MoHiiUi'nia  extend 
huutliwardsintoHahichi.stan. 

Owing  to  the  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  country,  it  is 
subject  to  great  extremes  of 
lieatand  cold,  litthe  moini- 
tains  oncloHu  many  rich  and 
fertile  valleys.  There  are 
two  harvests  in  the  year  in 
most  ]»artH  of  the  country: 
one,  consisting  of  wheat, 
l>arley,  peas,  and  l)cans,  is 
sown  in  fall  and  reaped  in 
Hunmier;  the  other  is  .sown 
in  tlie  end  of  spring  and  is 
reaped  in  autunni.  It  in- 
chidus  rice,  millet,  iind  In- 
dian corn.  The  castor-oil 
plant,  madiler,  and  the  asa- 
f(eti(l;i  |il.int  abound.  Fruit 
of  all  kinds  is  plentiful,  and 
largely  used  as  food.  Two 
famous  mount.'iin  passes  le.'ul 
from  the  higli  ])latt;aus  of 
Afghan ist.in  to  'he  valley  of 
the  Indus,  'i'hey  ai'e  the 
Khyber  i'ass  and  the  Holan 
Pa.sH,  and  are  on  the  two 
great  ro.ads  between  India 
and  the  West. 

The  towns  are  chietly  in- 
habited by  I'ersi.ius  and 
Hindoos,  wiio  carry  on  the 
trade;  wiiilo  the  Afghans 
are  [irincipally  |iriestsor  sol- 
dii'i's,  holding  trade  in  eon- 
temi)t.  Tliey  arc  divided 
into  a  munber  of  Bomi-inde- 
peutient  tribes,  but  tniite  for 
the  conunon  defence  of  the 
country.      They    were    for- 


merly very  ])nwerful,  and  had  j)ossession  of  a  large  part  of 
Western  India.  Most  (jf  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  Hunni  sect. 

Kahnl  (fiO.OOO),  the  capital,  i.s  situated  3,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  with  gardens.  It  is  the  key  of 
Ilindo.stan  on  the  west.  K<indnli<ir  and  Herat  are  tlie  other 
principal  towns.  Herat  carries  on  extensive  manufactures, 
and  is  an  important  .station  on  the  caravan  route  between 

Persia,  Russia,  and  India. 
Its  occupation  by  the  Per- 
sians caused  tlie  war  of  liri- 
tuin  with  Persia  in  1H5G. 


liOI.AS   I'AHH. 

* 

Tlic  lofly  Snlinmn  viinifp  would  ()|i|)(we  n  cniniiU'ti'  liarrior  lirtwft'ti  India 
find  .\fu'liiiriislaii  and  llaliiihislaii,  witc  il  mil  fur  its  nniaikalilu  "  |ia!isL'!i,"  of 
wliicli  Kli.\li(i'  TasH  and  llulaii  Pas'*,  called  ll;i'  "(.'afoways  (if  India,"  ari'  till' 
must  used.  The  fuiiiiiiiH  Iliilaii  Tusm  aiciiidM  to  a  llt'lu'lit  (if  nni'  niilu  almvo  the 
.iiMi  level.  It  Is  (10  inilcH  hiiin,  and  IIk  wallH  aru  |iei'|ieiidl''iil.ii' elilTx,  iiflen  (KHI 
fell  hl|;li.  In  IIiIh  nairuw  delilo  a  Nniall  rei;iiiietil  ciiilld  vn-\\\  williHtand  an 
ann\ . 


BALUCIILSTAN'. 

Area,  130,000  square  miles, 
about  four  and  a  h(df  times 
the  size  of  Neir  Bruiisiri.-k  ; 
jxipidation,  about  .500,(100; 
2)ersons  to  sqiiair  mile,  ^. 

UaluclitNtan  lies  to  the 
.south  of  Afghanistan,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  is  to  .smne  extent 
dejiendeiit  on  India,  ;ind  is 
therefore,  so  far,  subject  to 
(ireat  Britain.  It  is  moini- 
tainoiis  and  desert  in  the 
north,  and  along  the  coast 
is  a  dry  arid  tract,  where 
nothing  but  the  date-j)alm 
will  grow.  The  cotintry  is 
divided  between  tlie  l'.,ilu- 
clies  in  the  west,  and  tlie 
Ib'.'ihuis  in  tlie  east,  lloth 
are  pastor.il,  and  jirofi'ss  .Mo- 
hamiiuMl'inism.  The  Hin- 
doos carry  on  the  traile. 

Krlat  (!.'{, 000),  in  the 
nortli-east,  is  the  cliicf  town. 
It  is  r.OOOfeetaliiivetiiesi'a. 


Kalli'tNtaii. 


<irp 


Ana,    iiliont     .'il,ii(in 

)nile,s,  about  the  si:e  of 
Xoi'ii  Seotia;  juiiiiilation, 
about  r>00,000 1  persons  la 
Stjuore  mile,  .,'.7. 

KaflrlNtaii,  whicli  may  be 
calK'd    the    Switzerland    of 
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Asia,  is  a  small  mountainous  country  lying  between  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  Mountiiins  and  North-western  India.  It  is 
ohieHy  interesting^  on  account  of  the  people  (who  are  called 
the  Siah-Posh  Katirs),  who  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
having  light  hair,  fair  skins,  and  blue  eyes,  and  who,  though 
rujieatedly  attacked  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  have 
managed  to  retain  their  independence. 
Lautidaish  (2,500)  is  the  princijial  town. 


IMHA.   or   HINUOSTAN. 


Aran,  1,5S7,1U4  sqimre  milcx:  piipiilniion,   ,l20,')00,()ni),  nr, 

inclndiiKj  the  ilepeiidtnl  xtittf.s,  ..'SiJ,!>Sil, !>(!() ;   pi'rsnit.s  to 

iKpKtre  mile,  li^H. 
India,  or  H;niloHtan.  is  1 
on  the  north  by  the  llimalayi 
tiiins;  on  the  west  by  Af- 
ghanistan, Baluchistan,  and 
the   Arabian    Sea;    on   the 
south  by  the  In<lian  Ocean  ; 
anil  on  the  east  by  the  IJay 
of  Bengal  and  IJurmah. 

The  greater  part  of  India 
is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  or  tributary  to 
them.  It  was  formerly  un- 
der the  control  of  a  large 
trading  organization  called 
the  Kast  India  Company, 
but  since  1858  has  Itccn 
under  the  direct  control 
of  the  British  (iovernmeiit. 
The  iirst  factory  of  the  Ivist 
India  Com[)any  was  establ 
J  Oil.'. 

The  country  is  naturally  divided 

into  three  parts:  tlie  basin  of  the   jmliis  in  the  nortliwest,  ;  K,in<ri,  llowing  east. 

the  basin  of  the  (ianges  in  the  n,.r.h-east,  and  the  s,.„,hern  |      Ti.e  western  coast  is  called  the  MnM,„r  a>ad,  ami  the 

pemnsula  between  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  l!ay  of  iteugai.    „,„,,„  „„  C„rn„un,d,l(:,„.4.    Cpr  <J„morin  is  tho  Kouthern 

mchuhng  the  Dakhan.  .t  tableia.id  enelose.l  by  the  Ka.slern   „xtremity  of  the  contiiu^nt. 

and  Western  (iliauts  and  the  N'indliva  .Mountains.  |      r,.,         ..       .        ,•    i     r  •  ,•        .^     i  ^.,     ,  , 

I       I  lie  cllniiitc   ot    liiilia   varies  according  to  latitude   ami 

The  enormous  mass  of  the  lliiiiiilitiins  extends  along  the    ilevat ion  above  the  sea.    The  great  height  of  tiie  Himalayas, 

north,  rising  to  their  greatest  lieight  in  the  eastern  part  of   and  the  highlands  sloping  from  them  tow.irds  the  south,  give 

the    range,    where    Moiuit  Everest   reaches   2!>,00'2   feet   in    I'very  variety  of  climate,  from   that  of   perpetual  snow   to 

height,   being  tlie  highest  known   mountain  in  the  world,    that  of  the  toriid  zone.     Like  other  tropical  coinitries,  the 

The    nV.s/o/i   <lliiiiits  extend  along  the  western  coast,  and    seasons  are  divided   into   the   wet  and  the  dry,  and  their 

tho  7i'((.v/fru  dhdiiln  along  the  eastern  coast  at  a  distance  of    changes  coincide   with   the    jieriodical   monsoons  or  season 

about  forty  miles  from  the  sea.    Tlie  western  are  the  hiuhevt,  j  winds.     The  monsoons  blow  from  the  Hoiith-woHt  in  Hummer 

rising  about  4,000  fet't,  and  their  southern  coiitiniialion,  the    and  from  the  north-east  in  winter,  and  the  changes  produce 

Ncilgherries,  ris»(  to  aliout  T.OtK)  feet.     The  ^'illd^ll|(^  Moiai-    violent  st.irms.     In  Bengal  the  hot  season  is  from  March  to 

tiuim  and  ArdviilU  lldh  are  in  the  west.  '  the  end  of  May,  ami  the  wet  season  from  .lune  to  October. 


The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  tho  oast,  as 
shown  by  the  course  of  the  rivers.  India  is  well  watered, 
but  owing  to  the  height  of  the  sources  of  the  ]irincipal  rivers, 
they  are  not  generally  well  ada[>ted  for  navigation.  The 
Ganges  rises  in  tho  Himahiyas  at  a  height  of  about  14.(K)0 
feet,  receiving  tho  (Unjrii,  Jmnnn,  and  other  trii)ut.iries,  and 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  number  of  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  1,,500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  as  far 
as  Cawnpur,  and  so  is  the  Jumna  as  far  as  Delhi.  The 
Br(dim<>initra  .-ind  the  Indus  ri.so  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Himalayas  in  Thibet,  and  How  east  and  west  respectively, 
turning  the  ends  of  tho  Himahiya  chain.  The  Brahmaputra 
joins  the  eastern  mouth  of  tho  CJanges,  and  is  a  very  rapid 

river.    The  Indus  receives  tho  iSi»//<»j 
with    its    three   main    tributaries  — 
which  give  the  name  of  the  Panjab, 
or  "Fiv«  llivei-s,"  to  the 
country  through  which  they 
How  -and  after  a  course  of 
1,8(K)  miles,  falls  into  the 
Arabian   Sea.      Tho   lower 
part  of  its  course  is  through 
a  dissert  composed  of  sandy 
|)lains   and    jungles.      The 
Irnnrttdii  rises    in   Assam, 
.and  tlowing  almost  due 
sol  nil    past    Mamlal.ay   and 
Ava,  empties  itself  by  sev- 
eral  mouths   into   the   Bay 
of   Beiii,r,il  .and  tho  (iulf  of 
.Maitaban.     The  Sulifin, 
Somewhat  smaller,  flows 
almost     paralhil     with     the 
lirawady  into  the  (iiilf  of 
.Maitalian.     The  other  rivers  are  the 
A« //»i'(/i/i(,    flowing    west,    ami    the 
MiilHtnuddij,  Uoditvenj,  Krinlimi,  and 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 


During  the  heavy  rfiins,  the  rivers,  especially  the  Ganges 
and  Bmlniuiputra,  overflow  their  Ijanks  to  a  great  distance, 
rendering  the  soil  very  fertile.     Rice  is  the  great  staple  and 
general  food  of  all  classes.     Opium,  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  and 
cotton   are   largely   cultivated  and  exported.      The  teak, 
hanyan,  bamboo,  mangrove,  and  a  vaiiuty  of  palms,  are  the 
[trincipal  trees.     The  teak  is  as  valuable  for  ship-building 
as  the  oak.      A  single  banyan  tree  covers  a  largo  space 
of  ground,  as  each  branch  curving  downwards,  takes  root, 
and  produces  other  branches.    Of 
late  years  the  cinchona  tree,  from 
wliich  Peruvian  bfvr'.v  and  (piinine 
are    obtained,    lias    been   largely 
])lanted.     Tlio  soil  in  numy  parts 
is  not  culiivated,  and  is  covered 
with  jungles,  affording  a  refuge 
for  tigers,  elephants,  and  otlier 
wild  animals.     India  is  rich  in 
nunerals,  and  especially  in  pi'e- 
cious  stones.     The  Hindus  excel 
in  manufactures  of  ivory,  silks, 
fine  muslins,  and  cottons.     The 
shawls  of  Kashmir,  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  Kashmir  goat,  are  un- 
rivalled. 


imiTISH   INDIA. 


Hindus  form  the  greater  jiart 
of  (lio  population;  and  aUliough 
tlie  countiy  belongs  to  Britain,  it 
contains  very  few  Eurojieans,  and 
these  are  chiefly  military.  Tiie 
native  soldiers  in  tiie  i)ay  of  the 
British  are  called  Sepoys.  The 
natives  are  mostly  jiag.ins,  Imld- 
ing sacred  IJrahuwi,  Buddlia,  \'ish- 
nu,  theCianges,  and  many  animals. 
Widows  were  formerly  burnt  on 
tlie  funeral  piU'sof  tlu-ir  dead  luis- 
bands,  ami  eliildien  were  tlirown 
into  the  (Janges,  but  the  Govern- 
nu'iit  has  now  ])roIiibited  these 
and  Honio  otlier  customs.     In  the 

north-west  there  are  great  numl)ers  of  Mohammedans.  Tiio 
most  ri'iiiai'kable  feature  in  Hindu  society  is  the  division  of 
tlio  ])eople  into  four  castes-  l>ra]iiiiins  or  priis.sts,  soldiers, 
mi'rehaiits,  and  laliorers.  None  of  tlu'se  may  intermarry,  or 
oven  eat  ami  drink  togi^ther.  Those  who  have  been  degraded 
fi'om  their  caste  are  called  pariaiis,  and  are  outAjasts  from 
soeiety,  but  tlie  tendency  of  British  inllueiiee  is  to  modify 
this  absurd  and  demoralizing  custom.  Twenty-ono  n.itive 
languages  ai-i!  spoken,  the  chief  of  which  are  Hindustani  by 
82,r)(K),tMH»,  and  Bengali  by  40,(XK),(K)0. 


Area,  944,108  srpuire  miles;  piqynlation,  220,530,200 ;  persons 
to  square  mile,  234, 

Brltlfth  India,  with  its  dependencies,  was  formerly  divided 
into  three  parts,  tiie  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Presiden- 
cies, but  now  forms  nine  provinces,  the  whole  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Governor-General  and  Supremo  Council 
of  India. 

These  are :  Bengal,  comprising 
the  country  watered  by  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
ma[)utra,  and  extending  from  Pat- 
na  on  the  west  to  Chittagong  on 
the  east  and  Chilka  Lake  on  the 
.south;  the  Nurth-nrst  Provinces 
(including  Ou(//i),  along  thecourses 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from 
Delhi  to  Patna;  the  Punjab,  or 
"Five  River.s,"  situated  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Indus  in  the 
north-west  (these  three  provinces 
are  under  Lieutenant-Gf)vernors) ; 
the  Central  Proei)ires,  situated 
.south-west  of  Bengal  Profier  (gov- 
erned by  a  Chief  Couimi.ssioner); 
Assam,  on  the  Bra!ima])utra,  to 
the  north-east;  Biir)ii(i,  in  Far- 
ther India;  Madras  iiml  linmliaij, 
com{)rising  the  east  and  west 
coasts  respectively;  and  tho  iJe- 
taeheil  Proviiiees  umler  tlie  direct 
control  of  the  (Jovernor-General. 

liviiffiil. — Area,  140,720  scpiaro 
miles  ;  jjopulation,  7<>,!>(»'t,(l(i(). 
This  province  lies  ahmg  tiie  Inwec 
course's  of  tlio  Ganges  and  Bi;ili- 
iiia[)Utra.  At  tlie  moutii  of  the 
Ganges  and  extending  about  2(10 
Bamhoo  urovb.  miles  up,   is  a  swampy  district, 

called  tho  Sunderbunds.  It  in- 
cludes Orissa,  a  district  lying  to  tho  south-west,  which, 
being  ill-watered,  is  liable  to  drought.  Tlie  chief  ])roducfs 
are  rice,  opium,  indigo,  and  jut(^  Calnitla.  (840, (MM)),  the 
largest  city,  and  tlieea|)ilMl  of  IJriti.sh  India,  is  situated  on 
tho  left  bank  of  the  llugU  branch  of  tho  Ganges,  about  l(M> 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  hero  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
and  is  generally  full  of  Hlii[)piiig.  The  citadels,  spires, 
minarets,  temples,  and  villas,  extending  ahmg  tho  river  for 
a  distance  of  tivi^  miles,  give  the  city  an  aspect  of  great  mag- 
niliceiice  ;  but  the  native  portion  is  low,  dirty,  and  ill-built* 
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The  European  population  is  only  about  20,000.  Higher  up 
on  the  Ganges  are  M<HyrshedaUad,  tho  foiinor  Mohammedan 
capital  of  Bengal;  and  Fatna  (107,500),  with  large  exports 
of  rice  and  indigo. 

North-Wcst  Provtnoos. — Area,  106,100  square  miles; 
population,  47,0<K),000.  This  province  extends  nortli-wes- 
terly  from  Bengal,  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  Rivers,  as 
far  as  Delhi.  On  the  Ganges  are  BeiutreH  (222,500),  the 
most  holy  city  of  the  Hindus;  Allahabad  (176,800),  at  the 
confluence  with  the  Junnia,  another  holy  city;  and  Caump^ir 
(182, .'500),  where  many  Eurojicans  were  massacred  during  the 
mutiny  of  tlie  Sepoys,  in  1857.  On  tlie  Jumna  are  Atjra 
(168,700),  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Mogul  Eiiii)ire,  contain- 
ing the  magnificent  mausoleum,  tlie  Taj  Mehal;  Lwkiunr 
(27>'5,100),  celebrated  for  its  defence  against  the  Sepoys 
daring  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and  Bareilly  (121,800),  an  im- 
portant place  of  trade. 

Punjab. — Area,  111,016  square  miles;  population,  20,- 
807,000.  This  province  lies  still  farther  to  the  north-west, 
})etween  tho  river  Junma  and  Afglianistan.  Its  name, 
which  means  "  tive  rivers,"  was  given  to  it  in  consequence 
of  its  being  traversed  by  five  main  streams,  tho  Indus, 
Jheluiii,  (,'henab,  Ravi,  and  Sutlej.  It  includes  the  former 
State  of  Delhi.  The  principal  cities  are  JJclhi  (10;3,6OO),  the 
"Rome  of  India"  in  respect  of  historic  associatifins  and 
splendor;  Lidnire.  (176,700),  the  capital;  Amritsar  (i;{6,500), 
the  holy  city  of  tlio  Sikhs,  and  tiie  chief  seat  of  trade; 
Fcshainir,  an  iiiqiortant  fortitied  t(»wn,  on  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier; and  ^fultt^n,  with  manufactures  of  silk. 

Coiitral  l*rovlnco». — Area,  8(i,501  sipmre  miles;  popula- 
tion, 10,775, (M)0.  These  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Bengal. 
Tlie  great  railway  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta  passes 
through  the  n.irtherly  portion.  SiKijuif  (118,000)  is  the 
largest  city ;  hnt  Jiihliidiinr,  on  tho  railway,  does  the  great- 
est trade.     Cotton  is  the  chief  product. 

ANNain  lies  along  the  Biiiliiiiapiitia,  fo  (he  north-east  of 
Bengal.  Area,  46, .'Ml  squnre  iiiilis;  ]Hipiilat  ion,  r),425,(M)0, 
It  is  tho  tea-producing  district  of  India.  The  principal 
town  is  (roirlmlL 

Itiiriiia  lies  to  the  cast  of  Bi'ni^al.  Area,  156,000  s(|iinri^ 
miles;  population,  7,554,000.  The  liills  are  Inw,  but  they 
are  tlensely  covered  with  forests  of  titnk  and  other  valuabh^ 
timber.  Rico  is  the  staple  prodiu'tion  ami  chief  artick!  of 
food.  Ava  (50,000),  the  foriiicr  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Irrawady,  about  400  miles  fnnu  its  mniith.  Near  it  are 
largo  wells  of  petroleum.  M>iHilid<ui  (1H.S,(M)0),  a  little 
north-west  of  Ava,  is  the  capital.  Itlnntu),  in  the  north, 
carries  on  the  principal  trade  with  China.  Jiamjuoti  (181,200) 
is  tho  princiiial  port. 

Mailran, — Area,  142,772  squart)  miles;  population,  .'55,- 
600,(K(0.     This  jirovince  extends  along  tho  Bay  of  Bengal 


from  the  province  of  Bengal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  along 
the  Arabian  Sea  from  the  native  State  Travai-^ore,  to  tho 
Pfirtugueso  settlement  of  Goa  or  Punjim,  at  cne  southerly 
limit  of  the  province  of  ^  "ibay.  It  has  a  coast-line  of 
about  1,600  miles,  but  i.^o  one  good  njitural  harbor.  Madras 
(450,000),  tho  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Coromandei  coast. 
Tho  other  principal  towns  aro  Trivhinopoli  and  Tanjore,  on 
tho  Kaveri,  the  latter  with  manufactures  of  cottons  and 
silks,  and  celebrated  for  its  temple  or  pagoda,  the  finest 
example  of  llimlu  architecture  extjint;  and  C«ii<i(<  (whenco 
tho  word  "calico"),  on  tho  Malabar  coast,  tho  first  port 
visited  by  Vasco  do  (Jama. 

Itoiiibny  extends  north  of  Goa,  along  tho  Arabian  Sea,  as 
far  as  Baluchisbm.  Area,  125,.'}94  s(iuare  miles;  popula- 
tion, 18,827,000.  It  includes  Sind  and  Gujrat.  Tho  capital, 
Bomhaij  (804,500),  on  an  island  of  tho  same  name,  is  tho 
most  important  outlet  of  trade  in  India,  and  tho  third 
largest  city  in  the  British  Empire.  Tho  other  chief  towns 
are  I'oinm  (160,500),  south-east  of  Bombay;  Sunit  (108, (XM)), 
north  of  Bombay,  where  the  first  British  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  1611  ;  and  Ahmadabad  (146,000),  still  farther 
north,  an  ancient  walled  city. 

Tho  Detached  Provlnccu  under  tho  direct  control  of  tho 
Governor-General  aro  Ajmir,  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
enclosed  within  tho  native  State  of  Rajjiutana  ;  Berar,  be- 
tween Bondjay  and  tho  Central  Provinces;  and  K\ir<j,  a 
small  State  to  the  .south-west  of  Maisur  in  tho  Dakhan. 
Area,  12,000  square  miles;  pojmlation,  3,611,000. 


NATIVM   HTATKS. 

The  total  number  of  Native  States,  largo  and  small,  is 
.  )out  800,  and  they  covct  an  area  of  about  64.'{,(MM)  sipiaro 
miles,  and  contain  a  population  of  about  6(i,0(IO,(MM).  Two 
of  them  aro  quite  independiuit;  tho  othei's  aro  tributaiy 
to  the  British  Go  •eminent,  and  to  some  extent  under  its 
control. 

Tho  Iiiclependi'iit  NtatfH  aret 

Nepal  and  lUiotun,  both  occupying  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himalayas. 

Kepal  (area,  54,500  square  miles ;  population,  about  2,(M)0,- 
000)  extends  along  the  slope  of  the  Himalayas  at  the  part 
wlieie  they  reach  their  liigiiest  elevatinn.  The  lower  [lart  is 
densely  coven^d  with  forests.  Katmandu,  situated  in  u 
valley,  is  tho  capital. 

Ithotan  (area,  1(),8(M)  square  miles;  population,  about 
50,0(K)),  lies  east  of  Nepal  and  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  separated  from  Nejial  by  tho  small 
tributary  State,  SiLLitii.  The  (ihoork.is  are  the  ruling  race,, 
anil  are  excellent  soldiers,     Tho  ciipiUil  is  J'unaka. 
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The  Principal  Dependent  States  are  s 

Kashmir,  north  of  the  Punjiib,  find  conbiiniiig  many  fer- 
tile viilleys.  Tlie  famous  nhawls  ure  manufactured  there. 
Kdshmir  (or  Seriiiagnr),  the  capitjil,  is  .situated  on  the 
Jliehim,  5,000  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

The  Ilujput  States,  or  Itnjputanu,  a  number  of  suiall 
States  occupying  ])oth  sides  of  the  Aravulli  Hills  in  the 
west,  with  the  British  territory  of  Ajmir  in  the  centre. 

Sclndlu  Dominions,  or  Gwulior,  are  situated  along  the 
Chambul.     Owalior,  with  a  famous  hill-fort,  is  the  eai>it.al. 

Indoro,  or  the  Holliar  States,  are  along  the  Yindhya 
Mountaina. 

Siltklm,  lying  south  of  Tliibet,  has  an  area  of  1,550  square 
miles,  with  a  Buddhist  population  of  about  8,000, 

Haldurabud,  or  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  lies  south  of 
Berar,  between  the  province  of  Bombay  and  the  river  Goda- 
very.  Uaidaraluul  (312,400)  is  the  cai)ititl.  Near  it  is 
Gulconda,  famous  for  its  diamonds.  Aiirnngahad  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  north.  Near  it  are  the  cave-temples  of 
Elora. 

Gujrat  and  Katch  or  Kutch  are  small  territories  on  the 
west  coast.     Baroda  (11<>,500)  is  the  capital  (jf  Gujrat. 

Miilsur,  the  territory  of  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ali,  occupies 
the  south  of  the  Dakhan.  The  Christians  form  one-eighth 
of  the  ])opulation,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  otiier 
part.  MaUiir  is  the  ca])ital.  t^i'rinijdjxddin,  on  the  Kaveri, 
is  strongly  fortified.  Baiujalwc  (17iJ,700)  is  the  largest 
town. 

Cochin  and  Trnvancore  arc  small  States  on  the  south- 
west coast.  (\)cltiii  is  the  capital  of  the  tirst,  and  I'ricaiidnon 
of  Travancore. 

■'"reiivh  and  t'ortn^iicNc  India. 

The  ■'■'roiK-h  possess:  ClmndvnaiijDir,  above  Calcutta; 
I'ddKo/i,  at  the  moutii  of  tiie  Gndavery ;  i'oiidirhvrni,  tlie 
capital,  on  the  Coromaiidel  coast;  and  Mnhv,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  near  Calicut. 

Belonging  to  the  l>oi'tnn:ni'M«<,  Vmijim  or  Oixx,  on  tlio 
Malabar  const,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name;  Diii,  and 
l>iiiiiiiii  in  (iujrat. 


IHi.  ANDN. 

Ari'n,  J5,i)il^  Kij^iiKir   iiillrx;  /utindul iitit,   i>,()()S,.JO() ;  peraons 
/(>  K(iiu(ir  )iiih\  I  IS. 

Teylon  is  rather  less  than  New  Hrunswii'k  in  size,  and  is 
situated  at  tlie  south-eastern  extremity  of  India,  with  whicli 
it  is  almost  connectt^d  by  a  chain  of  shoals  culled  Adam's 
Bridge.  The  Gulf  nf  ^flll^alt)'  and  I'alk  SI  rait  are  between  it 
and  tlie  iiiaiiilaud. 

It  is  mountainous  in  surface,  and  possesses  a  much  more 
18 


healthy  climate  than  the  mainland.  It  abounds  with  pre- 
cious stones.  In  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  arc  valuable  pearl 
lisheries. 

Colombo  (127,000)  is  the  cajiital  and  chief  seaport,  export- 
ing large  cpiantities  of  cott'ee.  Trim-oiiudee  possesses  a 
iiiagniticent  harbor.  Cuiidij  is  the  ancient  capital.  Guile 
(33,50t))  is  an  importiint  town. 


The  Lacendlvc  and  Maldivo  Islands,  on  the  west,  are 
coral  islands.  They  are  low,  and  of  little  importance.  The 
Andaman  and  Nlfobar  I.dtinils,  in  the  Bay  of  Benpal,  are 
luountiiiuous,  and  yield  valuable  timber. 


I-'AKTHEK   IXOIA. 

Fartlier  India  includes  the  countries  south-west  of  China 
and  south-east  of  British  India.  It  comprises  Siam,  the 
Laos  or  Shan  States,  A  nam,  Kambodia,  French  Cochin 
China,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Mountain  ranges  extend  north  and  south  through  the 
peninsula,  and  between  them  flow  largo  and  important 
rivers;  the  Jrntirddii  and  Stdncii.  into  the  Gulf  of  Martab.-iii, 
the  Meuiim  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  Mebmy  into  the 
China  Sea.  From  the  south-west  the  narrow  Malay  rcnin- 
,si(/(t  stretches  southwards,  and  is  separated  from  the  Island 
of  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Midacca.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  interior.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
trees,  growing  to  an  enormous  size,  include  teak,  sandal- 
wood, rosewood,  cinnamon,  and  sago  and  other  palms. 
Laos  produces  benzoin  and  gumlac;  gambcjgo  is  peculiar  to 
Kambodia.  The  forests  are  the  haunts  of  vast  numbers  of 
monkeys;  tigers  and  elephants  als<j  abound.  (Jold,  silver, 
copper,  and  tin  are  found,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts. 

The  inhabitants  are  chietly  Buddhists,  except  the  Malays, 
who  are  Mohammedans.  In  Anam  they  assimilate  more  to 
tlie  Chinese.     All  the  native  governments  are  des[)otic. 

Ilurnia,  geographically  belonging  to  Farther  India,  now 
forms  a  jirovince  of  British  India. 

Siam  (area,  2ri0,000  s(|uare  miles;  population,  (>, 000,000) 
lies  to  the  uorth-i'ast  of  Burma,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Menam  River.  It  includes  also  the  northern  jiart  of  the 
pi'iiiusiila  of  Malaei^'a.  The  country  is  very  fei'tile,  pro- 
ducing rice,  sugar,  cocoa,  besides  jialms  and  fruits  in  great 
abiiiidanee.  It  exports  gamboge  and  gumlac.  It  is  inlia- 
bite<l  by  a  mixed  population,  consisting  of  Siamese,  Chinese, 
and  Malays.     Tiiey  are  mostly  I5ud(lliist,s. 

7>ini|/A(>/i' (iiOO.OOO),  the  caiiital,  is  situated  on  the  Menam, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  great  part  of  the  city  is 
on  tlie  river,  and  is  built  upon  bamboo  rafts,  each  sujiporting 
several  houses,  and  arranged  into  streets.      Ayidhia,  the 
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fonner  capital,   is    situated   on    an    island   ftirnied    liy    the 
Meiiaui. 

The  Lnos,  or  <S7i<(»i  fitateg,  occupy  the  country  watered 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  Menani,  north  of  Siani,  and  that 
watered  hy  the  Mekf>ng,  east  of  Hiani.  Tlu;y  consist  of  a 
number  of  semi-independent  States  tributary  to  Siam.  The 
country  is  fertile,  but  little  known.  Most  of  the  trade  is 
with  Siam. 

French  Dependencies. 

Anain  is  watered  by  the  Mekong.  In  the  north  and 
west  are  vast  alluvial  plains,  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
It  produces,  besides  cereals,  tea,  cott'ee,  tobacco,  sugar,  cin- 
namon, and  gamboge.     The  population  is  al)out  5,000,000. 

nu<(  (100,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  about  ten  miles 
from  the  east  c(jast,  on  a  navigable  river,  and  is  strongly 
fortified. 

Tonquin,  with  an  area  of  .'J4,740  sfjuare  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  ;>,000,(MK\  was  annexed  to  France  in  1884.  It 
possesses  g(M)d  iron  ami  copper  mines.  Hanoi  or  Kcslm 
(150,(K)0),  in  the  north,  has  a  considerable  trade. 

Kanibodlu,  to  the  south  of  Siam,  is  a  separate  State 
under  the  protection  of  France.  The  present  State  is  oidy 
tlio  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  powerfid  and  flourisliiiig  king- 
dom, tiie  civiliwition  of  wliicli  is  attested  by  numerous 
magnificent  architectural  remains.  I'nom-rcnh  (20,000)  is 
the  capibd. 

l-'rencli  Tocliln  China  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Kam- 
bodia,  at  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Mekong.  Its  climate  is  fatal 
to  Europeans.     Suiijon  (180,000)  is  tiie  capital. 


The  ItritiHh  StraitN  ScttleinentK  in  tlie  Malay  Penin- 
sula include  i'lidoi;/,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Wcllcdcii, 
M(tl(uc<t,  and  the  Lilmnl  of  Siiofipnir.  Their  total  area  is 
about  14,4riO  scpiare  miles,  and  their  jtoiiulation  about 
r)(l(i,.'t77.  Siii'iiii>iiii'  (14:.', 0(10),  on  tlie  island  of  the  same 
name,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  large  commerci',  is  the  caiiital. 


The  3lalay  rciitnHula  is  traversed  by  mountains  from 
north  tf)  south.  It  is  divided  amongst  a  number  of  petty 
States.  The  inhabitants  are  Moliaiiiuu'ilaiis,  and  liehiUg  to 
tlie  Malay  family.  They  funiieily  li\t'd  by  jiirai'y,  but  the 
influence  of  IJiitain  has  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  forests  sv.pply  timber  atid  gutta-porclm,  but  trade  and 
iiiilustry  are  altogether  neglected. 


<  IIIM'.SK   KMIMUK. 

.1/M(,  Jf,^IS,Jfi)0  .<yi((Mi'  iiiilfs,  iiitr  mill  (I  lliliil  lliiiin  till'  .s/;i'  iif 
tlir  I >iiipiiiii>n  III'  Ciiniiilii  ;  iiii/iiiliil Inn,  nhmit  Ji(U,ttH(),(H)(), 

The   ("lilnene    Kinplre   consists    of    ('liiiiit    Vrnprr  in   the 
south-east,  Tliilut  i.i  the  soutii-wesf,  Mniiiinliii  in  the  north, 


Miinrhuria  in  the  north-cast,  Dziiiiijririo  in  the  north-west, 
and  Hnnlern  Tiirkoitnn  or  Kaahijariit  in  the  west. 

It  occupies  the  great  central  and  eastern  slope  of  Asia, 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  higiiest  mountains,  and 
watered  by  three  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  On  the 
north  are  the  Altai  MoiDttiiins,  on  the  south  tlie  JlhiKihiiina, 
and  on  the  west  the  Piniiir.  From  the  west  the  Km  u- 
Linn  and  Tliinn  Slum  Mninitnins  extend  eastwards  in  two 
jiarallel  chains  through  the  centre  of  the  country;  and  in 
China  Proper  the  I'dhiff  and  Nanlhiij  Mniinfiiina  extend 
also  in  the  same  direction.  Hetween  these  mountain  chains 
How  the  Aiinir  in  the  north,  the  Ilixtniiho  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Y<in<j-tse-ki(()i(j  and  Ch\ikiawj  oi"  Tukinmj  in  the 
south. 

In  the  west  are  table-lands,  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  centre  is  an  extensive  elevated  sainly 
plain,  called  the  desert  of  SJniino  or  (iulii.  Towards  the 
sea-coast  the  land  is  lower  and  more  level. 


CHINA   I'UOPFH. 

An'd,  indi((liii<i  ilie.  iKlitnda  Jlnhuin  uiul  Fonnutiu,  J,o.i<i,f<.'fl 
sipuire  mileH,  nearly  half  the,  niue  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada ;  })oi>uliition,  rstimatvd  at  about  3SG, 000, 000  ',  persona 
to  Hi/iiarr  mile,  iL'S9. 
China  I'ropcr  is  the  most  imiiortant  part  of  the  country, 
and  lies  north-east  of  Burma  and  Anam.  In  the  west  it  is 
moiiiitaiiious,  l)ut  more  level  tr)wanls  fiie  coast.  lietween 
Pekin  and  Nankin  is  a  vast  plain,  which  is  tlie  most  densely 
popidafed  part  of  the  empire.  The  country  is  watered  by 
the  I'elho,  IliHinijho,  Yiniij-tse-klati<i,  Cliiihliniij,  and  ofiier 
rivers;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  much  a,  -tiste<l 
by  numerous  large  canals.  The  (Jreat  Canal  extends  fi'om 
Hangchow  to  a  branch  of  the  I'l'iho,  jjid  is  over  TOO  miles 
long.  It  is  liOO  fei^t  wide  at  the  top,  with  varying  depth, 
and  is  carried  <iver  all  olistnietions,  making'  the  deepest 
and  largi'st  canal  in  tlu^  wmld.  Tiie  coast  is  washed  on 
the  south  by  the  ('liiiui  Sen,  and  on  tlit!  east  by  tlii'  Yillnir 
Srn  and  d'nlf  of  J'lvhIII.  In  file  south  the  climate  is  hot, 
and  is  subject  in  summer  to  typhoons,  «)r  terrific  hurricanes  ; 
but  in  the  north  it  is  milder,  aUhoiigh  the  exfi'i^mi^s  of  lu^at 
and  cold  are  great.  The  soil  is  fertih',  and  is  most  carefully 
cultivated,  no  part  bi'iiig  allowed  to  lie  idle,  in  order  to  bo 
able  to  support  the  vast  number  of  inhabitants.  ('liiim 
snjiplies  the  world  with  most  of  its  tea.  The  amount  siip- 
plieil  to  (Jreat  Mritain  alom^  in  IH'.M)  was  valued  at  upwards 
of  i;{,0(Mt,(MM>  dollars.  Uie.^  forms  the  principal  focnl  of  the 
inliiibitants  ;  but  whe/if  and  other  grains  are  also  cultivated. 
The  iiiulberry,  tallow,  and  camphor  trees  the  two  latter 
peculiar  t<i  China  are  eulfivati'<l.  Opium  is  extensivjily 
used,  an<l  is  iiii|>ortod  ehielly  from  India.  (iold,  copper, 
eoal,  and  otlier  minerals  iire  fnimd  in   various  parts.      Tim 
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Chinese  are  celebrated  for  their  manufactures  of  silks,  porce- 
lain, cotton,  ivory,  and  paper.  The  manufacture  of  jiapcr 
and  gunpcjw'der,  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  were  known  in  China  long  before  they  were 
discovered  in  Europe,  and  great  advancement  had  been 
made  in  astronomy;  but  for  centuries  tlie  Chinese  have 
been  at  a  stand-still,  and  are  making  little  further  progress. 

Trade  with  foreigners  was  formerly  confined  to  the  ])ort 
of  Canton.  In  1842  several  additional  ports  were  opened  to 
foreign  commerce,  but  it  was  not  until  18(50,  when  Pekin 
was  taken  and  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  British,  that  the 
country  began  to  be  opened  up.  At  the  present  time 
twenty-four  ports  (called  Treaty  Ports)  are  open  to  foreign 
trade.  Iron,  steel,  wool- 
lens, and  other  goods  are 
im[)orted  from  Europe, 
and  cotton  and  opium 
from  India. 

China  is  themostdense- 
ly  peopled  country  of  its 
size  in  the  world,  although 
England,  Belgium,  and 
otlier  Kuiull  countries  con- 
tain a  greater  number  of 
jiersons  to  the  S(|uare 
mile.  Accortling  to  the 
most  trustworthy  esti- 
mates, it  contjiins  nearly 
one-fourth  of  tiio  wiioie 
|)opulation  on  tlie  globe, 
altliough  less  than  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  United 
States. 

For  two  centuriesChina 
has  been  governed  by  a 
Tatar  (commonly  spelt 

Tart(tr)  dynasty.  The  (Jreat  Wall  on  tlie  northern  frontier, 
1,400  miles  long,  is  su|)i)ose(l  to  liave  been  built  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  carried  over  hills  and 
valleys.  It  was  intended  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Tatars. 

Learning  and  parental  autliority  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Chinese;  and  tlio  chief  men,  or  mandarins,  are 
selected  for  their  proficiency  in  learning.  The  language  is 
monosyllabic,  and  recpiires  a  distinct  written  character  for 
every  woi'd,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  remarkal)le  and 
diflii'ult  in  the  world.  'I'he  government  is  a  despotism. 
'I'he  three  religions  aekno\vliMlg(>d  by  the  Cliiiu-se  are  Ibiild- 
hism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism.  Ilie  founders  of  the  two 
latter  flourished  about  500  years  before  Christ. 

iVAiH  (1,000,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Peiho.  is  about  50 


Tka  I'i.\ntatios. 


miles  south  of  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  divided  into  two 
se[)arato  t(»wns,  the  Tatar  and  Chinese,  the  former  con- 
taining the  imperial  palace  and  gardens.  In  18()0  it  was 
captured  by  an  allied  British  and  French  force,  and  the 
British  ambassador  now  resides  there.  Kanhiii  (l.j0,00t)), 
the  former  capital,  is  on  the  Yang-tse-kian<-,  about  KJO  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Nankin  contained  a  famous  j)orcelain 
tower,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  and  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures. 

Canton  (1,000,000)  at  one  time  was  the  only  port  with 
which  Europeans  C(juld  trade.  It  is  situated  on  the  Chu- 
kiang  river,  abou;  70  miles  from  its  mouth.     A  large  part  of 

the  population  lives  in 
boats  ( )n  the  river.  Among 
the  other  j)orts  now  open 
to  foreigners  are:  Anion 
(96,000),  situated  on  the 
coast  opposite  tht)  Island 
of  Formosa,  with  a  mag- 
nificent harbor;  Foochoir 
(636, WK)),  farther  north; 
Nimjpo  (250,000),  with 
silk  manufactures;  Hhon- 
(jhai  (;{80,000),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  with  the  princii)al 
foreign  trade ;  Tioi-tnin 
(050,000),  where  tlie  trea- 
ty of  jsr)8  was  signed; 
nn<l  Jliui-lcoio  (800,000), 
situated  several  hundred 
miles  up  tlio  Yang-tse- 
kiang. 

iHlaiidH.  —  Hainan 

(2,500,000),  to  the  south, 

is  a  large  island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 

Tomiuiu.      it   is   mountainous,    and  exports  timber,   rice, 

sugar,  jiearls,  and  coral. 

Fonnom  (;{,(M)0,000),  separated  from  China  by  the  strait 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  large  and  fertile  island,  with  numer- 
ous volcanic  mountains.     It  exports  rice,  salt,  etc. 

J/<)>ir/-/vr);i(/ (221,500),  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River,  40  miles  from  Macao,  and  00  from  Canton, 
became  a  British  settlement  in  1842.  The  chief  town  is 
]'iclovi(i  (l.'JO.tMM)),  Mitidi)  is  a  I'ortuguese  settlement,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River. 


Tliihot  lies  between  the  Kucn-Luen  and  Himalaya  ISIoun- 
tains.  It  consists  of  high  table-lands,  having  an  average 
altitude  ..f  J5,(K»0  feet. 
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Many  large  rivers  take  their  rise  in  Thibet,  as  the  InJun, 
iHiUlej,  Brahmaputra  or  Sanpu,  and  Yung-tne-kiamj.  Luke 
Falte  is  a  remarkable  ring  of  water  round  an  island  100 
miles  in  circumference.  Luke  Namrhu  or  Tvmjri  Nor  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  elevation,  being  15,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  clliiinte,  owing  to  the  great  elevation,  is  in  winter 
cold  and  dry,  but  it  is  hot  in  summer ;  and  owing  to  tlie 
refraction  of  the  heat  from  the  plains,  the  snow-line  on  the 
Thibet  side  of  the  Himalayas  is  nearly  .'3,000  feet  higher  than 
on  the  south  side.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  ])astur- 
age,  and  large  Hocks  of  the  yak,  sheep,  deer,  and  Kashmir 
goat  are  reared.     Part  of  the  west  is  subject  to  Kashmir. 

Thibet  is  the  chief  seat  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Grand  Jjiima, 
or  Dalai  Lama,  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Huddha, 
lives  at  Ltutsd  in  great  splendor.  The  (government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Viceroy  also  lives  at  Lassa, 
which  is  the  capital. 


extending  into  Mongolia.  The  country  is  cold,  owing  to  its 
elevation,  and  is  adapted  only  for  pasturage.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Tatars.  Tliey  were  formerly  subject  to  China, 
but  became  independent  in  18(»4.  In  1877-78  they  were 
reeon(inered  by  China,  and  nearly  exterminated. 

Yarknnd  (150,000),  the  commercial  centre,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain,  and  is  the  cliiof  emporium  <)f  the  caravai» 
trade  between  Ciiina  and  Western  Asia.  K(U^h<jar,  in  the 
north-west,  is  the  capit.il. 

Dzuii^arlM  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Thian  Shan  Moun- 
tains. It  is  mountainnus  in  surface,  and  is  peopled  by  tl»e 
Mongol  Tatars.  Hi,  or  Kiddjd,  does  a  considerable  trade 
with  Russia. 


Mongolia,  having  an  area  of  1,288,(KX)  square  miles  and  a 
pop.ulation  of  about  2,000,(K)0,  extends  from  the  Khingan 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  frcjm  Manchuria,  to  Dzungaria; 
and  from  the  Altai  Mountains  to  Thibet.  Tlie  country  is 
a  high  table-land,  bordered  by  mountains,  and  a  great  jiart 
of  it  is  covered  by  tlie  desert  of  (iolii.  The  people  are 
pastoral,  possessing  numerous  herds  of  horses,  oxen,  and 
camels.  Tiiey  are  cliiefly  Mongols,  descendants  of  the 
fierce  warriors  who,  under  Zengliis  Khan,  overran  and  con- 
(piered  a  great  part  of  Asia.  The  trade  is  princijjally  with 
China. 

Ur(ja  (r)0,000),  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  cai)ital,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Lama  of  tlie  Mongols.  Soutli-west  of 
Urga  are  the  ruins  of  Karakorum,  the  former  capital  of 
Zenghis  Khan. 


Mnncliurlu  lies  between  the  K'liingan  Mountains  ami 
Corea.  Its  area  is  .'}()2,.'{10  scpiare  miles,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  7,500,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  forests.  The  Amur  Hows  through  it.  Tiie 
climate  is  cold,  and  wheat  will  scarcely  grow.  Oats  and 
luiliet  are  tlie  chief  produce.  Tiie  Manchus  conquered 
China  in  101()-44,  and  still  hold  the  imperial  crown. 

Moiikdcn  is  the  chief  town,  and  tlie  former  capital  of  tlie 
Maiichu  dynasty.  The  present  capital  is  Kirin-Onta  or 
(rlrin,  on  the  Sungari. 


€lilncNC  i'lirkcNtaii.  or  KuRliffarla,  lies  lietweiii  tiie 
Kiien-Luen  and  Thian  Shan  Mountains.  Its  area  is  4;{1,8(M» 
Kiiuare  miles,  and  its  ])opulati()n  about  580,000.  'I'he  wiioh- 
of  tlie  country  forms  part  of  the  immeMse  t;ible-lands  of 
Asia,  and  in  the  east  is  the  vast  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shanio, 


C  O  It  E  A . 

Amt,  8^,000  square  miles;  jMipitldtion,  10,500,000. 

Corea  is  a  jieninsula  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Manchuria. 
It  was  formerly  tributary  to  China,  but  is  now  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  The  country  is  nu)untainous  and  the  climate 
extreme,  being  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The 
people  are  Mongols,  and  resemble  tlie  Chinese  Ixtth  in 
appearance  and  in  hmguage.  Buddliism  is  tiie  principal 
religiim.  The  king  is  absolute,  both  in  politics  and  in 
religion.  The  chief  jiroilucts  are  rice  and  other  grains, 
hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  medicinal  plant,  ginseng, 
pjcononiic  minerals  are  abundant.  The  cai)ital,  »S.  ml,  has  a 
popuhition  of  250,000.  Neitlier  temples  nor  j)riests  are  per- 
mitted witiiiii  tiie  city.  Foreigners  were  jealously  excluded 
from  tile  country  until  within  the  last  few  years. 


IirS.SI.V    IN    ASIA. 

Area,  Ci,rt(>Ji,77ft  siiiiari'  mihn,  <d><»it  tirice  the  si::e  of  the 
Dinniniun  of  ('mnidu ;  jtopidatiou,  17,600,000,  abmit 
three  persons  to  the  stpiare  mile. 

itiiHNia  111  AhIu  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  wi^st  by  the  I'ral  Mountains  and  I'ral  River; 
on  the  south  by  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Chinese  Kuqiire ;  and  on  the  ea.st  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  divided  into  Siberia,  Transcaucasia  south  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Trans-Caspian  district,  lying  on 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Ci^ntral  Asia  or  Russian 
Turkestan,  lying  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  between  Siberia 
and  Afghanistan.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  is  but  thinly  peopled. 

The  north  of  Siberia  consists  of  vast,  frozen,  treeless 
stepjies,  or  tundras,  but  in  the  south  it  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  witli  forests,  'i'he  slope  of  the  country  is  north- 
wards. In  the  south  are  the  Cniirnsiis  Moiintuin.i,  between 
the   Black  and  Caspian   Seas;    and   the   Altai  Muunluins, 
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extending  from  Turkestan  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
continued  to  the  Pacific  under  the  niuiics  uf  the  Y(dil<»i(>i 
and  8l(utov<>i  MouHln'ms.  The  rivers  are  lar;,'e,  hut  sh)\v, 
owing  to  tiie  level  nature  of  the  coiuitry,  and  all  flow  north 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  are  unfit  for  naviijafinn,  as  in 
the  lower  j)arfc  of  their  courses  they  are  gi'iierally  covered 
with  ice.  The  princifjal  are  the  Ohi,  Yaiiixci,  and  Jjiiki. 
The  ]»iincipal  lakes  are:  Aral,  Bidhish,  and  Baikal,  all  in 
the  south.  The  peninsula  of  Kamiirliafha  extends  from  tlu^ 
north-east  into  the  Pacific,  and  encloses  the  Sid  of  Ol.ltolsl:. 
In  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  Linhlun  Idamls,  which  are  unin- 
liabited,  hut  contain  ren>;irk;il)le  fossil  remains  of  elephants. 
TJio  island  of  HmjhnUcn  belongs  also  to  Russia. 

The  elliiitito  is  intensely  ccjld,  hecouiing  more  so  towards 
the  east.  East  of  the  Lena  is  the  coldest  inhabited  region 
in  the  world,  being  more  so  than  any  part  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  country  derives  its  importance  from  its  valuable 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  phitinum,  copper,  and  iron,  which  are 
found  in  the  I'ral  and  Altai  Mountains,  and  from  its  trade 
in  fur.i.  The  mines  are  under  (lovei-nment  control,  ;.nd  are 
worked  by  jiolitieal  exiles  and  criminals.  Fur-bearing  ani- 
mals abound  such  as  the  ermine,  sable,  beaver,  marten, 
and  others,  Rears,  wolves,  wild  bo.ars,  and  the  argali,  or 
wild  shee|),  are  numenais.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  vi 
the  Tatar  origin  in  the  south,  and  Samoieds, 'resembling  the 
Eskimos,  in  the  north;  the  Kiighis  trilies  roam  over  the 
com  -y  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  the  jieople  of  Kamschatka 
are  of  short  st.iturt',  and  use  the  dog  for  drawing  their 
sh'dges.  Tlie  towns  are  principally  inhabited  liy  European 
JJussians,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country.  l*olitieaI 
and  other  criminals  are  bai\ished  from  Russia  in  Euroite  to 
Kiberia.     Siberia  is  divided  into  Western  and  Eastern. 

In  Western  Siberia,  Ttish-nt  ov  Tii>^hh'ml{Vl\Am)  is  the 
chief  town  and  centre  of  comnu'ree  of  the  pro\inee  of  'Vnv- 
kestan.  SintKiiLiijiil,  the  capital,  has  a  po]iuIation  of  .'{MjOdO. 
TnholA-  ('J(».-0(»)  is  situjited  at  the  junction  of  the  Toi)ol  and 
Irtish,  tributaries  of  the  Oi)i,  Ktiknnd  (r)-l,(l()()),  south-east 
of  T<r.s7,v)i^  is  an  imj)ortant  city.  Oimk  (IW.OOO)  and  Tomsk 
(;i(!,742)  are  capitals  of  j)rovinees  of  the  same  names,  and 
are  considerable  towns.     Kktdirinhtii-ij  has  valuable  mines. 

In  Eastern  Sii)eria,  Irkutsk  (4S,000),  on  Lake  Baikal,  is 
tho  capital,  aiul  Kidl.hi  the  chief  station  on  the  route 
bt'twei'U  Russia  and  China.  Kfrtrhiiisk,  on  tlie  Auuir,  has 
v..luable  mines.  Y(d;idsk,  on  the  Lena,  and  Oklmtsk,  on  the 
river  of  tlie  same  nauu^,  are  consiilerable  towns.  J'lirn- 
litiiiliiiski  is  a  jiort  in  Kauischatka,  and  lliulirushik  is  an 
imixtrtant  fortified  naval  station  on  the  Sea  of  ila|ian. 

Tho  Trans-Caucasi.an  provinces  consist  of  tho  districts 
lying  to  tho  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  betwin-n 
the  Rlack  and  Caspian  Seas.     The  Circassians  inhaltit  the 


Caucasus  Mountains,  and  were  continually  ;it  war  with 
Russia  for  their  liberty,  until  thi'y  were  finally  coni|uered 
in  lH(i4.  Tiiey  are  generally  Mohaunuedans,  while  the 
Georgians  belong  to  the  Greek  Chuich. 

South  of  the  Caucasus  are  Tijlix  {U)4,000),  the  capital,  on 
the  Kur;  Erii-an,  on  a  branch  of  the  Aras;  Jii d; n  {4i'i,UC()), 
in  tho  centre  of  a  rich  jietroleum  district,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea;  Batoiim,  an  important  fortified  j)ort  on  the  Rlaek  Sim; 
and  Kkvs,  a  famous  stronghold  taken  from  the  Turks  in  tlie 
war  of  1877  -78. 


liOKHAUA  AND  KHIVA. 

Area,  JlJi,dJO  nqtKtre  milr.i,  fatir  tiuirs  laiujcr  tliiin  Xeir 
Brinixirivk ;  population,  about  S, 2 80, 000 ;  persons  to 
ii<j)Mrc  mile,  ^S. 

Ilokliara  and  Khiva  are  the  two  most  southerly  depcn- 
cies  of  Russia  in  Asia.  The  Oxus,  as  far  west  as  longitude 
(if)',  and  thence  a  line  running  to  Persia  ne.ar  the  .'{7th  ])ar- 
allel  of  n(jrtli  latitude,  about  forty  mih's  south  of  Merv,  form 
tho  southern  boundary,  se[iarating  them  from  Afghanistan. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  sandy  stejipes  or 
jilains,  except  in  the  east,  wliich  is  very  elevated.  The 
rivers  Sir  and  Atnn  or  O.cks  flow  westward  into  tl.e  Sea  of 
Aral,  a  salt  lake  about  the  size  vi  Lake  Superior,  but  very 
shallow,  and  decreasing  in  area. 

The  extremis  of  heat  and  cold  are  great,  and  the  only 
fertile  pai'ts  of  the  c(i\uilry  aie  those  ahmg  the  courses  of 
the  rivers.  The  luost  fiTtile  districts  in  Rokhara  and  Khiva 
are  on  the  Amu,  where  rice,  silk,  and  cotton  are  jinuluced; 
and  Merv  in  the  Turkoman  country. 

Tlu'se  ])rovinees  form  jtart  of  ancient  Scythia.  In  the 
north,  roiMid  Lake  Aral,  the  inhabitants  are  of  tiie  Kirghis 
tribe,  anil  are  nomadic  in  their  habits.  The  dominant 
jii'ople  ail'  tlie  l'sl)egs,  an  active  and  intelligent  race;  and 
file  religion  is  Moiiauuuedan.  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  caravans  with  Russia,  China,  and  Persia. 

Bokhara  {m),(H)0\  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the  cara- 
van trade,  and  manufaelures  cottons  and  silks.  Kiiira  is  a 
jilace  of  three  lU'  four  thousand  nuid-built  houses,  ^li  rr  is 
an  ancient  town  in  an  oasis  formed  by  the  J{iver  Murghab. 


.1  \  V  A  N  . 

.1 /•('((,   I.'i7,0').'  sii'iarr  iiiilrs;  p  iptdidioii.  .'/Ojl!  ?^000  ;  prrsoHH 
to  siinarr  milt',  Ji^  I  ..UK 

The  Kiiipti'o  ortliiiniii  consists  of  the  Islands  of  Uold;aid<i 
or  I'cvo  (or  Jcsso),  Jloiishlu  or  -Y/'/z/ioa,  jS'/u/.oAk  (also  wi'iiien 
Sikok  anil  Siko]if),  iuul  Kinshiii,  with  numerous  small 
islands,  dependencies  of  the  larger  ones.  Tho  Kiirili; 
Loo-rlioo,  uv  Liakiii,  Sado,  Ainiji,  Okl,  Tsnsliinui,  ami  Boniju 
Islands  belong  also  to  dapan. 
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The  Japan  Islands  are  separated  from  Corca  and  Man- 
churia by  Corva  filntit,  and  tho  Hna  of  Jajmn.  Tlio  main 
islands  are  tniversed  by  lofty  mountains,  rising  to  the  heiglit 
of  12,000  feet,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  of 
them  are  vokiuious. 

Yesso  and  tho  northern  islands  are  cold,  and  not  very 
productive;  but  in  the  soutliern  islands  tho  land  is  vi'iy 
carefully  cultivated,  and  produces  rice,  tea,  cotton,  and  silk. 
As  in  China,  tiio  country  is  densely  peopled;  and  even  every 


Jai'Anesr  Town. 

niounbiin  is  cultivated  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  supply 
tlio  wants  of  tho  large  population.  Tiio  Japanese  are  famous 
for  till  ir  japanned  and  lac(|Uered  wares;  jiorcelain  and  silk 
are  also  ext(;i  ivi'ly  manufactured.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  tin  are  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Like  the  Chinese,  tho  Japanese  are  highly  civilized,  and 
have  made  great  progress  in  manufactures  and  science. 
They  were  very  exclusive,  and  up  to  l.S.'")4  only  a  few  Chinese 


and  two  Dutch  vi^ssrls  were  allowed  annually  to  trade  at 

Nagasaki.       Since   then,   the   Americans    in    18.54,  and   the  |  (l<i;5,000),  and  .S'»/i'/(((  (iM),;«)0)  are  ini])oitaiit  cities 


British  in  1858,  concluded  treaties  with  them,  by  which 
several  other  ports  were  o|)ened  for  foreign  trade.  \Nithin 
tlio  last  few  years,  no  country  in  tho  world  has  made  such 
rapid  jirogress  as  .Japan.  Kiiilways  and  stt'amships  have 
been  built,  education  has  been  greatly  encouraged,  and 
European  institutions  generally  adopted. 

Tho  goveriiiiicnt  was  a  despotism,  and  consisted  formerly 
of  two  sovereigns — a  spiritual  emperor,  called  tho  Dairi,  or 
Mikado,  who  was  lookeil  mion  as  semi-divine,  was  invisible 
to  tho  people,  and  who  resided  at  Miako;  and  tho  executive 
chief,  or  Sho-goon,  called  by  tho  Chinese  the  Tycoon,  who 
resided  at  Yedo,  both  in  tho  island  of  Niphoii.  The  nobles, 
or  Daimios,  were  very  powerful,  and  almost  indeiiendent 
princes.  In  1808,  after  six  months'  war,  this  divided  sover- 
eignty was  terminated,  and  the  Mika(h)  now  reigns  supreme. 
In  188'.)  a  constitution  was  promulgated,  and  tho  government 
is  now  a  limited  monarchy.  By  tho  new  constitution, 
absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  secured.  Tho  chief 
forms  of  religion  are  kShintoism  and  Buddhism.  Elementary 
education  is  compulsory.  There  aro  now  27,000  elementary 
schools  (including  200  kindergarten),  upwards  of  2,00<)  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  three  universities. 

Tiikliy,  formerly  called  Yalo  (1,.38!»,(!84),  is  the  l..-gest 
town  and  tho  ca[)ital.  Kioto  or  Midko  (I'T^.T'.'-),  tho  sjicred 
capital,  where  dwells  the  Mikado,  is  the  principal  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  town  in  Hondo.  ALitxinai  is  the 
chief  town  of  Ye/.o.  YoholKiiud  (12"J,000),  Siuiodd,  and 
Kiiiiii:.((ir<i  (!l4,.'iOO),  in  Hondo,  Xoiintiohi,  in  Kiushiu,  and 
llnhodmli  in  Yi'zo,  Oxnka  (47<i,270),  Kobe  (i;!.-),()(JO),  and 
Niiijnln  (4tJ,0<l())  aro  tho  principal  ports  now  o|ien  to  for- 
eigners.    Kionnmoto  (Jy,^,(}Q^)),  Koijo-sliiiiKt  (257,000),  Xdijoijn 
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AFRICA. 


Lcii'jth  from  north  to  south,  5,000  milen;  from  cad  to  west,  4^600  miles.     Anui,   11,') 1 4,5(10  siptnrc  mili's;  pop}dntion, 

1  JO, 185, 000 ;  persons  to  square  mile,  11. 


Africa  i.s  a  va.st  comj)act  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form, 
alnio.st  entirely  surrounded  l)y  water,  and  connected  Avitii 
Asia  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Athintic  Ocean;  on  the  sovith  by  the  south- 
ern Ocean;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Iletl  Sea. 

It  may  be  divided  geographically  into : 

North  Africa,  or  the  Barbary  States,  comprisini;  Mo- 
rocco, Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca;  the  Nile  lU/jion, 
couiprising  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia;  the  i^ahai-a  and 
Sdiiihin ;  Eip(atorial  Africa,  or  the  (Jreat  Central  Tjake 
ri'gion ;  West  Africa;  South  Africa,  including  Cape  Cohmy, 
Natal,  etc. ;  iind  East  Africa,  froiu  South  Africa  to  Cape 
(luardafui. 

Less  is  known  of  Africa  than  of  any  other  of  the  great 
(livisions  of  the  earth;  but  as  many  enter|)rising  travellers, 
such  as  Livingstone,  Barth,  Burton,  (Jrant,  Speke,  Baker, 
Stanley,  Cameron,  and  others,  have  lately  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  their  explorations,  our  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
rapidly  extending. 


The  nionntaiiiR  of  Africa  generally  occur,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  detached  ranges  Ijut  a  short  distance  from  the 
sca-coasfc;  tliey  also  extend  inland,  and  partly  enclose  a 
vast  elevated  plain  in  the  interior,  nuich  of  which,  especially 
in  the  northern  parts,  is  desert,  and  unfit  for  cultivation  or 
habitjition,  while  the  equatorial  region  is  well  watered  and 

:.«t;ie. 

The  Alias  Mountains,  in  the  Barbary  States,  extend  ea.st- 
ward  from  the  Atlantic  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
rising  to  tlu:ir  greatest  height,  over  11,000  feet,  in  Morocco; 
and  smaller  ranges  extend  from  thent  nearly  to  the  bonh  rs 
of  Kgypt,  but  do  not  rise  higiu'r  than  ;5,000  feet.  The 
mountains  of  Aliiissinia,  in  the  cast,  rist;  in  irregular  group.H 
from  a  lii/-'  -  a1)le-land,  souie  of  them  reaching  nearly  l(i,000 
feet  in  i.-  ij^l.  .  'I'Ih'V  are  mon'  abrupt  to  the  soutli  tiian  to 
the  north.  Parallel  to  tin;  (iiilf  of  (Jiiinea,  and  nbout  150 
miles  iidand,  rise  the  Kumi  Mmintaiiis,  and  f.ifi.ijr  south, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  IJiafra,  are  tlie  Cameroons, 
reaching  i;i,7'>0  feet.  The  Nicinnlil  iloiintaiits  and  somo 
other  smaller  chains  extend  from  ea.st  to  west  across  tho 
central  part  of  Cape  Colony,  rising  in  Compass  Berg  ]0,OfJO 
feet.  On  tho  east  coast  of  Africa  are  several  chains  of 
mountiiins,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  are  yob 
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little  known.  MomitK  Kilma  Njara  (20,005  feet)  jind 
Kenin  (18,0(X>  feet)  .•no  iv  little  south  of  the  e(iu.itor.  Owiiij,' 
to  tlie  general  proximity  of  the  mount.iins  to  the  coast, 
the  rivera  are  not  so  numerous,  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  so 
im|Mirt;int  as  in  the  other  great  continents.  The  principal  is 
tlie  Nile,  which  has  two  sources— the  Blue  Nile,  rising  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  White  Nile,  the  sources  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  Nyanza  lakes,  close  to,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  equator.  The  river  is  afc  least  4,000  miles  long,  and 
receives  several  tributaries,  but 
none  lower  than  1,200  niilea  from 
its  mouth.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  Coiujo,  an  innnense  river,  3,500 
miles  long,  rising  in  British  Central 
Africa,  about  12"  south  latitude, 
and  flowing,  after  a  very  circuitous 
course,  into  the  South  Atlantic. 
(It  is  second  only  to  the  Amazon 
in  the  volume  of  its  waters).  The 
Nlijer,  or  Quorra,  rises  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  re- 
ceives a  large  tributary,  the  Beiinv, 
and  flows  round  the  eastern  end  of 
that  range  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
The  Senegal  flows  into  the  North  .  ' 

Atlantic   Ocean ;    the   Oranrje,   or 

Gurifp,  into  the  South  Atlantic;  and  the  Zaiiilnsi  into 
the  Mozambique  Channel. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Africa,  so  far  as  are  yet 
known,  are:  Demlieti,  or  Tand,  in  Abyssinia;  Chud, 
in  the  interior;  AlbcH,  Albert  Edward,  and  Victoria 
Nyanzas,  under  the  equator;  and  Tanganyika,  between 
the  Congo  State  and  German  territory;  Lci>iiuld,  east 
of  Tanganyika;  Bangweolo,  on  the  shoio  of  which  Liv- 
ingstone died;  Moero,  Nya.ssa,  and  Shirira,  with  Ngami, 
farther  south.  Most  of  these  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered, and  are  but  imi)orfectly  known. 

The  const-lino  of  Africa  is  very  even, 
with  but  few  indentations. 


St. 


On  the  south,  Oooil  Hope  and  Agulhas. 

On  the  east,  Currientes,  Uflgrulo,  ;um1  fliinnlnfui , 

Mary,  the  north  and  south  i)oints  of  Mada(fa»car. 


ami  Capes  Amber  ond 


m 


The  principal  Bays  and  GulfH  nroi 


On  the  north,  the  Giil/g  of  Sidra  and  Cabes. 

On  the  west,  the  Uulf  «/  Guinea,  includini;  tlie  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biiifrn. 

On  the  south,  Table  Ray  and  Algoa  Bay. 

On  the  east,  Snfala  Bay,  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Tlio  principal  Straits  nrct 

Gibraltar,  hetween  Morocco  and  Spahi ;  Mozanibiijiie  Channel,  liotwccn 
Madiijfx-M'ur  and  the  mainland;  Strait  of  Babelinandeb,  between  Eritrea 
and  Arabia. 

The  principal  Cnpvs  arc : 

On  the  north,  Bon,  Blanco,  Ceuta. 

On  the  west,  Blanco,  Verde,  Palmas,  Lopez,  and  Frio. 

19 


The  cllninte  of  Africa  is  in  general  hot  and  drj',  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  continent  being  within  the  tropics. 
Towards  the  middle  and  south  the  seasons  are  alternately 
dry  and  wet,  as  in  other  tropical  countries ;  but  in  the  vast 
sandy  deserts  no  rain  ever  falls.  The  Sahara  extends  from 
the   Athintic   Ocean   to    Egypt,   and   occupies   an   area  of 

l,(i00,000  square  miles.  It  is  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  wholly  a 
sandy  desert,  but  a  vast  plain 
having  a  mean  elevation  of  abo 
1,500  feet,  and  diversified  witn 
mountain  chains  as  high  as  from 
6,500  to  8,200  feet,  whose  tops 
are  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for 
several  months  in  the  year.  The 
desert  portions  do  not  occupy  more 
than  one-tenth  of  its  entire  area. 
Its  total  pt)pulation  is  estimated  at 
little  more  than  a  million ;  and  there 
are  several  towns  of  from  2,000  to 
5,000  people. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  climate  and  productions 
resemble  those  of  southern  Europe;  but  in  the  mterio'" 
it  becomes  hotter,  and  the  products  vary.  South  of  t' 
Sahara,  ])oth  on  the  coast  and  in  the  great  central  h 
region,  vegetation  is  rank,  and  the  climate  in  general 
somewhat  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  The  European 
possessions  farther  south  are  cooler  and  more  healthy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Africa  consist  of  difierent  races, 

varying  in  complexion,  from  the  light-skinned  Egyptian 

and  the  tawny  M<jor  to  the  blackest  Negro.    The  Negroes 

are  the  most  nuu^erous,  constituting  almost  the  entire 

population  south  of  the  Sah.ara.     In  the 

Barbary  States  the  Moors  belong  to  the 

TiiK  Datk-palm.  Caucasian  race,  while  the  Egyptians  in 

the  Nile  region  are,  by  some  ethnologists, 
thought  to  be  akin  to  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  the 
Dravidian  races  of  southern  India.  In  the  south  are  also 
the  Hottentots,  a  stunted,  degraded  race. 

The  trade  and  products  of  the  continent  are  rapidly 
increasing.  The  Barbary  States  export  grain  and  leather; 
Egypt  exports  cotton  and  grain;  and  the  west  and  south 
yield  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  a  little  gold  dust.  Kimberlcy,  in 
Cape  Cohmy,  is  one  of  the  richest  diamond  fields  in  the 
world.  On  the  south-west  and  east  coasts  the  inhuman 
trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilant  efforts  of  the  British  to  put  it  down. 
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During  recent  years  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  sontli  of  10'  n.Mth  hititiulo  has  boen  portioned  among  thu 
Briti.sh,  P'rench,  Germans,  Italians,  Belgians,  and  Portuguese,  in  addition  to  what  sonic  of  t^^ese  formerly  possessed. 


POLITH'AI-    I'AHTITION    OF    AFHirA. 

The  following  tible  presents  a  summary  of  what  ni;iy  be  crilkd  "The  Political  Partition  of  Africa,  "  at  this  datf,  lSt)2. 


DIVISIONS. 


Are.\. 


Brltish- 

Gaiiiliia  . .         ..         ,,         ,, 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Const       

La^os  anil  Yoruba 

Iiitrcr  I'rovinccs         

Total  British  Guinea 

,         Cape  Colony,  with  Pondo  Land,  etc. 

Biisutoland 

Niital 


Zulu  and  Tonga  I.aii(U 
British  Ijechaanalun<l 
Bcchuanaland  Protectorate 
Zauiliesia,  Nyassaland,  etc.. 

Total  British  South  Africa 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

Ibea' to  6°  N.  lat 

Rest  to  Eioptian  frontier    . . 

Northern  Somal  Coast 

Socotra  

Total  British  East  Africa . . 

Slauritius,  etc 

St.   Helena,  Ascension,  and   Tristan  da 
Cunha        


Total  British  Africa 

I'rench— 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Sahara   

Senegal 

Gold  and  Benin  Coasts 
Soudan  and  tiuinea  (remainder) 
French  Conffo  and  Gaboon  . . 
Obok  (Tajura  Bay)    . . 
lla<la!?ascar,  etc. 

Comoros 

Rdunion 


2,71)0 
l.'.,(K)() 
46,()0O 
21,000 

354,000 

22,5,000 
ll,7r)0 
21,150 
10,500 
71,420 
1)9,000 

520,000 


950,480 

985 

408,000 

745,000 

40,000 

1,382 


1,255,307 
1,053 

120 
2,570,920 

44,800 

200,000 

1,5.-.0,000 

51,000 

7,500 

531, .'iOO 

220,000 

7,700 

228,000 

700 

764 


Total  French  Africa 


2,902,624 
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50,000 

19 

300,000 

21) 

1,905,000 

41 

3,000,000 
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17,,'-,00,000 

65 

23,755,000 

67 

1,700,000 

8 

180,000 

16 

540,000 

25 

170,000 

16 

40,000 

0.6 

150,000 

1.5 

950,000 

1.8 

3,736,000 

4 

165,0'  :| 

167 

6, .500,000 

14 

6,000,000 

8 

2lX),000 

5 

10,000 

8 

12,875,000 

10 

10,000 

8 

5,000 

45 

40,764,100 

16 

1,500,000 

33 

3,870,000 

15 

1,100,000 

0.7 

250,000 

6   . 

2,50,000 

33 

10,500,000 

20 

2,500,000 

11 

70,000 

9   1 

3,.520,000 

16   j 

63, COO 

84 

105,000 

21,5t 

23,788,000 

8 

nivisioNs. 


Portuguese— 

Portuifuese  Guinea 

Angola  . . 

Mozambii|ue    ..         

Madeira 

Cape  Verde  Isles        

St.  ThonnS  and  Principd 

Total  Portuguese  Africa  . . 

Spanish— 

Tetuan,  etc.  (Morocco)        

Sahara    

Canaries  

Fernando  Po,  Annobam,  Corisco,  C.  St. 
Juan  


Total  Spanish  Africa 

German— 

Togoland  (Slave  Coast) 

Cameroons       

South-West  Africa     . . 
East  Africa#with  Mafla) 

Total  German  .Africa 

Italian- 
Eritrea  

Abyssinia         

Somal  (part),  Oalla,  etc. 

Total  Italian  Africa 


Uel^Ian— 

Congo  State 865,400 


AKEJk. 


Popi;latio», 


11,600 

1,50,000 

517,200 

3,.500,(XM) 

310,000 

1,,500,000 

318 

134,000 

1,490 

111,000 

417 

21,0(X) 

841,025 

27 

200,000 

2,940 

800 


203,767 

16,000 
130,000 
322,000 
354,000 


822,000 


62,000 
195,000 
355,300 


437,000 

660,000 
2,600,000 

200,000 
2,500,000 

6,950,000 


300,000 
4,.500,000 
1,.500,000 


602,000 


Turkish-  j 

Egypt  and  Tripoli 830,000 


Liberia 

Hoer  Uepubllcs 

Swuzl  Lund 

Unappropriated 


Great  Lakes 


. !       37,000 

.  j      162,640 

.  0,370 

1,584,308 

80,,'}50 


Total  Africa  . 


6,300,000 
16,600,000 

7,980,000 

1,000,000 

888,000 

61,000 

22,000,000 


11,514,000  i   130,185,000 


13 


13 

7 

5 

421 

75 

60 


6,416,000  '  « 

I 

16,000  j  .592 

100,{K)0  I  0.5 

288,0(X)  98 

i 

33,00(^  I  41 


40 
20 

0.6 

7 


6 

23 

4 


10 


18 


10 

27 

5 

10 

14 


11 


*  From  the  initials  of  the  words  Imperial  lirilish  East  Africa,  the  name  of  a  company  to  which  the  territory  was  ceded  in  Hm. 

\  Dahomey,  capital  Abomey,  was  added  to  the  French  possessions  late  in  1892.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  4,000  siiuare  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  250,000.  '    "^ 

Elji-'  These  figures  are  in  most  cases  only  rough  estimates,  and  are  given  merely  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Although,  in  what  follows,  the  countries  will  l)o  treated  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  former  editions,  the  abovo 
grouping   will  enable  pupils  to  understand  the  present  political  condition  of  Africa. 
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ANIMALS  OF  AFRICA. 


X.  Camel. 

2. 

Horn  K 11 

Vll'ER. 

3.  Ibis. 

4. 

FLAMlNdO. 

6. 

CuliCDDMiK 

«. 

Gurii.lA. 

7. 

IvlON. 

8. 

Kl.KI'llAXT. 

0. 

Uii'i"ir((i 

AMIH. 

10. 

lllllNllLK- 

KOH. 

IL   I'LKK  AD- 

UEK. 

12.  OSTRICII. 

la 

(i.sr. 

14. 

Zeiiiu. 

IB. 

(JlRAKfE 

10. 

KooDiio. 

17. 

STRii'i'.n 

llVK.NA. 

To  the.  yVnc/ii'C— The  sinifle-humpod  Cmu'I  is  used  tliroUKhimt  all  iiorllii.'iii 
Africa  as  ft  luiist  of  bunlcii  and  travi'l.     All  tnilflo  iscarritsi  on  by  his  aid;  with- 
out liiiii  coiMiiicrcc  would  lio  iiniiossililo.— The  Horned  Vi|)er  is  found  in  northern 
Afriia,  the  I'ulf  Adder  in  the  deserts  of  south  Africa;  both  are  exceedinRlj 
venomous.    The  IMiff  Ad(hr  is  of  considerable  size,  and,  when  irritate<!,  swells 
•mt  the  iijiper  jiart  of  its  body,  — Thi^  rianiiiiu'o  is  found  in  salt,  marshy,  tropical 
d'stricts,  and  sometimes  visits  Knnipe.     It  is  a  bird  of  the  (toose  kind,  and 
noted  for  its  beautiful  plumajfe,  its  body  beinj;  of  a  rich  rose-color,  and  its  wiinfs 
of  a  flarlt  purple.— The  Ibis  is  found  principally  in  the  Nile  valley.     It  was  held 
sacred  and  .voi-shipped  by  the  ancient  K^'yptians,  and  was 
the  object  v.'  numerous  ex'raordinary  beliefs— as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  its  tlesh  was  incorriiptilile  aftsr  death.— The  (Jroco- 
<liIo  is  found   In    nearly  all  African  rivers,  especially  the 
upper  ^  .''.      A  the  Limpopo.     It  allalris  a  (Treat  length, 
sonietl.  nuch  .is  thirty  feet;  and  it  freipiently  seizes 

Iiuniau   ;  J  as  prey.      It  also   w.is  held   sacred   by   the 

ancient  Kiryptians.  — The  Gorilla  is  the  lar.;ist  and  stron^'est 
of  the  apes,  beintf  abo\it  six  feci  in  hciu'lil,  and  able  with 
Us  teeth  to  crack  nuts  whiih  wiiulil  ollierwise  reipiire  a 
heavy  blow  from  a  hannuer.— The  Ostrich  is  found  in  almost 
every  jiurt  of  the    •n.itineiit,  but  •especially  in   the  deserts 
an<l  in  tlie  open  plains.    It  is  vi'ry  \i','ilaiit  ami  fleet,  and 
its  capture  can  be   elTc>ted  only  with  j,MV'al  dilticulty.     The 
artilicial  bn'cclini;  of  the  ostrich  is  now  a  s\icce8sful  anil 
important  industry  in  I'ape  Colony. — The  Koo<loo  's  one  of 
the  largest  <if  the  antelope  species.     It  lives  in  small  families 
of  four  or  live.     Its  principal 
beauty  lies  in  its  horns,  which 
are  about  four  feet  loniJ,  and 
are  u'racefully  twisted  In  a  wide 
spiral.    The  kood>io  may  be  eas- 
ily clonn'slicatcd.     The  Striped 
Kyciia   is   pec\iliar    to   soiitli 
western   Asia  and  norlliern 
Africa;   the  .Spotted   Hyena  is 
peculiar    to    soiitlicrn    Africa. 
Tl;e  .liu'kal,  a,  distant  relative 
of   the  hyena,    but   a   smalh 
animal,  is  common  throu.rhoiit 
all  Africa.     Iloth  the  hyena  and 
the  Jackal  are  useful  as  scavi'ii- 
Hers,    beitiir    fond    of    carrion; 
and  both  can  be  perfectly  do- 
nii'slicaled. 
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MOROCCO. 

Area,  219,000  sqiuxre  milen,  ahunt  the  size  of  Ontario;  popu- 
latiim,  about  '),000,000. 
The  Empire  of  >forocco  occupies  the  north-western  cor- 
ner of  Africa,  between  the  Sahara,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Algeria.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Barbary  States  in  power  and  population.  These 
St;ites  were  celebrated  in  ancient  history  under  the  name  of 
Mauritania,   Vmt  have  now  been  lonf^  sunk  under  tyranny 


been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  colonize  it  more 

extensively. 

It  is  divided  by  the  French  into  three  provinces;  Algiers, 
Constant ine,  and  Onni. 

It  is  traversed  l)y  the  continuation  of  the  .\tlas  Moun- 
tains, the  northern  slope  of  which  is  very  fertile,  lietwcen 
them  and  the  coast  is  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  lan<l  called  the 
"Tell,"  or  grain  country,  where  large  tpiantities  of  wheat 
are  grown  for  export.     In  the  south,  it  resembles  Morocco 


and  opjirussion.  Their  i)ower  has  declined,  and  their  naval  in  soil  and  climate,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inliabi- 
force,  long  used  for  piratical  purposes,  has  been  destroyed  j  tants  is  pasturage.  Ksi)arto  grass  is  largely  exportetl  for 
by  the  British  and  other  European  powers  since  the  begin-    paper-making. 


ning  of  the  i)resent  eentin-y. 


Alijiifn  (7r>,0(M)),   on    the    Mediti'rraneaii,    tlu^   <;apit,il, 


IS 

The  AtluH  MoiititalnH  traverse  the  country  in  a  direction  strongly  fortified,  and  was  long  a  formidalile  nest  of  pirates, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  They  attain  their  greatest ;  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  British  under  Lord 
height  in  Morocco,  and  several  of  their  peaks  are  covered  Exmoiith  in  l.Hl(».  ^'unntunthie  (■liij^^^)),  Oran  ()i8,()(Hj),  and 
with  snow.     Mount  Miltsin,   near  the  city  of  Morocco,  is    ViotiK  (;{0,0<K))  are  also  considerable  ttiwns. 

11,400  feet  high.     In  the  mountains  are  n\any  beautiful  and  1  

fertile  valleys,  and  between  them  anil   the  coast  grain  grows  'ITMS. 

abun.lantly,   as   well    as  olives,   grapes,    dates,   cott.m,    '^^^^^    Area,  J,J,,Sno  s.,uare  milr,,  a  littlr  huyrr  than  Xrwf.Hnidland ; 
t..bacco.     Beyond  the  mountains  all  the  country  is  barren  |       j,„i,„i„li„n,  ahoul  l,.-i)»,nn„ ;  i„;-sons  /..  s./xare  mile,  .1.1. 
and  desolate,  covered  for  some  distance  with  coarse  grass,  i  ^    »i       ■         i  ^  i 

,  .  ,  1     11     I-  •     .1  1       rn  1  r  ,.1  TuiiIh  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Algeria.      It  was  formerly 

wliKli  gradually  (li.sap])ears  m  tlie  sand.      I  he  ridges  of  the  ,  ■,  n.     i 

,^,      .,        ^   .  Ill  1       ^-  i  governed  by  an  hereditary  Bey,  and  was  tributary  to  I urki'V ; 

Atlas  Mountains  yield  silver,  eoiiiier,  iron,  and  antimony.       ,*  •'  ...  .     .  ,    , 

'■  ''  but  111  IHHl  Hli  It  was  annexed  to  France.      It  rs  one  of  the 

The  ellu.att.  \^  in  general  warm,  but  healthy,  resembling  ,,,,,^^  i,„,,„,,ant  of  the  Barbary  States,  and  in  aiicKut  times 
the  south  of  Europe.  \  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^  granaries  of  the  Roman  l-lmpiiv.     in  climate. 

The  pcopl«>  are  ehielly  .Moois  ami  Berbers,  professing  n,,ii,i,„i  ],n„lnclioiis  it  leseiubles  Algeria.  Caravans  from 
Mohammedanism.     .lews  are  numerous  in  the  seap.n-ts.  the  iiiterinr  visit  it  regularly  with  ivory,  gold  dust,  etc. 

Tiie  Roveriiiiiciit  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  Sultan  Tiiiii.\  rjr>,(M>())  is  an  important  commercial  city  on  the 
having  unlimited  ]>.iwer  over  his  subjects  so  far  as  it  ex-  ^.,1^^  „f  Tunis,  which  is  connected  with  llu^  Mediterranean, 
tends,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  country  is  virtmdly  ruled  Tiiirty  thousand  of  llie  inhaliitants  are  .lews.  About  ID 
by  independent  Berber  mountain  chiefs.  1  miU's  to  the  iiortii -east  are  the  iiiiiis  of  ancient    ('aith<i<jr, 

Spain  po.s.'*e.sses  four  ports  on  the  ni>rth  ccjast,  the  prin-    tiu^   once    formidalile   rival   nf    ibmuv     (inlilla  (the    port  of 


cipal  of  which  is  (Vnta,  opposite  (libraltar. 


Tunis)  is  distant  7  mihs,  and  a  canal  will  soon  coniieet   tiiu 


I'ltlPOI.I. 


.U..r...r.,  ((H».(MMI).  situated  ill  a  fertile  i.ialn,  was  formerly    '«"  '"^^"•'"      f<'<'""'<<'^  •''"""  ^O  miles  south  ..f  Tunis,   tliu 
the  cai.ital :  .U.,,../,,.-.  (.M»,(M)())  is  an  imperial  ivsid.'iice:    /-'. -    ''''"tre  "f  the  inland  trad.',  is  lli.'  Iiuly  city  ..f  Tunis. 
(KO.tMMt),    tlu!   present    capital,  eeleliiated   under  the  aiuiciit  j 
Saracen  nniiiarchv.  is  a  holy  city,  and  contains  IflO  mosipifs.  ' 
Miiii'idiir  Mid  Tniniii  r  ari'  small  seaports;    Tnjilit   is  situated     ,|imi,    {0","""  simiir  niili's.  hss  Ihmi  /ii/.-i   //ic  sl:e  of  (Jiieltf  ; 
in  a  fi'iiile  distiii't  in  the  interior.  //../iii/k/h.ii,  h/k/k/  I .■ln'ijinii. 

Tritiiill  liis  to  the  snuth  east  of  Tunis,  along  the  shore  of 

.\l.4iKltlA.  )],,,  .Mrditcnaiuan,  between  tlii^  (iuifs  of  Sidra  and  Cabes. 

Ann,   .''I'o.nno  .s-,yii((/'i'  (imVi'.s.  innilii  Mini  lintis  the  .liy  nf  \i  h-    iiiii-i'ii   lies  iict  Weill   it   and    I'lgypt,  and   l''c/./.aii   lietwrep   it 


III  iin.tiriili  ;     )iitpiihiliitn,     itliiiiit     .•'..V,'", onn  ;    ^h /•.sim.s     / 
sifiiare  ntili\   I'k 
Allirerla  lies  to  tin.'  e.ist    uf   .Morocco,    along  t 


and  the  Sahara.      The  three  togetluir  eoiiMtitnle  tlu'  vilayet 
nf  Tripoli,  a  pro\iiiee  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpiie. 
he  shore  of  j       T"!//..!// (about  ;{0,<MM»),  the  capital,  is  ii'gulaily   visited   by 


the  Meibti  r 'aiiean  Sea.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  caravans  from  the  interior,  Tin  re  are  two  great  roiiii-t 
the  French  since  l.s;{(l.  but  reipiiies  a  large  army  to  kicp  it  nne  by  ilhailami.'*,  'J'HI  miles  to  the  south-west  |  and  the 
in  subjection.  The  total  Kuropeaii  po|iulation  is  about  other  by  .)f"io-.i)ii/,.  TitHt  miles  to  the  south.  /<«  »i;/(f.i' (--,<MM)) 
ri(M(,00(),  fully  one-half  being  French;  and  great  eH'ortM  have  {  is  the  second  town  in  importtuiuu. 
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EGYPT  AND  THE  NILB]  IlEGION. 


EGYPT   AND  THK   MLE   IlEOIOX. 

Area  (inchidin<j  oU  the  tcrritofij),  JfO(),0(J(J  xijuare  milfH; 
of  setikd  didridn,  1,3,000  s(iHare  miles;  poindatlon,  up- 
wards of  7,000,000. 

The  TVIIo  Region  comprises  Egypt,  Nubia,  Konlofan, 
Darfur,  Abyssinia,  and  a  number  of  petty  States  round  the 
sources  and  along  the  u{)per  part  of  tlio  Wliite  Nile. 

It  is  over  2,000  miles  in  length,  with  a  varying  breadth 
of  from  150  to  000  miles.  The  Nile  J'roper  is  formed  in 
Nubia,  by  the  junction  of  the  Wliile  and  Blue  Niles.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tiie  country,  as  its  ainiual 
inundations,  caused  by  the  tropical  rains  at  its  sources, 
render  the  surrounding  land  luxuriantly  fertile.    On  account 


or  triangle,  each  side  of  which  is  from  100  to  150  miles  in 
length. 

Tiie  cliiiinto  is  the  driest  in  the  world,  rain  seldom  falling, 
.and  in  summer  tiie  heat  is  excessive.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile  wliere  it  is  overflowed  by  tlio  Nile,  producing  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  l)arley,  and  sugar-cane  in  great  abundance. 
Great  eftbrts  have  lately  been  made  by  tiie  Kliedive  to 
improve  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but  liitherto  without 
much  success. 

The  country  is  govr  rnod  by  an  hereditary  Pacha  or 
Khedive,  nominally  tributary  to  Turkey,  l)ut  really  under 
the  protectorate  and  financial  supervision  of  Great  Britain. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  native  Egyptians  (called 


III 


TiiK  SriiiNX  AND  rviuMins. 


of  tlie  great  drouglit  in  Lower  Egypt,  these  ininulations  are 
looked  forward  to  by  the  inliai)itants  with  nnich  anxiety, 
as  defect  or  i'Xci^hs  is  alike  disastrous.  Ai)ove  tiie  soutliern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  tiie  higli  lianks  of  tlie  river  prevent  its 
overflowing.  As  it  does  not  reci'ive  a  single  aflluent  in 
tlie  last  i,'JOO  miles  of  its  eoiu'se,  its  vobime  gradually 
decreases  from  evaporation  and  the  ipiantity  of  water  drawn 
off  for  irrigation. 

Fffj'pt  I'ropiM'  is  bounded  <ni  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Si^a,  on  the  west  by  Uarca  and  the  Sahara,  on  the 
Houtii  by  Nubia,  on  the  east  by  the  Ked  Sea  and  Isthmus 
of  Sue/,. 

The  great  featine  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile.  Its  lourse  is 
through  a  long,  narrow  valley  eiielosed  by  hills  on  each  side, 
beyond  which  are  sandy  deserts.  About  KM)  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  it  divideH  into  two  branches,  forming  a  delta 


Copts),  Turks,  Arabs,  and  an  increasing  number  <if  Euro- 
peans.    The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Mohammedan. 

The  IsthiiMis  of  Suez,  connecting  Egypt  with  Asia,  is  on 
the  great  overland  route  betwi'en  Britain  and  India.  It  is  a 
sandy  tract  H7  iiiili-s  \vidi\  with  several  depressions,  forming 
shallow  lakes  of  brackish  water.  French  engineers  have 
suci'eeded  in  coiiNtnu'ting  a  canal  to  connect  the  two  seas. 
'I'liis  canal  is  now  cliielly  owned  and  controlK'd  by  British 
capital.  A  niiiway  extends  fi'oni  .Mexandria  to  Cairo,  l.'U 
miles,  and  fn.m  Cairo  to  Isiiiailia,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  111 
miles. 

During  reciiit  yiars,  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  British 
protectorate,  the  railway  system  has  been  wonderfully  de- 
vi'loi>ed.  There  are  now  nearly  1.1250  mill's  of  railway 
completed,  and  upwards  of  ;{,(MMt  miles  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication,  with  about   5,500  miles  of  wire.      Sulunarine 


ERTTRBU-SOMALI  AND  CiALLA-ABYSSIMA. 
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lly  ilo- 
•iiilwiiy 


cables  connect  the  system  oi  Egypt  with  those  of  liritdin 
and  India. 

Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in  the 
world,  from  its  connection  with  sacred  history,  and  from  its 
early  civilization.  Its  pyramids,  temples,  and  obelisks,  with 
their  hieroglyphics  (which,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  climate,  are  admirably  preserved),  render  it  a  favorite 
resort  of  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Cairo  (308,100),  the  capital,  situated  on  the  NQe,  about 
five  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Delta,  is  tiio  largest  city  in 
Africa.  It  is  poorly  built,  but  its  nmuerous  and  elegant 
nios(iucs  give  it  a  tine  api)earance.  Close  to  the  city  are  the 
celebrated  pyramids.  Alexandria  (208,755),  on  the  coast,  is 
an  ancient  city,  originally  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
through  which  all  the  trade  with  Pjuroj)e  passes.  Here 
Euclid  tivught,  320  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Here, 
also,  Abercromby  fell  in  1801;  and  at  Aboukir,  15  miles  to 
the  east.  Nelson  gained  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile,  in 
17*^8.  Alexandria  was  b<»mbarded  by  the  British  fleet  in 
1882  and  its  forts  almost  completely  destroyeil.  Jiiwtfa 
(17,000)  and  Ihimidia  (.34,000)  are  considerable  towns  to  the 
east  of  Alexandria.  Ptnt  Haid  (l(),.f)00)  and  Hmz  (11,000) 
are  situated  resjiectively  at  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  canal.  TanUih  (34,000),  Maunonrah  (27,000), 
and  Za<jar.iij  (10,(^0)  are  the  other  chief  towns,  tiidut,  Kcn- 
neh,  Esneh,  and  Ass<>i>au,  in  rpi)er  Egypt,  are  ]irinci|)ally 
trading  stvtions  for  the  caravans.  South  of  Kenneh  are  the 
ruins  of  Thvhex,  tlie  ancient  cai>itfil  of  Egypt,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Karnac,  Luxor,  and  Dendereh.  In  the  oasis  of 
Siirah,  320  miles  west  of  Cairo,  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Amnion. 


by  the  Egyptians.  Ipnamhil  is  noted  for  its  temples,  which 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  El  Ordch,  or  Nuio  Ihnujulii, 
is  a  considerable  town  on  the  Nile.  At  Snahin  Moham- 
me<lan  pilgrims  usually  embark  for  Mecca. 


Ksryp*'""  Hoinliiii,  comprising  wJiat  was  formerly  known 
as  Nubia  (area,  050,(K)0  s(|uare  miles;  population,  10,4<K»,- 
000),  includes  Korpokan,  Dauki  k,  I)oN(i(U,A,  KiiAinorM, 
Sknnaak,  EgtAToKiAi.  I'hovinck,  Fazocm,  I{ahu-ki,-(1a/,ai,, 
/kii.ah,  Hauuak,  and  Bkkiu'.ua,  and  the  coinitry  along 
the  Nile  as  far  south  as  Lake  I'liiurin  A';/""'-''.  Kordofan 
was  conipiered  by  Kgypt  in  1H21  22,  tlie  Nile  counti'iis 
in  1800-72,  and  Darfur  in  1875.  The  |iiinei|ial  towns  arc 
El  Oliilil,  the  capital  of  Kordofan;  Fnnln'r,  the  capital  of 
Darfur;  and  Ludo,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyiitian  govern 
ment  of  the  rp|)er  Nile  region. 

The  northern  part  resembles  Egypt,  lieiug  very  dry,  with 
onlv  a  narrow  sti'ip  on  each  side  of  the  Nile  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  south,  wlicre  the  tropical  rains  fall,  it  is  more 
fertile,  and  wild  animals  abound. 

Kliartiitiin  (75,0(M>),  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  blanches 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  capital.  »SV)i/i(rrrr,  the  former  capital, 
fi'oui  which  the  caravan  route  lies  wcstwanl  through  the 
«lesert  to  Darfur  and  the  oast  «tf  L/iko  Chad,  was  dostroyod 


EKITHEA. 

Area,  5.2,000  square  miles;  papihtlion,  300,000;  jfertums  to 
square  milf,  (>. 

Erltren  is  an  Italian  colony  on  the  Red  Sea,  comjirising 
the  territory  of  which  3/ri.<.s.. ir<(/i  (l(),fMM»)  aiul  .l.s.srt/)  (7,<KX)) 
are  the  chief  towns.     The  length  of  coast  is  about  (i70  miles. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  primitive  condition,  and  most  of  the 
jieoplo  outside  of  the.  towns  are  nomadic,  and  subsist  by 
l)astining  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  Pearl-fishing  is  carried 
on  at  Masfto\rah. 

Railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  post-oftice  system  have  been 
introducetl. 


SOMAM   AM>  (iALI.A. 

With  the  exce|»tion  of  a  strip  along  the  (iiilf  of  Aden, 
under  Britain,  this  country  which  extends  as  far  south  as 
the  River  .Tuba,  is  an  Italian  protectorate.  It  yields  gold 
dust,  spices,  gums,  hides,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Popuhition, 
210,0(X). 


AHYSNIMA. 

Area,    l'J'>,<i(lO  miintrc  tnili's;  popnlatiini,   Jf, 500,000 ;  pirsDnn 
to  ,s(/i/((i'('  mile,  ,.';1. 

Ali.VHxiDlii.  incluiling  about  twenty  small  kingdoms  or 
principalities,  wiiolly  iidaml,  lies  west  of  Kritrea.  'I'his 
ancient  empire  is  now  an  Italian  j not ect' -rate  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1880,  made  between  Mcnclik  11.  of  Abyssinia, 
,'ind  I'lnberto  I.  King  of  Italy.  It  is  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, sloping  towards  the  north.  Like  Nubia,  in  Kgyplian 
Soudan,  it  is  subject  to  tropical  rains,  but  from  its  great 
clevatiiin  it  possesses  almost  evciy  variety  of  climate  and 
products, 

The  aiue  Nllf  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  takes  its  name 
frciui  the  color  of  its  nnid.  The  most  fertile  jiart  of  the 
country  is  on  the  chores  of  Tauil  or  Ihudna,  a  birge  lak(!. 

The  jieople  are  an  ignorant  antl  savage  race,  professing  a 
form  of  Christianity  analogous  to  the  (Ireek,  but  intermin- 
gled with  many  Jewish  rites  ami  pagan  superstitions. 

Aliyssinia  was  broiigiil  into  notice  bv  the  British  expedi- 
tion of  1807-08  for  the  release  of  a  few  Hritinh  subjeetH 
imprisoned  by  King  Theodore,  at  which  time  Maiidala, 
Theodore's  capital,   was  destroyed,  the  king  himself  slain, 
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and  the  kingdom   bri>kcn  up.     Anfnlo,  the  old  capital  of 
Tigr*^,  is  half-way  hot  ween  Magdala  and  the  coa.st. 

None  of  the  towns  conbiin  10,(X)0  inhabitjints.  Gondur 
(r),00<l)  i.s  the  capital  of  Aniliara,  Adnwa  of  Tigre,  and  Anko- 
h(ir  (situated  8, 000  feet  alxive  the  sea)  of  Shoa,  i.s  the  largest 
city,  with  a  population  of  7,<XK). 

Pa.sturago  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people,  who  rear 
large  hei'ds  of  aittle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Wild  indigo,  coffee, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  date-palui,  .ind  the  vine  flourish  in 
many  places,  but  are  not  cultivated.  In  the  forests  are 
many  valuable  trees.  The  exports,  chiefly  through  Mas- 
sowah  in  Eritrea,  are  hides,  ivory,  gums,  and  mules.  IJe- 
siiles  the  large  silver  coin  known  as  tiie  Maria  Theresa  piece, 
salt  and  clotli  are  used  as  currency. 


SOUDAN, 


That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  lying  to  the  south  of 
tiie  Haliara,  antl  noi'tli  of  the  (Jidf  of  (iuinea,  and  extending 
eastward  to  tlie  Wliito  Nile,  is  called  Soudan.  The  term 
Soudan  is  very  indefinite,  as  scarcely  two  authorities  agree 
regarding  what  constituft^s  its  area.  It  is  composed  of  a 
niunber  of  in<lependent  States,  but  little  is  yet  known  of 
their  extent  or  population. 

The  principal  States  known  are:  Kanrtn,  on  the  Upper 
Senegal;  Jinnjon  and  (iinidn,  on  the  Lower  Niger;  Jimti- 
Ixirnt,  Mimlnii,  and  >SVm((//i((;/,  on  the  Upjjer  Niger;  Jlmiixi, 
liornn,  and  Fnmbinii  or  Adumoini,  between  the  Niger  and 
Lake  Chad;  and  Wnditl,  A'loio/i,  liitiihinii!,  Ihirfitr,  and 
Korddfini,  between  Lake  Chad  and  Al)yssinia.  The  last 
two  named  States  belong  to  Egypt. 

The  Xlffcr  is  the  j)rincipal  river  of  the  country.  It  rises 
to  the  north  of  the  Kong  iMountains,  and,  after  a  circuitous 
coiu'se,  falls  into  the  (iiulf  of  (Juiuen.  It  receives,  on  tlie 
east  L'lnk,  the  ChtuhUt,  a  large  rivi-r  rising  south  of  Lake 
Chad.  L(d;e  Clnid  is  said  liy  some  to  lie  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  shallow,  studded  with  islands,  and 
receives  sevi'i'al  rivers.  A  nuuiber  of  towns  of  cnnsideraliie 
size  are  situated  on  its  shores. 

The  countries  on  the  upjier  '  art  of  the  Xhjcv  an<l  on  flu- 
»S('(K'(/(»i  ha\e  a  luxiu'iant  vei^^  .alion,  aud  ai'e  densely  peo- 
pled; wherever  there  is  water  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
people  niniierous.  IMost  of  this  territoiy  is  now  uniler  tiie 
Jiuisdiction  of  the  Urilish  and  Kreneii. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroi's.  Trade  with  the  llar- 
bary  Slates  ami  countries  of  the  Nile  is  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans of  eauu'ls,  which  are  conducted  across  the  Sahara  by 
Arabs.  The  trade  ischielly  in  slaves,  cutton,  grain,  imligo, 
ivory,  and  gold  dust.  Tiiiil>iirtiii>  ('JOJKMI)  is  the  most  im- 
|)ortant  town  on  the  caravan  I'oute  betwi'en  (iuiuttii,  Seni""'l, 
Oandiia,    and    Itarbary.     Nn/.o/n   (Ho, 000),    in    llausa,    Hldn 


(85,000),  on  the  Niger,  and  Sego,  in  Baud)arra,  are  great 
trading- phiccs. 

South  of  Egyptian  Soudan  and  Abyssinia,  under  the 
equator,  are  high  table-lands,  or  mountain  ranges,  contain- 
ing a  lake  about  as  large  as  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  been 
called  Victoria  Niftuzn,  and  another,  the  Albert  Nijanzit,  in 
which  lakes  the  White  Nile  takes  its  rise.  South  of  this  is 
another  lake,  Tammnyiht,  420  miles  long,  and  from  15  to  <50 
miles  broail.  Still  farther  south  are  Lakes  Bangweolo, 
\ij(iiis<i,  JMuero,  and  Sliirwd. 

liornn  is  the  most  populous  Mohammedan  state  in  Cen- 
tral Sdudan.  It  occupies  the  western  and  southern  shores 
of  Lake  C'liad,  and  has  an  area  estiuuited  at  50, (XK)  scpiare 
miles,  with  a  popuhition  of  fully  5,000,(XK).  The  people 
are  of  mixed  negro  and  other  blood.  Some  of  the  tribes 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  metal  ware, 
and  pottei'y. 

Kiihitini  or  Kiikd  (<)0,000)  is  the  capital,  and  a  great  slave 
market.  The  currency  of  the  country  comprises  old  Aus- 
ti'ian  crowns,  S[ianish  douros,  and  cowrie  shells;  the  last 
being  valued  at  4,000  to  the  crown. 

AVadai  is  the  most  powerful  sultanate  in  Central,  Soudan. 
With  its  tributary  states  (the  chief  of  which  are  Kanem  and 
liagirmi)  it  occupies  all  the  region  from  the  Sahara  to  the 
divide  between  tlie  (^had  and  Congo  basins,  and  from  Darfur 
to  Lake  Chad;  having  an  area  of  17-,000  sijuare  miles,  and 
a  population  <pf  L'.(>(MI,0(M). 


I'llKXril   SAIIAltA  AND  SOUDAN. 

Witii  the  exception  t  f  what  is  occupied  by  the  British, 
Portuguese,  anil  (iermui  colonies,  and  Liberia,  Franco 
elaiiiis  nearly  all  the  riinainder  of  West  Africa,  south  of  the 
l>arl>ary  States.  It  includes  the  upper  Senegal,  and  coun- 
Irii'son  till'  rppi'rand  Mid<llu  Niger,  but  the  line  dividing 
Ibitish  from  I'lcnih  tei'ritory  has  not  been  agreetl  upon. 
The  diief  town  is  k'nijis.  Tlie  occupation  of  these  countries 
costs  Franci'  nearly  one  million  dollars  aiuuially. 


SKNKCJAI.. 

This  French  colony,  including  pnitected  states,  has  an 
area  of  upwards  of  r)(l,()(K)  square  miles  and  a  ]>opulation 
variously  estim.iied  from  'jr>0,O(M)  to  over  a  million.  It 
extends  along  the  river  Senegal  as  far  as  Matam,  and  em- 
brai'es  all  the  Atlantic  coast  from  north  of  Cape  Verde  to 
(he  (Jamliia  on  thi'  south,  it  prmluces  gum,  ground-nuts, 
india-rubber,  wocmIs,  and  skins, 

,S'/.  Lixtlii  (•-'0,(MIO)  is  the  chief  town,  aiul  Ihihir  is  an 
important  trading  centre. 


FRENCH  GUINEA  AND  DEPENDENCIES-NIGER  TERRITORIES. 
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FREXCH  GlIXEA  AND  DEPEXDEXCIES. 

The  territory  lying  lietween  (Sambia  on  the  north  imil 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  sontli  now  fonns  a  separate  French 
cohjny  known  as  RlvIercM  du  Sud,  with  Conakry  as  its 
capital. 

The  Gold  Cf)a8t  and  Bight  of  Benin  settlements  are  admin- 
istered under  Rivieres  du  Sud,  and  tlie  country  is  ottieially 
known  as  French  Guinea  and  Dependencies. 

The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Senegal. 


Biafra.  It  liecame  a  German  possession  or  protectorate  in 
1884.  It  has  a  coast-lino  of  120  miles,  between  Campo 
Ri\er  and  Rio  del  Itey.  Its  chief  physical  features  are  the 
moiuitains  from  which  it  bikes  its  name.  Vast  quantities  of 
cacao  and  tol)acco  are  now  grown.  Other  exports  are  ivory 
and  i)alm-oil.     Chief  town,  Camcroonii. 


ItniTI.SH   WEST   AFRIC  A. 

Tho  Gold  CoiiHt,  stretching  .350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  from  ."»  west  longitude  to  '2'  east  longitude,  has  an 
estimated  area  of  4(i,t>00  square  mile.s,  and  a  population  of 
l,iM)r),(X)0. 

Ciipe  Citmt  Castle  (25,000)  and  Amu  (20.000)  are  the  chief 
towns.     ExiM)rts  are  palm-oil,  india-rubl)er,  and  timber. 

LnffOR,  including  Yorul>a,  has  an  area  of  21, (MX)  .s(|uare 
miles,  and  a  population  of  ;i,(JO(J,000.  Lagos  itseL  is  an 
Lsland  lying  otf  tlie  Slave  Coast.  Its  exports  include  ))alm- 
oil,  gum-copal,  india-rubber,  ivory,  and  cotton. 

Guiiiblu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River,  has  an  area 
of  2,7'>0  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  5(),(MM).  Chief 
products  are  groinid-nuts,  hides,  bees-wax,  rice,  cotton,  anil 
india-rubber.  Capital,  Bittlmrst  ((),0(X)),  on  the  island  of 
St.  IMary. 

Hiorra  Lconc  includes  tho  islan<l  of  Sherbro,  and  much 
adjoining  teriitory.  It  extends  northwards  from  liiberia  180 
miles.     Population,  about  75,<X)0.     Exports  as  in  Gambia. 

Freetown  fW.OOO),  the  capital,  is  the  chief  British  militjiry 
station  in  West  Africa.  The  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  Gambia, 
ami  Sierr;i  Leone  are  all  crown  colonies. 


TOtJOLAND. 

Togoland  is  a  (Jerman  settlement  on  tho  Slave  Cojist  in 
rpper  (Juinea.  Its  estimated  area  is  10,000  scpiaro  miles, 
and  its  ]>opidation  0.">0,tX)0.  It  produces  cocoa,  palm-oil, 
india-rubber,  and  dye-woods. 

Lllfle  r<>i»)  is  regardetl  as  the  capital,  but  Lome  is  the 
chief  port. 


I.lltEltlA. 

I.llieria  was  originally  founded  by  the  I'nited  States  fur 
euiiiueipated  slavi-s.  In  1847  it  was  formed  into  a  repuMic 
wilii  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  tlie  rnittil  States. 

Liberia  has  500  miles  of  coast  line,  aii<l  extends  iidaud 
about  2(K)  miles.  Its  population,  nuiubering  iqiwards  of 
1,(MI(I.(KK),  coiisi.sts  of  18.(MM)  .Anierico-Liberiims.  the  ri'main- 
der  being  aboriginal  negna's. 

ilonriin'ii  (5.000)  is  the  capital,  'i'he  I'xports  are  cod'ee, 
]ialui-oil,  palm-nuts,  cocoa,  sugar,  arrow-root,  hides,  and 
ivory. 


KKEXII   COXiO   AM>  GABOON. 

Area,  :,'20,U(HJ  n'lnnre.  miks;  population,  rario\id\j  edimated 
from  J,.JO0,000  to  nea rUj  7,000,000. 

This  territory  occupies  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Congo,  from  Brazzaville,  or  Manyanga,  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Mohangi  River;  and  northwards  to  Cameroons.  The  coun- 
try is  covered  with  valuable  forests.  The  chief  exports  are 
palm-oil,  india-rubber,  ivory,  and  ebony.  Attempts  have 
been  made  successfully  to  grow  sugar-cane,  cotton,  vaniUa, 
cotl'ee,  and  tobacco. 

In  this  ami  a<ljoining  parts  of  Africa,  the  lion,  leopard, 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys  are 
abiuidant.  In  tho  interior,  gorillas  aro  numerous.  Most  of 
the  birds  are  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  insect  life  is  as  gor- 
gi'ous  as  it  is  prolitic. 


NIGER   TERRITORIEH. 

Area,    'iiiii, 011(1  .siyKff.c  inilin;  po/mlal ion  variondij  estimated 
from  jn,(iihi,iiiii>  to  35,000,000. 

These  territories  extend  from  the  Gidf  of  Guinea  to  the 
souihem  limit  of  the  Sahara,  and  from  the  Niger  on  tin- 
west  to  Lake  Cii.id  ciu  the  east,  the  south-eastern  boundary 
being  eoMtermihous  wilh  ('amer<ions. 

The  empire  of  Sokofo  and  several  dependent  kingdoms  are 
subject  to  the  Hoval  Niger  Couqiany  (I'uitish)  govirrning  the 
territories.  Jiniijn  or  /ik.vsimi;/  is  also  atlaehed  to  the  com- 
pany. Tlii^  exports  ai'e  gums,  hides,  iiidia-rul)ber,  ivory, 
palm-oil,  vegetalih?  butter,  and  many  minor  produets. 

,l.i(f/H(  is  the  capital,  and  I.okoja  is  tin;  headq\iarters  of  the 
military  forces. 


fA.MK  lOONM. 

Area,  130,000  hi ina re  miles;  jioindatton,  2, 1100,000. 

This  portion  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Guinea 
Coast,  lies  innuediately  north-east  and  east  of  the  Bight   of 


Oil  HIvfrn  l>roti>i'toi-atv  (British)  is  an  important  region 
lying  but wet-n   Lagos  and  Cameroons.     Its  exports  are  simi 
lar  to  tho.so  of  the  Niger  Terjitories,  wilh  the  adilition  of 
ebony,  camwooil,  barwood,  indigo,  and  cacao. 
i      Chief  towns  are  IhiI.e  Toirn,  Creel:  Toim,  Konnij,  and  Hratm. 
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CONGO   FREE  STATE. 

Area,  860,400  square  miles;  pojtnlntion,  15,600,000. 

The  State  iiicludu.s  a  sin'fill  section  on  the  north  or  right 
bank  of  the  Congo,  from  its  mouth  to  Manyaiigi,  where  it 
touches  French  territory.  It  extends  to  40''  north  hititude 
and  to  30"  east  hmgitude.  Southwards  it  reaches  Liike 
Hungweolo.  It  is  Ijordered  on  the  south  by  British  Central 
A  f I'ica  and  the  Portuguese  possessions.  It  is  a  protectorate 
of  Belgium, 

The  Congo  River  almost  doubles  on  its  course  through 
this  immense  region,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it 
crosses  the  ccpiator,  then  making  a  large  sweep,  it  reachea 
the  Athmtic  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It  is  navigable 
for  4(!0  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Vivi.  Between  this  point 
and  Stanley  Pcjol  (Leopoldville),  a  distance  of  200  niiles, 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  but  beyond  this  is  navi- 
gable water  for  about  1,000  miles,  and  many  of  its  ti'ibutaries 
may  be  navigated  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Boma,  on  the  lower  river,  is  the  capital. 


SOUTH   AFRICA. 

South  Afrlrn  comprises  Gtpp.  Colony  (including  Fondo 
Laml  and  Walfisch  -Bay),  Jinsnto  Land,  Natal,  Znhdand, 
Tonijoliind,  Bcrhmmaland,  Xand>rsiit,  Nijasstdand,  German 
Soiith-inst  Africa,  and  the  Transratd  and  Orarje  Jiepiddics. 

In  the  south  and  east  it  is  mf)unhainous ;  in  tiio  nortli  and 
west  are  vast  plateaus,  almost  destitute  of  water.  Three 
parallel  ranges  of  mount^iins  extend  in  a  north-easterly  diiec- 
tion, I  rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  south  upwards; 
the  first  being  from  20  to  (10  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
most  northerly  in  Capo  Colony  is  that  of  tlie  NIcuitrtd 
Moiiiit((ins,  whose  summits  are  generally  covered  with  snow. 
Mount  Compass  rises  to  the  height  of  over  lOj'JoO  feet.  The 
Liipata  Mountains  extend  iiorth-eastei'jy  through  Bechuana- 
land  and  Matabele  to  the  Zambesi.  The  Oranijv,  or  (iavicp, 
is  tiio  principal  river,  rising  in  the  Dinhnlxnj  Moutihtlns, 
west  of  Natal,  and  llowing  through  level  country  into  the 
.Vtlantic,  4ri0  miles  from  the  Cape  of  (inud  llojie.  The 
LimfKipo,  rising  on  the  o[)posite  side  of  the  Drakenberg, 
flows  north-easterly,  and  then  south  into  Delagoa  Bay. 


RRITISir   NOl'Til    AFRICA. 

Area,  !l,''i'.>,JiSli  sijuatr  iiillis;  pojudaliDn,  ,!,7>^(i,()0(K 

The  HritUli  VoNm'MNlonH  form  tlie  soutlu'i'u  extremity  of 
the  African  eontinent,  and  exliud  about,  I, ()()((  miles  from  last 
to  west,  and  from  l,riO0  to  J,H(K)  miles  from  north  to  soutli. 
It  includes  Cape  Colony,  witli  its  dependencies;  Basuto- 
laiid.  Natal,  Zulidand,  Tongaland,  British  lU^chuanaland, 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Nyassaland,  and  Zambesi/i. 
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The  country  was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  buti 
since  1800  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  Ab<jut 
one-half  of  the  population  are  P]uropeans  or  their  descend- 
ants; consisting  of  British  settlers  and  Dutch  Boers,  or  far- 
mers. The  remainder  are  Hottentt)ts,  a  most  degraded 
race ;  and  in  the  e;ist,  Kaflirs. 

The  climate  is  dry,  and  not  unhealthy.  European  grains 
anil  fruits  have  l)een  successfully  introduced.  Wine,  wool, 
and  hides  are  exported. 


CAPE  COLONY. 

Ciipo  Colony  Proper  comprises  an  area  of  225,000  scpiare 
miles,  about  the  size  of  Quebec,  and  has  a  popuhition  of 
1,700,000. 

Cape  Colony  includes  the  Colony  pro[)er.  East  Griqualand, 
West  Griqualand,  Tembuland,  Transkei,  Walti.sh  Bay,  and 
Pondo  Land. 

It  has  a  university  and  four  colleges. 

The  chief  exports  are  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  cojjper 
ore,  angora  hair,  wine,  grain,  and  diamonds. 

Cape  Tou-n  (51,000),  on  the  south-west  shore  of  Table  Bay, 
is  the  cliief  city  and  seat  of  the  colonial  Parliament.  Table 
Moimtain,  3,580  feet  high,  rises  south  of  the  town,  and  is  so 
called  from  its  Hat  summit.  Vines  are  extensively  cultivated 
on  its  slopes.  The  (jther  towns  of  importance  are  Beacans- 
Jield  (11,000),  (h-ahanis  Toirn  (10,500),  500  miles  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Town,  Port  Uli-MhvfU  (2;$,(M)0),  and  Kimherhj 
(20,000),  in  the  centre  of  diamond  fields. 


N  A  T  A  L . 

Area,  ^'t,t,'JO  n(pi<ire  miles ;  jhijiuhditin,  riJf(l,(itU) ;  persiots  to 
sipiave  mile,  iJ5, 

Natal,  lying  between  Cape  Colony  and  /ubdand,  lias  a 
coast  line  <if  '2(M)  miles.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant.  It 
jiroduces  wool,  angora  hair,  hides,  sugar,  and  mai/e.  Tea- 
planting  has  recently  been  introduced. 

The  chief  towns  are  Pietennarif-Jyunj  (17,500),  the  capital, 
and  Duvhan  (1'5,5(M»). 


(iERMAN   SOri'll    AFRIC.X. 

-l/'(((,    upwanh  0/  ,)(I0,(MI0  siinare   niili.i;   iiiiimlalinn,   idmiit 

2511,(100. 

Tile  ten  itiirv  subject  to  Germany  in  South  Africa  extends 
from  the  Cuncue  Kiver  on  the  north  to  the  OnniLCe  Hiver  on 
south,  exclusive  of  Wallisch  Hay,  wliidi  is  Britisli,  and 
attaclii'd  to  Cape  Colony.     Its  inland  limits  are  indefinite. 

Copjier,  golil,  and  other  minerals  exist  in  the  country, 
but  have  not  ln'cn  successfully  worked. 

There  are  no  European  or  native  settlements  of  any  im- 
portance. 
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ORANGE  FRi5)te  STATES  AND  TRANSVAAL  REPUBLICS-BRITISH  ISLANDS. 
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ORANGE  FREE  STATE  AND  TRANSVAAL 
REPUBLICS. 

These  countries,  lying  north  of  Cape  Colony,  are  sur- 
rounded by  British  territory.  The  estimated  area  of  the 
Orunee  Free  Ntute  is  41,500  square  miles,  and  the  jiopula- 
tion  amounts  to  nearly  80,000. 

Farming  and  grazing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabiUmts,  who  are  mainly  of  Dutch  (Holland)  origin. 

Gold,  dianumds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are 
found  here. 

Bloemenfontein  (3,500)  is  the  capital, 

Trunsvaal,  north  of  the  Free  State,  is  about  four  times 
its  size,  but  .scarcely  exceeds  it  in  population.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
much  like  those  of  the  sister  repulilic.  The  people  are  also 
of  Dutch  origin. 

I'ntirrin  is  the  capital. 


Between  tiie  Dutch  republics  and  the  Atlantic  is  the 
country  of  the  Bucliuanas,  Namaquas,  and  Damaras,  an 
inottensive,  ])astoral  jjcople.  The  Zulus  are  a  war-like  tribe 
of  Kafhrs  who.se  territory  lies  north  of  Natal. 


GERMAN   EAST   AFRICA. 

Area,  SriJt^OoO  sipinre  milva;  population,    1,700,000  to 
^,'>00,OllO. 

The  limits  of  German  East  Africa  are  somewhat  undefined. 
It  emliraces  a  strip  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  purchasetl  from  the 
natives,  and  at  various  points  inland  it  touches  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika, Victoria,  Nyaiiza,  and  Nya.ssa. 

The  products  are  ivory,  india-rubber,  copal,  gum,  and 
coffee. 

Ihir-i's-Salaatn,  liiUjamo\io,  and  Tainja  are  jiorts  of  some 
importance. 


ItRITISH   EAST   AFUU  A  (lltEA). 

Ana,  over  1,000,0110  siiuarf  milen;  population,  12,500,000, 

British  East  Africa  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Zanzibar  coast.  It  is  limited  on  tiie  noi'tli-east  liy  tlie  rivi'r 
.luba,  and  meets  (ierman'  East  Africa  on  the  sontli.  Inliiml 
it  readies  .Vbyssiiiia  and  Egy|it  at  the  north,  wiiile  to  the 
west  it  extends  to  tiie  watershed  of  the  Nile,  and  touches 
Oongo  Free  State.  It  includes  Uganda,  I'soga,  I'nyoro, 
and  other  native  kingdoms,  besides  the  great  Ecpiatorial 
1'rovinie  formeily  held  by  Eiiiin  I'asha,  jiarts  of  Kordofan 
and  Darfur,  and  a  large  jmrt  of  Somaliland.  It  was  first 
takt'n  possession  of  and  governed  by  a  company  known  as 
tlie  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  the  initials  of 
whicli  title  have  given  ri.so  to  the  name  Ibi'a. 


Among  the  products  are  cloves,  ivory,  india-rubber,  gum, 
copra,  coir,  orchella  seed,  and  hides. 

Tlie  chief  ports  are  Wonga,  Momhassa,  Malindi,  ami 
L(()iu.     3Iombasiia  is  the  capital. 

Systems  of  railways  and  canals  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 


ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA. 

MADAGASCAR. 

Ann,  J2S,r>00  stpiare  miles,  rather  lanjer  than,  the  Frovince 
of  Quebec  ;  jxipulation,  ^,000,000. 

Mndagnacur  is  the  largest  of  the  African  i-slands,  and  is 
separated  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  the  Mozambiciuo 
Cliannel. 

Lofty  mountjiins  traverse  it  from  north  to  south,  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  the  eastern  shore.  The  climate  is  hot, 
and  the  soil  fertile,  jiroducing  rice  and  sugar  abundantly. 
Iron  is  found  in  the  mountfiins.  The  government  is 
despotic.  Christianity,  to  which  the  natives  were  formerly 
hostile,  has  now  liecome  the  established  religion.  Tanana- 
rivo  (100,(XM)),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  t^dile-land, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island.  Tamatave  (10,000),  on  the 
east  coast,  is  the  princijial  seajiort.  Madagascar  is  a  French 
protectorate. 


OTHER  FRENCH  ISLANDS. 
Rvuiiion,  or  lloiirbon  (1<)5,()00),  rather  larger  than  Mau- 
ritius, lies  UO  miles  south-west  <tf  it.  It  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  contains  one  active  volcano  in  the  south.  It 
pi'oduces  cofl'ee  and  sugar  largely.  Mount  I'llon  <len  A't-if/cs 
is  10,0(X)  feet  high.  France  also  possesses  some  small 
islands  in  the  ('o/aofo  group,  in  the  mu'th  of  the  Mozambi(|ue 
Channel,  and  some  cm  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  which  are 
dependencies  of  Reunion. 


HRITISH   ISLANDS. 

AHcenMloii,  a  small  island  in  tlie  .Vtlantic,  is  frecjuented 
by  ships  as  a  i)lace  of  call  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape.  St. 
lli'IeiiH,  H.'iO  miles  Himtheast  of  Ascension,  is  famous  as  the 
]ilue  of  I'xile  of  Napoleon  IJoiiaparte,  where  he  died  in  1H21. 
MiiiirltliiN  (;H>1,(MM>),  IV  considerable  island,  formerly  called 
the  Isle  of  Fi'aiifc,  is  4H()  luili's  to  the  east  of  Ma<lagascar. 
port  Louis  (00,;<0())  is  the  capital  and  seaport.  RoilrlKiiey., 
east  of  Mauritius,  the  SeyelielleH  and  Aiiilraiito  IkIuihIh. 
north-east  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Cha(in:i  grou|),  farther 
east,  are  dependencies  of  Mauritius,  and  are  of  little  im- 
portance. 

Sofoti'ti,  in  the  Indian  (Vean,  about  I'JO  miles  east  of 
(^ipe  (iiiardafui,  is  a  large  islan.i  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Sultan  of  Keshin  in  .Arabia,  pr<Hlucing  the  finest  hIoun. 


PORTUGUESE  ISLANDS-SPANISH  ISLANDS-OCEANIA-MALAYSIA. 
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PORTUGUESE   ISLANDS. 

Mailcirn  (134,(MX)),  a  beautiful  island,  rising  abruptly 
from  tlie  Atlantic,  ^tiO  miles  west  of  Morocco.  It  consists 
of  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock,  the  highest  summit  being  about 
(),(KX)  feet.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wines  and  for  its  salu- 
brious climate.  FuncJud  is  tlio  chief  town.  The  Cape 
Verao  Islands  (111,000),  about  320  miles  west  of  Cape 
Verde,  are  also  of  volcanic  formatiim.  A  volcano  in  Fogo, 
one  of  the  islands,  is  about  9,200  feet  high.  St.  Imjo  is  the 
principal  island.  St.  Thoino  and  Prince's  Islands,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  also  belong  to  Portugal. 


SPANISH    ISLANDS. 

The  Canaries  (288,000),  otF  the  nortii-west  coast  of  Africa, 
seven  in  numl)er,  contain  lofty  volcanic  mount-vins.  Ttioir 
chief  product  is  wine.  The  Peak  of  Teneritfe  rises  ..boiir. 
12,200  feet  in  lieight.  Sitnta  Cruz,  in  TeneriH'e,  is  tlu; 
capital,  but  Piiliiia  is  the  largest  town.  The  Canaries  are 
now  regarded  as  a  porti<jn  of  Spain  proper.  Fcnutiido  I'o 
and  Annabon  are  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  name  of  a  favorite  singing  bird  is  derived  from  that 
of  these  islands,  l)ut  the  islands  were  so  called  from  a  breed 
of  wild  dogs  that  formerly  infested  them. 


OCEANIA. 


Oceania  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  fifth  great  division 
of  the  globe.  It  includes  the  vast  number  of  islands  lying 
to  the  sonth-east  of  A-sia,  and  those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  are  mostly  small,  though  collectively  they  comprise 
an  area  somewhat  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  These 
islands  are  divided  into  Malaysia,  or  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  Anslralctsia,  and  Polynesia. 


MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia,  or  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  comprises  the 
numerous  islands  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Asia.  The 
I)rincipal  are:  Sumatra,  Jara,  Bonwo,  dichcs,  the  Philippine 
Inlands,  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  IsLuids,  FUrrcs,  and  Timor, 
etc. 

These  islands  are  volcanic  in  their  formation,  and  are  all 
within  the  torrid  zone.  They  are  witiiin  the  range  of  the 
monsoons;  and,  owing  to  the  sea  breezes,  the  climate  is  not 
so  hot  as  (m  the  adjacent  continent.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  largo  (juantities  of  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropi- 
cal j)r(jducti()ns  are  exported. 

They  are  peopled  cliiotly  by  Mabiys,  an  active  but  fierce  anil 
treacherous  race,  much  addicted  to  piracy.  The  natives  of 
some  of  the  islands  arc  negrifus,  a  savage  and  very  degradcil 
race.  The  whole  poi)ulafion  is  estimated  at  ■'<;">, 000,000. 
Most  of  the  islands  l)elong  to  European  nations.  The 
Dutch  possess  Java,  with  portions  of  Sumatra,  Horneo,  ami 
Celebes,  besides  a  number  of  the  smaller  islands.  The 
Spaniards  possess  the  greater  ]>art  of  tlie  Pliilippines.  The 
IJritish  have  jjossessed  the  small  island  of  J.idman,  ofl'  the 
coast  of  15ornoo,  since  IHM!.  The  nortliern  part  of  Borneo 
is  now  subject  to  ISritain.  The  Dutch  possessions  were 
cai)tured  by  the  British  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
but  were  restored  at  the  jieace  of  1814.  The  Dutch  now 
own  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 


Sumatra  is  a  long,  narrow  island,  upwards  of  1,000  miles 
in  length,  lying  to  the  south-west  and  south  of  the  Malay 
I'eninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
lacca. The  island  is  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Quebec, 
and  is  directly  under  the  eipiator.  It  is  traversed  liy  ciiains 
of  lofty  mountains,  one  of  their  sunnnits  rising  over  12, (KK) 
feet  in  height.  Most  of  the  surface  is  covered  witii  dense 
forests,  afl'ording  a  retreat  to  numerous  wild  animals.  Be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges  are  large  and  fertile  plains,  {)ro- 
ducing  coffee,  pepper,  rice,  and  camphor,  which  are  largi'ly 
exported.  The  Dutch  possess  all  that  ])art  of  the  island 
lying  south  of  the  eipiator;  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
native  States.  The  principal  Dutch  towns  are  Pabmhamj, 
Padanij,  and  the  seaport  of  liiin'iiolru.  The  islands  of 
BuHi'ii  and  P>illiti)ii,  otr  file  oast  coast,  belong  to  the  Dutch, 
and  contain  valuable  tin  mines. 

Java  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is 
se])arated  Ity  tlie  Strait  of  Sunda.  It  is  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  times  till)  size  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  the  most 
populous  and  fertile  of  the  Malaysian  Islands.  It  is 
travei'sed  1>»  a  lofty  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  has 
numerous  I'ne  harbors  and  bays,  liargo  ((uantitics  of  eotl'i'e, 
rice,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  are  expoi'ti'd;  and  in  tlie  interior 
are  extensive  forests  of  teak.  >lii<liira  is  an  adjacent  island. 
The  po[nilation  is  about  23,000, 000,  including  Madura,  con- 
sisting cliietly  of  Malays.  It  lielongs  to  the  Dutch,  wlioso 
settlements  art!  mostly  on  the  north  coast.  The  chief  fnwn 
\h  Jidliti-lit  (HOO,(J(H»),  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
possessions. 

The  smallei-  islands  lying  to  tlii^  east  of  .lava,  as  liuli, 
]jinnhiil\  Sinnlxtira  (with  an  active  volcano),  Saniliilirniiii, 
Finns,  Titnor,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Dutcli,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  settlement  in  Timor  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 


liorneo  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  Queliec. 
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ANIMALS  OF  Al'STRALASIA. 
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To  the  Teacher.— The  Brush 
Turkey,  much  esteemed  lor 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  is 
found  only  in  the  dense  thiclc- 
ets  o(  south-eastern  Australia, 
Unlike  other  birds,  the  furaalo 
does  not  hatch  her  eggs  by 

incubation.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  great  mounds  of  grass  and  weeds, 
which  the  birds  heap  up,  and  arc  there  liatcheU  by  the  heat  of  the  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter.— The  Lyre-bird  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  flies  but  poorly,  though  it  runs  with  great  swiftness. 
It  is  of  about  tho  size  of  a  common  hen.— The  Black  Swan,  a  most 
graceful  bird,  is  found  in  southern  and  central  Australia.— The  Kangaroos 
are  of  very  many  species ;  they  ere  mostly  confined  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania ;— a  few  species  are  found  in  Papua.  To  Australia  the  kangaroos  are  what 
deer  and  antelopes  are  to  other  continents.  Many  cl  the  species  might  be  domesti- 
cated.— The  Brush-tailed  Bettongs  are  anortof  kangaroo;  they  have  long,  prehensile 
tails,  which  they  use  for  carrying  bundles  of  grass  with  which  they  build  their  nests, 
— The  Wombats  are  terrestrial  burrowing  animals,  harmless,  and  slow-moving ;  they 
inhabit  southern  Australia  and  Tasmania.— Tho  Bandicoots  are  also  terrestrial 
animals ;  they  make  their  nests  out  of  dried  leaves,  grass,  and  sticks. — Tho  Duck- 
billed Water-mule,  and  the  I'orcupine  Ant-eater,  are  found  only  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania.— The  Emu  is  a  bird  of  the  ostrich  kind.  It  has  only  rudimentary  wings, 
and  its  feathers  at  a  distance  resemble  fur.  It  is  a  very  swift  runner,  but  it  is  so 
much  hunted  that  It  is  now  found  only  in  tho  Ititrrior  parts  of  Australia.  (Notb.— 
In  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  found  another  bird  of  the  ostrich  kind,  which  nmch 
resembles  tho  emu ;  it  is  called  the  Cassowarj-). — The  Tosmanian  Wolf,  or  Zebra-wolf, 
Is  a  pouched  animal,  wolf-like  in  its  habits,  and  having  a  head  like  a  dog.  It  is 
found  only  in  Tasmania.— The  Apteryx  is  found  only  in  New  Zealand.  Like  the  emu, 
it  has  merely  rudimentary  wings.  When  resting,  it  partly  supfiorts  Itself  by  its  long 
bill.  Its  feathers  are  furnished  with  long  One  hair,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  it  seems 
to  be  fur-oovered.    From  its  peculiar  cry  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Kivi-kivi, 
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It  IS  separated  from  Java  by  the  Jura  Sea,  from  Celebes  by 
the  Strait  of  Macassar,  and  lies  directly  umler  the  equator. 
The  heat  on  the  ct)ast  is  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile;  but  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  interior,  which  is  mountainous,  is 
but  little  known.  The  highest  elevation  is  Kiiii  Jiahi 
(i;j,670  feet).  Borneo  has  several  large  navigable  rivers. 
Tlie  we.stern  and  southern,  with  part  of  the  easlcrn  coast, 
behmgs  to  the  Dutch.  The  district  of  Sarainik,  in  the 
north-west,  was  ruled  from  1841  to  18.^8  by  Sir  James 
Brook,  a  Briti.sh  subject,  as  rajah,  appointed  by  the  Sultan 
of  Borneo.  All  the  northern  portion  is  now  subject  to 
Great  Britain.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  diamonds,  gold, 
tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  in  the  island.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  1,750,()()0,  consisting  of  Malays, 
Cliinese,  and  Europeans  on  tiio  coast,  and  Dyaks,  the  native 
race,  in  the  interior.  Borneo  (40,000),  on  the  north-west 
coast,  is  the  capit^il  of  the  native  State  of  Bruni,  or  Borneo, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade  with  Singapore,  China, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Labaan  Island,  belonging  to  Britain,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  which  the  town  of  Borneo  is  situated. 

Celebes  lies  to  the  east  of  Borneo,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  and  between  it  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  the  Sea  of  Celebes.     It  is  no  deeply 


indented  by  bays  as  to  form  four  long  peninsulas.  It  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Newfoundland.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile,  yielding  rice,  sugar,  and  sago.  It 
also  supplies  trejKing,  or  sea-slugs,  and  edible  birds'  nests, 
considered  great  delicacies  by  the  Chinese.  The  islaiul  is 
held  by  the  Dutch,  including  the  settlement  of  Macassar, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 


The  Philipplno  IslniKls  lie  to  the  north-east  of  Borneo. 
They  are  estimated  at  about  1,'200  in  number,  and  are 
traversed  by  mountains.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  moist, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Violent  hurricanes  and  eartlKpiakos 
often  devastate  them.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  Manilla  hemp.  The  islands  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Si«iniards  in  1505,  and  still  form  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Spani.sh  colonies.  Tlie  largest 
island  is  Luzon,  with  Manilla  (270,000),  the  capital.  The 
other  islands  of  importance  are:  Mituluro,  Falaiixtn,  Min- 
damio,  and  Sitmar. 


The  Moluociis,  or  Spice  Islands,  lie  to  the  north-east  of 
Celebes,  and  are  famous  for  their  spices,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
etc.  The  principal  are  Gilolo,  Anihoijna,  Ccram,  Jioonxi, 
and  the  lianiUt  Islands.  Tliey  belong  chiefly  to  the  Dutch. 
Still  farther  south  are  some  smaller  islands  of  little  im- 
portance. 


AUSTEALASIA. 


Australasia  comprises  the  large  islands  of  Australia, 
Tasmania,  formerly  called  Van  Diemen's  Ijiind,  Nvuy  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea,  witli  a  large  number  of  smaller 
islands  lying  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 


AUSTRAMA. 

Area,  3,000,000  square   miles,    about   the   same   size   r«.s    the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  population,  3,()3<i,000. 

Australia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being  about 
four-fifths  the  size  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  Britfiin,  and  is 
divided  into  five  colonies:  Victoria,  New  South  Jl'(des, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  frestern  Australia,  besides 
North  Australia,  wh"  h  is  not  yet  nmcli  settled. 

The  surface  consists  chieOy  of  vast  plains,  covered  with 
grass  or  thickly  wooded,  and  arid,  sandy  deserts ;  the  latter, 
however,  have  been  found,  by  the  dear-bought  discoveries 
in  18(50  of  Burke  and  Wills,  to  be  le.ss  inliospitable  and 
extensive  than  was  formerly  supposed.  There  are  several 
det^iched  chains  of  moimtains  near  the  coast.  The  principal 
chain  is  in  the  south-east,  where  the  Austr(dian  Alps  extend 
northwards  from   Bass's  Strait,   about  40  miles  from  the 


!  shore.  Some  of  the  peaks,  as  Mounts  Hotham  and  Kos- 
ciusko, rise  alM)ut  7,200  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with 
snow  for  a  great  part  f>f  the  year.  Farther  north  the  chain 
continues,  under  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  tlie 
Lirerpind  Rauije.  In  Western  Australia,  near  the  cfwst,  are 
ranges  of  low  mountviins,  extending  inland  about  300  miles, 
and  forming  a  table-land.  The  Jiighest  summit  is  about 
r),<MJO  feet.     Other  small  chains  occur  in  South  Australia. 

Australia,   considering  its  great  extent,  possesses  fewer 

I  navigable  rivers  than  any  otlicr  part  of  the  world.    The  only 

j  river  of  any  size  is  tlio  Murraij  Jiirer,  which  rises  in  th- 

Australian  Al[)s,  and  flows  west  into  Encounter  Bay.     It  is 

about  2,(KK)  miles  long,  ami  is  navigable  ft>r  a  considerable 

distance.     It  receives,  on  tlie  north  bank,  the  Dariinfj  and 

the  Murrumbidijee,  with  its  atHuent  the  Lrwhlan.     On  the 

eastern   coast    are    numerous    small    rivers,    rising    in    the 

mountains  and   flowing  east;   b\it  they  are  small,  and  of 

I  little  service  to  commerce,  owing  to  the  jiroximity  of  the 

I  mountjiins  to   the  coast.      In   South  Australia  are  several 

:  largo  lakes:  Torrens,  Oairdner,  Chegorij,  Eijre,  Frome,  and 

Amadeus.     In  Western  Australia  are  Lakes  Austin,  Barlee, 

j  Lefroy,  and  Brown. 
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Australia  is  very  cninpact  in  form,  tlie  only  grunt  Indoii- 
tatioiiH  being  the  Gulf  of  ('iiri>eittari<(,  on  the  north,  find 
almost  opposite!,  on  the  soiitli,  the  (in-at  Aiiatrdlimi,  Biijhl. 
Besides  these  are :  on  the  cast,  Ilfrve]/  li<tij,  opposite  Great 
Sandy  Island,  Moreton  Baij,  and  Fort  Jorlxon ;  on  the  south, 
I'nrt  I'hilip,  JUncoitiilir  Jioij,  and  St.  yiitfvnt  and  tSjii'inir 
(riilfn;  on  the  west,  GciKjmphe  and  Slutrk  Buys,  and  Cmn- 
hriiliie  Gulf;  and  on  the  north.  Gulf  of  Vim  Dii  men,  opposite 
Melville  Island,  and  Mdcille  and  t'adleravjh  Bays. 

Alojig  the  north-eastern  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to 
150  miles  from  the  shore,  the  Great  Barrier  Itce'^  a  subma- 
rine wall  of  coral,  extends  for  a  distance  of  1,200  miles. 
Australia  is  separated  from  New  Guinea  by  Torres  Strait, 
and  from  Tasmania  by  Bass's  Strait. 

The  principal  cnpes  are:  York,  Hoice,  Wilson,  Leewcin, 
and  Steep  Point.  C'<(pe  York  I'eninsida  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  principal  Islamln  are:  Melville  and  Bathnrst,  in  the 
north-west;  Groote  Eilainl,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria; 
Gnat  Sitiid]/  Island,  in  the  west;  Jvuij/  Island,  in  Bass's 
Strait;  and  Kangaroo  Island,  near  St.  Vincent  Gulf. 

The  cllinnte  of  Australia  varies  with  the  latitude.  The 
northern  part  of  the  island  is  within  the  tropics,  and  is 
subject  to  tlie  tropical  rains;  wliile  the  soutliern  part,  in 
the  temperate  zone,  is  very  dry  and  warm,  bub  healiliy. 
The  sea.sims  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  in  North 
America — midsummer  being  in  December  and  midwinter 
in  June.  Almost  all  the  European  fruits  and  grains  grow 
in  abundance,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  more 
adapted  for  pasturage.  Vast  herds  of  sheep  are  reared,  and 
wool  forms  one  of  the  great  sfaiple  ex|)ort8  of  the  country. 
Australia  is  rich  in  minerals,  such  as  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
and  tin ;  but  the  most  imporbint  of  all  are  the  valuable  gold 
mines  or  diggings,  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  They 
were  discovered  in  1851. 

Tlie  native  animals  and  vegetation  are  altogether  differ- 
ent from  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Gum  trees 
and  acacias  are  the  principal  trees,  and  yield  valuable  timber. 
Among  the  plants  there  is  scarcely  one  useful  for  food.  The 
animals  are  nearly  all  marsupial,  or  provided  with  jjouches, 
in  which  to  carry  their  young.  The  kangaroo  and  the 
opo.ssum  are  of  the  number.  The  emu,  or  moa,  a  large  bird 
like  an  ostrich,  and  other  remarkable  birds  peculiar  to 
Australia,  are  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

The  native  population  belong  to  the  Papuan  or  Austral- 
negro  race.  They  are  very  degraded,  are  nearly  black,  short 
in  stature,  and  are  repulsive  in  ajipoarance.  Tliey  are  now 
rajjidly  diwippearing. 

Australia,  formerly  called  New  Holland,  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniaitls  and  Dutch  in  KHXi.  The  first  British  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Sydney  in  17!H8,  and  was  originally  a  penal 


colony.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  field,  Australia  has 
advanced  very  rapidly  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce. 
Tlie  annual  iiiiport.^^  nnw  amount  to  about  230,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  exports  to  2(57,000,000. 

The  firovernnivnt  of  each  of  the  colonies  is  similar  to 
that  of  .some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Domiiiion  of  Canada, 
and  consists  of  a  governor  and  executive  council,  with  a 
legislative  council  and  a.ssembly  elected  by  the  people. 


NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

Jiew  South  Wales  (1,134, (XX))  is  the  oldest  colony,  having 
been  founded  in  1788.  It  is  traversed  on  the  east  by  the 
Blue  Mount-ins  and  Liveriwjol  Range.  Most  of  the  large 
rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  and  around  their  sources,  on 
the  west  side,  are  valuable  gold  fields. 

Syd)iey  (386,400)  is  the  capital.  It  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  wool,  and  was  the  first  British  settlement 
in  Australia.  Five  miles  to  the  south  is  Botany  Bay,  for- 
merly a  penal  colony.  Bathmst  and  Gonlhnrn  are  centres 
of  the  mining  districts.  Broken  Hill  (19,800)  is  in  tiie 
centre  of  Ji  rich  mining  country.  Newcastle,  on  the  Hunter 
River,  is  a  seaport. 

VICTOIIIA. 

Victoria  (1,140,500),  founded  in  1830,  f)ccupies  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  and  is  traversed  on  the  east  by 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  some  small  ranges  of  hills  on  the 
west.  Tile  rest  of  the  country  is  level,  and  well  adapted  for 
pasturage.     It  possesses  rich  gold  fields. 

Melbourne  (4!)1,400),  on  the  Bay  of  Port  Philip,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yarra  River,  is  the  capital.  It  was  founded 
in  1837,  but  has  risen  rapidly,  and  has  now  an  extensive 
commerce.  Geelong  (24,200)  is  also  on  Port  Philip,  45  miles 
from  Melbourne.  Ballarat  (46,000),  Sandhurst  (37,000), 
and  Castlemaine  are  considerable  towns  in  the  mining 
districts. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland  (393,700)  is  a  large  colony  to  the  north  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  as  yet  is  thinly  peopled.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  ^>>utli 
Wales,  but  in  1859  was  made  a  separate  colony. 

Brisbane   (49,000),   the  capital,    is  at   tin  of  the 

Brisbane  River,  which  flows  into  Moreton  !'> 


SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 


South  Australia  (315,000)  is  an  important  agricultural 
country,  and  possesses  very  valuable  copjier  mines.  A 
range  of  hills  extends  northwavds  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
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St.  Vincent  Gnlf,  and  some  smaller  detached  r.inges  occur ! 
in  the  soutli.     It  contains  also  several  large  lakes,  such  as 
Torrens,  Gairdner,  Gri'gory,  Fronie,  and  Aniadeus.     Grain 
is  e:;iK)rted  to  t!io  neighhoring  colonies,  and  largo  (juantities 
of  copper  and  w<.'ol  go  to  Europe. 

Adelolde  (13.'},.'{0t)),  the  capital,  is  near  the  eastern  shore 
■of  St.  Vincent  Gulf.  The  chief  coj)|>er  mines  are  the  linrni 
Bnna,  35  miles  north-east  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
Moontc,  and  the  WnllitiDo. 


WESTF  IIX   Af.STR  AM  A. 

AVt'storn  Aaiitralla  has  the  largest  area  of  any  colony  in 
the  island.  It  contains  only  about  50,0<)((  inhahit'ints,  not 
including  the  aborigines. 

I'lrth  (10,00(J),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Swan  River,  on  the 

west  coast. 


TASMANIA. 

Area,  26,215  atjuare  milm;  jiupiilation,  140,700. 

Tasmania  is  an  island  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass's  Strait.  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  New  Brunswick.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  coast 
indented  with  fine  bays  and  harbors.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  and  the  soil  fruitful.  It  is  a  rich  mineral 
country,  especially  in  the  west. 

Hohart  (25,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  River  Derwent, 
which  flows  into  Storm  Bay,  on  the  south-ea.st  of  the  island. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  being  surrounded  by  liills. 

LiiHHceaton  (17,000)  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  islan  ,  on 
the  River  Tamar,  which  flows  into  Bass's  Strait. 
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NEW   ZEALAND. 

Area,  10^,^71  square  miles;  population,  6(18,353. 

New  ZcttlantI  'consists  of  two  large  islands  and  several 
smaller  ones,  lying  about  1,100  miles  south-east  of  Australia. 
The  larger  islands  are  called  Xorth  Inhoid  and  South  Idand, 
and  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait.  Steu-aii  Idand  is  small, 
and  is  separated  from  St)uth  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait.  The 
area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Along  the  west  coast  of  both  of  the  large  islands  extends  an 
elevated  chain  of  mountjiins,  many  of  their  peaks  being 
covered  with  perpetual  Know.  Mount  Eijmont,  in  North 
Island,  is  over  8,000  feet  high ;  other  j)eak8  rise  to  a  higher 
elevation,  culminating  in  Mount  Cook  (l.'J,.'WX)),  in  the  South 
Island.  There  are  a  nund)er  of  small  rivers,  some  of  them 
navigable.  The  cllmute  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
fei  le,  producing  most  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Soutliern 
Europe.  The  taro,  sweet  potato,  and  flax  are  cultivated, 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared  for  thuir  wool. 


Tlie  natives  are  o.vllcd  Maories,  and  are  of  the  Malay  mce 
—  a  tall,  well-foniiod,  intelligent  people,  bravo  and  <letor- 
niined  in  war,  in  which  tliey  have  been  often  engaged  with 
the  British  colonists.  They  are  steadily  <tecreasing  in  num- 
bers, the  present  n.itivo  population  being  only  41,5'23. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  nine  provincial  districts.  In 
North  Island  are  Aucklunil,  with  a  capital  (51,287)  of  the 
same  name;  Taranakl,  with  New  Flifmoidh,  the  chief  city; 
Hawkv'H  Hay,  capit.il  Napier;  and  WvlIiiiKton  (about 
,■{.3,200),  with  WrUimiton  for  its  capitiil.  In  South  Island 
are  MarlburouKli,  with  Blenheim  and  Fidon;  NvlHon,  with 
Nthon,  the  chief  place  ;  Canterbury,  with  Chridehunh 
(47,84ti);  Otai^o,  with  I>unedi)i,  (45,8(55),  near  which  are 
valuable  gold  fields;  Jiiverton,  Invercaryill;  and  AVetitlnnd. 

Norfolk  iHland,  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  was  for- 
merly a  penal  settlement,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  Pitcaim 
islanders. 

Chatham,  Antipodes  (so  called  from  being  the  land  most 
nearly  opjwsite  to  Great  Bribiin  in  the  southern  hemisphere), 
Aurklnnd,  and  other  islands  to  the  south-east  of  New  Zea- 
land, are  stations  for  the  South  Sea  whale  and  seal  fi.shory. 


PAPUA,   OR  NEW  GUINEA. 

Papua,  or  Now  Oulncu,  next  to  Australia  and  Greenland 
the  largest  island  on  the  globe,  is  situated  to  the  north  of 
Aiistralia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Torres  Strait.  It 
lies  directly  under  the  ecjuator. 

The  Northern  Territory,  extending  from  26°  south  lati- 
tude to  the  Arafura  Sea,  is  provisionally  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Sf)uth  Australia.  Little  is  known  of  its  resources, 
and  there  are  no  important  settlements. 

On  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  mountainous,  but  the 
interior  is  still  unexplored.  It  is  mainly  under  the  jinisdic- 
tion  of  the  Briti.sh  and  Dutch,  and  is  visited  by  the  Chinese 
and  Malays  for  trepang  and  edible  birds'  nests.  The  beau- 
tiful bird  of  paradise  is  a  native  of  the  island.  The  chief 
British  town  is  Fort  Moreshij, 

The  numerous  groups  of  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  New 
Guinea  and  Au.stralia  are  but  little  known.  The  principal 
are:  Admindty  Islands,  Neio  Ireland,  New  Britain,  Lonis- 
iade  Arehipidaejo,  Sulonioii  Islands,  Q^ieen  Charlotte  Islands, 
Neir  Hebrides,  and  New  ddedonia. 

The  French  have  possessed  New  Caledonia  (which  is  a 
penal  settlement)  since  1854. 


POLYNESIA. 


Polynesia  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast  n)iml)er  of  islands 
.scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  chiefly  within  30^  north 
and  south  of  the  ecjuator.     The  larger  islands  are  volcanic, 
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luit  most,  of  tlio  Rinaller  onos  h;r  »■  linoii   jirnduceil  liy  the    discoverer,    was  killid.      HunUnlii  ('J0,5(X)),  un  one  of  the 

lahors  of  the  (liniiimtivo  conil  creature,   improperly  called    Hiiiiiller  islaiidis,  is  the  capital. 

an  insect.  j      TJie  Jartrest  of  the  Society  Islands  is  Tahiti,  or  (Hahrltr. 

The  ])rincipal  groups  north  of  the  cM|iiator  are:  tho  Lddmnr,  It  contains  ii  population  of  ll.'JdO,  .-nd  is  niemorahlo  as  tiie 
or  M.irianne,  I'lUw,  ('uniliiK',  Mor.shtill,  (iillinf,  and  Snnd-  scene  of  tiie  mutiny  of  tlie  liinnilii.  J'itrnirth  I.-Jnnd,  wluav 
irirhlnliiitiln.  Soutli  of  the  O(piatorare:  the  Fiji,  Fiii-ndhj,  or  the  mutineers  settled,  is  south-east  of  the  Low  Archipelago. 
Tnn"^'a,  Ndriifdinr'.'i,  or  Samoa,  r..,,/,'.s.  or  Hi  ivey,  and /!^ie<t/  The  Society  Islands  are  now  under  the  control  of  France. 
IddiidH,  tho  J,i),n  Arch ij)ii(i(ji>,  and  Mnninisii.i  Jslands,  I  Christian  missions  have  lieen  very  successful  in  Polynesia, 

The  coral  islands  are  generally  very  small,  and  are  raised  '  many  of  the  islan.ls  being  completely  Christianized. 

but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  oce m.     Tlu^y  are  often  |  

circidar  in  shape  (atolls),  with  lago.ms  of  still  w.iter  almost  .»-.r  »•./■'■.«- » 

wholly  enc(»mpassed.      Ihoseof  volcaipc  formation  are  moun-  ' 

tainous,    with  rich  and   fertile  valleys,   as  the   Manpiesas,        This  name  is  given   to  several  extensive  tracts  of   land 

Society,   and   Sandwich    Islands.       in    Ihnmli,  one  of   tlif    supposed  to  form  part  .f  a  Southern  Continent,  and  a  num- 

latter  group,   there  are  two  volcanic  mountains,  rising  up-  ,  ber  -.f  islands  whicii  have  been  discovered  in  the  Antarctic 

wards   of    i;5,0(K)   feet    in    height. 


.Mtliough  these  islands  are  nearly 
all  within  the  torrid  /.one,  the  cli- 
niatu  is  delightful  and  healthy, 
being  tempereil  by  the  sea  breezes. 
The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility, ])roducing  tiie  cocoa-palm, 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  bananas, 
yams,  and  other  tropical  trees  and 
fruits. 

The  natives  are  ehietly  of  the 
Malay  race,  and  are  well-made  and 
active;  diflering  greatly,  however, 
in  dis|)osition,  Iteing  m^id  and  hos- 
pital)le  in  some  islands,  and  in 
otiiers  savage  and  treauheroiis. 

T!ie  Fiji  Islands,  as  well  as  the 
I'apuan  .Vrchipeiago,  are  inhabited 
l(y   the    Austral-neg"o   race    (1-1,- 

'JIM)),  who  are  among  the  west  and  most  degraded  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  world.  Tlie  Fiji  Islands  are  fertile,  and  form 
convenient  siopping-plai'cson  vhe  voyage  between  San  Fran- 
cisci  and  .\ustralia.  They  wore  annexed  to  Hrit^iin  in  lH7r>. 
»S'»(i<(  is  the  cliiof  tow»\. 

The  Nanilwlcli  and  Kocli'ty  .NlmtiSN  are  the  most  im- 
portant groups  in  Polynesia,  a'.id  their  inhabitants  have 
made  the  greatest  advances  in  civilization.  The  Samlwiih 
Islands  have  a  popidation  <f  about  1MI,(KK(.  They  are  regu- 
larly visited  by  whaling  and  othi'r  v»'ssi'is,  and  trade  in  tlieir 
own  ships  wilii  .\mcrica  and  with  China.  Iliiirnii  is  the 
largest  island,   and    it    Mas  there   that   Captain   Cook,   the 


( >cean. 

The  ])riiicipal  tract  of  land  is 
Siiiilh  Virtnrid,  lying  to  *he  south 
of  New  Zealand,  discovered  in  1H40 
by  Sir  .lames  Ross.  It  is  covered 
with  glaciers  and  pe-rpetual  snow, 
and  has  lofty  mountains  along  the 
coast.  Its  most  notal)lo  feature  is 
the  great  volcano  of  Mmnit  Fnlm.i, 
1L'.4(MJ  feet  high,  the  Hames  of 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
above  its  crater,  ami  throw  a  weird 
light  over  these  desolate  regions. 
Farther  east  is  Mmutt  Tirrnr,  an- 
other voKano,  nearly  11. (MM)  feet 
high,  liotii  are  named  from  the 
exjiloring  ships  Ki-rlnin  and  Ti  rrnr. 
West  of  these  is  the  south  magnetic 
pole. 

Till'  otiicr  principal  trai'ts  are:  Adiliti  and  Siilirlmi  l.ntids^ 
soulii  of  Australia;  farther  west,  A'af/cc/i;/ and  /v'l //(/<  l^nud.s, 
south  of  .Madagascar;  and  Hiidntm  Laitil,  (i(M)  miles  soutii  of 
Cape  Morn.  Rount'i  .he  coast  of  (iraham  Land  are  numerous 
islands  llie  Smdh  Shitliiiiil,  South  Oil.inii,  ,Si, idh  (iiniijiitn 
Idiiiids,  and  otliera.  Besides  these  are  a  nundter  of  small 
islands,  lying  much  fartln-r  north,  of  the  same  cold,  barren, 
and  desoliili'  chiiracti  ;'.  They  are  chiefly  volcanic  in  forma- 
t'  .1.  Tluir  shores  are  freipuiited  by  the  albatross  and  vast 
ninubers  of  penguins;  seals  and  whales  idiound  in  theneitdi 
boring  se.is.  The  mo)e  notable  of  these  smaller  islands  ..i': 
Trisldii  il'  .Iciiiihii,  J'riiirr  F>'<r<ird,  ^Uiic/mi,  t'rozi''  ,  Ker- 
tjiiilni,  A  iitnli  nliiin    St.  J'dul'K,  aul  ^l/iiciyiiKric. 
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